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Wir all her inherent excellencies, there is no question but that a 
woman—a pure, virtuous, right-minded woman does feel a stronger and 
more implacable hatred for vice and levity of character in another 
woman, than, with a knowledge of her constitutional kindness of feeling, 
one would at first imagine possible. Now, as to Kate Falwasser, I saw, 
of course, and felt, the impropriety of her conduct with regard to Kit- 
tington ; but it struck me to be only part and parcel of the system upon 
which she was ordinarily permitted to conduct herself, and a natural 
result of the course of education in which, under the able surveillance 
of Mrs. Brandyball, and latterly by the negative attentions of Cuth- 
bert, she had been trained. But Harriet’s feelings were of aso much 
stronger character ; her indignation—I believe I may call it disgust— 
so much more powerful than anything I could bring myself to feel, that 
she was unable to endure the presence of the girl, or if she permitted 
her to stay in her room for half an hour, her look rested upon her hand- 
some flushed cheek and her bright sparkling eyes with an expression 
which conveyed to me the idea that she positively loathed her, 

“* My dear Gilbert,’ said Harriet, “ it is quite impossible that you 
should permit this girl to stay here and return to your brother without 
letting her understand that you are aware of her conduct with regard to 
Mr. Kittington. You owe it to Cuthbert, to her, and to yourself, to 
make her acquainted with the circumstance: why are you to be a silent 
party to such an odious transaction ?”’ 

“ I do not see why I should meddle in it,” said I. “ If Kittington 
were a different sort of man from what he is, and there were any danger 
of matters coming to a serious conclusion, I should certainly consider it 
a duty to interfere; but as nothing of the kind is to be apprehended, I 
really do not see why I am to excite the ill-feeling of the girl, especially 
as | have already assured myself that she would by some means or other 
contrive to associate Cuthbert in her cause against me, and I should 
fall a victim to my attempt at any such exposure.” 

It was in vain [ argued thus. Harriet talked of the principle of the 
affair—the propriety of using my knowledge of what was past, as a cau- 
tion to the girl as to the future. Mrs. Wells had positively forbidden 
any intercourse between Kitty and Bessy Wells, who had been re- 
moved to a distance the morning after the arrival of the unwelcome 
visitor, under the plea of an old engagement and the advantage of a 
change of air; and Fanny kept the house, not only out of respect to 
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Tom’s memory, but because the state of her engagement with the odious 
Lieutenant was growing particularly feverish. 

Politics, I admit, occupied but a very small share of my attention just 
now, and, although always a Tory born and bred, I delighted to hear of 
the successes almost weekly gained over our enemies by Lord Welling- 
ton. I felt so assured of the eventual triumph of my country over 
faction at home and foes abroad, that having no persunal share, either 
civil or military, however humble it might have been, in the gigantic 
struggle going on, the fluctuations of my feelings were narrowed into 
the smallest possible circumference, and confined to the constantly 
vacillating question of whether and when Lieutenant Merman’s recruit- 
ing service would really terminate, and his presence with his regiment 
be required. I heard faint rumours of an expectation that such an 
event was again anticipated, but I began to think that the subject was 
only agitated whenever any difference had arisen between the lovers. 
From what I could collect, it appeared that Fanny’s eyes had been 
opened to the real character of her admirer, and that her filial affec- 
tion seemed to preponderate in the scale during the discussion which 
was taking place as to the late outbreak of the gallant gentleman’s 
temper. 

Thus left to ourselves, Harriet was compelled to endure more of the 
society of the young ladies from Bath than would otherwise have been 
necessary, and, while | was present, | confess I sat upon thorns, ex- 
pecting every moment an explosion of Harriet’s indignation, which I 
so earnestly desired to avoid. 

“* Pappy,” said Kate, “ wished us very much to see poor dear brother 
Tom before he was buried, but Uncle seems to think it would be dan- 
gerous for us.”’ 

“ So do I,” said Harriet; “ and if anything were to happen 

* But then,”’ said Kate, with an extra degree of animation, “ I have 
been vaccinated on purpose, you know, dear. I should like it.” 

* | shouldn’t,”’ said Jane; “ I should like to remember my poor dear 
brother as he was when alive; then we may fancy him absent and away, 
and yet to return to us—but if we see him dead, the recollection of him 
so will always last.” 

“ I think,” said I, “ you are right, Jane.” 

“ But then I could go without Jane,” said Kate; “ Foxcroft could 
go with me, and ag 

“ No,” said I, “ it would be the height of imprudence.” 

“1 could go alone, if that’s all,” said Kate; “I am not the least 
afraid, and I know the way.” 

“ It would not, I think, be considered delicate,” said Harriet, “ for 
you to be seen in the streets of Blissfold.” 

“ What,” said the young lady, “ not if I were going to see my poor 
brother !” 

“IT think you had better not,” said I. 

This evidently checked, but did not stop her, in the course which she 
was re. 

“ Well,’ continued she, “‘ after the funeral, we may go and see Fanny 
Wells, although Bessy is gone ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said Harriet; “ only I understood you were to return 
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immediately after the funeral was over.” 
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“ Why, so Pappy said,” answered Kate; “ but—I ——’ 
Here she was again foiled in what, with Harriet’s mane to 
suspect, she considered the main object of her visit to Ashmead. 


“ Who are to 
“ Why 


,”? said 


to the funeral, dear ?’’ said Kate, addressing Harriet. 
» “ you tell me that it is Cuthbert’s desire that both 


of you should attend ; it is most unusual, and I should say unexpected, 


and 





“ Well, but, Uncle,’ said Jane, quietly, and certainly with much 
reason, “ ‘if we are not to go to see him before he is buried, nor go to the 
burying itself, we might as well have stayed at home.” 


* Not at all, Jane,” said Kitty, sharply. 
and regard to Tom even to be here at this time. 
uncle ?” 

“ I propose doing so, certainly,”’ said I, 
gs will go,” said Kate. 


* And Mr, Snig 


“It shows our affection 
I suppose you will go, 


“ And Mr. Wells,” said I, ‘* will perform the service.” 
“‘ Is there anybody else one could ask?” said Kate, affecting to con: 


sider the subject. 


“Ts there nobody we know—that 





“ Nobody that you know, Miss Falwasser,” said Harriet, flushing 
crimson, “except your dancing- master—perhaps you would like Arm to 
be one of the mourners.’ 


* What an idea!’’ said Jane. 


** Well,” said Kitty, in a tone which left us in doubt whether she 
felt or did not feel the latent meaning of my uncontrollably indignant 


wife’s observation, “ [ see nothing so absurd in ‘that. 


I’m sure he 


was as fond of Tom as anybody in this house ever was.” 

I gave Harriet a family look—a preventive glance—something be- 
tween the entreating and monitory; she returned a significant toss of 
her head, and, to my infinite delight, said nothing. 

“Tam certain,” said Kate, ‘* that Mr. Kittington took more pains 


with brother 


Tom,’ 


and here she cried, 


“than anybody I ever 


saw take pains with anybody—poor dear boy, he had not a turn for 
dancing ; but still, I do ‘think, if we may not go out, at least—I’m sure 
Pappy would like it—I do think Mr. Kittington might follow his dear 
remains to the grave.’ 

Here Kitty sobbed more vehemently, and here my dear Harriet 
seemed quite ready—if I may use the expression—to boil over with 


indignation. 


Kate’s real object, cloaked in the affectation of sorrow, 


roused all her anger, and I hastened to interpose an observation that, 
however attentive Mr. Kittington might have been professionally to her 
brother, and however respectable in himself, he ws not included in 
our circle of friends, whence alone attendants on such occasions were 


selected. 
“Why, doctors go, 


9 


attendants.’’ 


“True,”’ said I ; 


said Kate; “and they are not friends, only 


‘* but there is a slight difference between the services 


of the doctor and the dancing-master, as regards the deceased.” 
“Well, Uncle,” said Kate, pertinaciously adhering to her favourite 


roposition, “‘ of course I have nothing to do with it. 


I dare say Mrs. 


randyball will write to me to-day, and I shall hear to-morrow ; for 
perhaps she may have some new directions to give about it.” 
Another glance of my wife’s eye followed the announcement of this 
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ition, which renewed my trepidation lest she should be unable 
farther to conceal her real feelings—for an attempt at hypocrisy with 
Harriet was really an effort: nor was I much displeased at seeing ‘her 
make preparations for quitting the room which we had invaded. ‘Thus 
encouraged, I suggested to the girls that the baby required his mother’s 
care, and that we had better retire. 

Whether I should have suspected what was passing in Kate’s ex- 
tremely shallow mind, if I had not been previously made aware of 
the circumstances which had occurred with regard to Kittington, I 
do not presume to guess; but, having been so pre-advised, every word, 
every look, every action of the girl seemed to me connected with the 
furtherance of the affair, and an anxiety to understand why her tender 
epistle yet remained unanswered, There was a restlessness about her 
—a constant going to the windows at the back of the house, which 
were not closed, and looking out upon the lawn and grounds as if hoping 
to see the object of her unquestionable affection, who, by no possible 
chance, could be there; then taking up a book and flirting over the 
leaves, stopping, perhaps, at a point the subject of which might in any 
degree be assimilated to what she considered her own circumstances ; 
and then came a fit of absence, during which, it appeared to me, she was 
calculating upon the safest and surest means of obtaining an interview 
with her graceful preceptor. 

I was half-inclined, during one of her paroxysms of abstraction, to 
dissipate the vision at once, and tell her all I knew of the matter. My 
old propensity for procrastination, however, triumphed, and I resolved 
to wait a day or two and see what would turn up. 

My cogitations on this subject were interrupted by the arrival of Wells 
who, under naturally excited feelings, came to open his heart to me and 
even seek advice about Fanny, which, knowing so much of his pro-matri- 
monial disposition as I did, I felt it would be difficult to give. The fact 
appeared to be that the Lieutenant—totally opposed in politics and, as 
he had recently discovered, in principle to the Rector, and disappointed 
in his expectations as to the fortune Fanny was likely to bring him— 
had gradually retreated in proportion to Wells’s advance; and had 
even ‘wed the gaiety and conviviality which Wells had pressed into the 
service to make his house agreeable to him, as weapons against his moral 
and clerical character, After the disappointment of his hopes with 
regard to Miss Maloney’s acceptance of him, his return to Blissfold 
appeared to have been the result of mingled vanity and revenge—he could 
prove to the thoughtless Millicent how much he was beloved by her 
whom he had sacrificed for her sake. 

I had long before formed an opinion of all the parties brought before 
me in this discussion, which circumstances did not at all tend to change. 
Wells had so often avowed the doctrine of his addiction to early mar- 
riages, when I myself was an illustration, that I could easily imagine 
Merman to have only gone half the length of pressing a match upon 
Fanny. Of Fanny I knew enough to know that her affection for Mer- 
man might be considered negative, inasmuch as he was the only 
available dangler in the place; and that, moreover, having been, as was 
rumoured, a pretender to Harriet’s hand, there would be something 
like a rural and domestic triumph in securing him, while, with regard 
to Merman himself—hating him cordially, as I have already admitted 
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—it seemed to me that he treated the poor girl as a mere chil 
whom he, could twist round his finger and whistle off or whistle on as 
he pleased. 

I therefore took leave to inquire of my reverend father-in-law what 
he thought of the state of the attachment of the parties to each other, 
and found by his replies, as I anticipated, that Fanny, although naturally 
leaning husband-wise, was, even in the present stage of the affair, per- 
fectly willing to leave the case in her father’s hands : in short, that she 
was ready to marry the Lieutenant, and subsequently become his dutiful 
and affectionate wife ; or, if it were required of her, equally willing to 
let him. join his regiment, or do anything else which might eternally 
divide them. In fact, I believe the whole history, as far as Fanny was 
concerned, had its origin in the desire not to be left far behind Harriet 
in the matrimonial race. 

The council I gave to the Rector—and it did seem strange that 
he should, so shortly after my marriage to his eldest daughter, come to 
me for an opinion upon the projected union of his second—was to wait 
for some further communication from the Radical recruiter. In fact, 
Merman had left the case at a stage in which it was impossible for my 
father-in-law farther to proceed, even if he knew where to address him. 
He agreed with me in this opinion, as indeed he could not fail to do ; 
for the English soldier had taken what is called French leave; and 
although his servant remained at his lodgings in Blissfold, we knew not 
whither he was gone, and we were none of us likely to apply for in- 
formation upon that most interesting point. 

The advice I gave was meritorious in two ways: I did not commit 
myself with either the lover or the parent ; and, moreover, it was the onl 
advice I could give. I acted, I admit, a little upon my old principle of 
seeing what would turn up; and as I knew something must turn up by 
the next arrival of the post, I felt proportionally interested in the 
general result, which eleven o’clock would infallibly produce ; although 
I also admit that I certainly was not prepared for the accumulation of 
events which were, in point of fact, destined to overwhelm me long 
before that hour. 

Kate, who, I confess, was an object of considerable interest to me— 
not perhaps of the interest which the generality of the world might call 
‘interesting,’ but because the having her in my house involved, as I 
felt, a similar sort of responsibility to that which a man incurs who 
chances to have deposited in his care a barrel of gunpowder, which an 
unlucky match might, at some unexpected moment, explode. She 
was constantly hovering about the hall or the garden in a lamentable 
state of worry. Jane conducted herself differently : she did nothing to 
occupy her mind—poor dear, she had no mind to occupy; and except, 
as | have before had occasion to remark, looking at prints in books or 
affecting to do some work equivalent to nothing, her occupations con- 
sisted chiefly in looking at the fire or playing with the spaniel’s ears—so 
far that was safe; for although in after-life the still and silent lady is 
the one for mischief—at the relative ages of Kate and Jane, Kate was 
the impracticable one. | 

I was not so innocent of the world’s ways as not to suspect that 
Kate’s restlessness was intimately connected with the real object of her 
affectionate visit to Ashmead. She seemed more anxious to communi- 
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cate with her maid than seemed essentially necessary; and Harriet 
being still up-stairs, there was nobody to detect the little fidgetings and 
whisperings in the gallery, and even in the hall itself, which were going 
on, except myself. I however calmed my apprehension of anything 
unfortunate happening, by a recollection of the highly honourable con- 
duct of Kittington ; and even went the length of saying to myself, as, 
indeed, I had previously thought—* Well, if she did marry Kittington 
—bating her extreme juvenility—she might do worse; and as for 
Cuthbert, she would be sure of his forgiveness if she took it into her 
head to marry Rumagee Bomajee, his brown Parsee, with his high-caste 
— streak down his nose. I believe really—and I hope I do not do 

er an injustice—but | do really believe that Harriet, when she found 
me disposed to palliate Kate’s conduct about her Dieu de la danse, felt 
& great inclination to withdraw all her horrors and let her take her 
course. “ Let her marry him,” thought Harriet, “ and then Cuthbert 
will see what a delightful creature his daughter-in-law is.”” The experi- 
ment would have failed; but Kittington was not so to be caught. 

Well, Kate wandered, like Goosy Goosy Gander, 


“ Up stairs, down stairs, to my lady's chamber ;” 


whence, I believe, my lady would very readily have ordered Foxcroft to 
expel her— 


“ Take her by the left leg, and throw her down stairs "— 


but that the restlessness of her love-sick mind rendered the expulsion un- 
necessary. 

Wells went home—we dined—Sniggs did not appear—and I took 
his absence as a sort of barometrical symptom of his knowledge of the 
state of my influence at Montpelier, and I was obliged to be as agree- 
able as nature or the circumstances of the case permitted me to be 
to my two young friends, 

Scarcely however had the dessert been put down, and Kitty eaten 
three mouthfuls of Cuthbert’s best preserved ginger, when the sound of 
carriage-wheels, rapidly revolving, followed by the sudden jam crash of a 
stop at the hall-door, made us all start. Jingle, whingle, whingle, bang 
went the bells—bark went the dogs—a rush of servants across the hall 
followed, and the usual sequel of clapping down carriage-steps and 
mingled noises burst upon our ears, 

© What's this?” said I. 

* Pappy,”’ said Kate. 

** Mrs. Brandyball,” said Jane. 

“ The Deuce !”’ said I, 

Open flew the dinner-room doors, and the servant announced “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Nubley.” 

“ Gracious me !”’ said I, starting from my seat, and advancing to wel- 
come my most unexpected visitors. ' 

And sure enough in walked Mrs. Nubley, grinning and smirking, 
with her band, as usual, over her mouth—Nubley following, having 
scarcely finished his directions to his servant as to what the post-boy 
was to be paid for a fourteen-mile stage. 

“ Lauk ! Mr. Gurney,” screamed the lady, ‘ here you are—who these 
two young ladies are I don’t know. How is Mrs. Gurney?” 

“ As well as can be expected,” said I. 
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“ Lauk! you are such a man!” replied the lady. ‘ He! he! he!” 

“* My dear friend,”’ said Nubley, in the most lugubrious tone, “ you 
don’t, I suppose, know the reason of our coming here yet ?—How should 
he?” added the worthy, in his soliloquising tone. 

* T guess,” said I, fully impressed with the belief that Cuthbert had 
begged Nubley to attend the remains of the lamented Tom to the grave, 

* Can’t guess,” replied Nubley. 

** Sit down, Mrs. Nubley,’’ said I; “ what can I offer you ?—have 
you dined ?”” 

* Dined !” said the lady; ‘* lauk! Mr. G., you are so droll! Dined! 
do you suppose my dear N. could have gone on without something to 
eat before this? He! he! he!” 

* It’s a bad business has brought me here,” drawled out Nubley. 

* Yes,” said I, “a sad business; but I am glad you are come.” 

* What, have you heard ?” said the little man with the large head. 

“Of course,’’ replied I. ‘‘ Here are two young ladies whom you 
ought to know.”’ 

** They arn’t two of the Thompsons ?” said Nubley. 

*¢ Of the what ?” said I. 

* Oh!” said Nubley, “ then you don’t know, [ll take a little weak 
warm brandy and water,” continued he; “ and, my love,” addressing 
his wife, “ hadn’t you better go and see Mrs. Gurney, and take your 
things off? We are come to stay a little with you.” 

* [ conclude,” said I, ‘* that my brother Cuthbert has written to you, 
and that you will remain here, at all events, a day or two after the 
funeral.” 

“ Funeral !”’ said Nubley, with the deepest grief depicted on his little 
countenance. 

* Funeral !”? screamed Mrs. Nubley. “ He! he! he! What a droll 
man you are, Mr. G, !” 

** Are you not aware, then,” said I, “ that poor Cuthbert’s favourite 
son-in-law is dead ?—These are his sisters.” 

* Lauk !” said Mrs. Nubley. 

“* My!” said Mr. Nubley, “ that ugly baby ?” 

And both the young ladies fell to sobbing incontinently. 

So it is,” continued I; “ and I concluded, when I saw you, that 
Cuthbert had apprised you of the fact, and wished you to attend the 
ceremony.” 

“ Not a bit of it,’’ said Nubley. “ Dear me !—I am very sorry—nice 
boy, [ suppose—poor little dears! Why, Mrs. Nubley, you knew their 
mother. Dear me!—are these—eh !—la!—how naked their shoulders 
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are !—eh !—what !—don’t you, my dear 

* Lauk! Mr. Nubley, to be sure I did,” said Mrs. Nubley; “ and 
are you two really the dear little things I remember iv Calcutta? Bless 
me, how you are grown !”’ 

“ They do grow,” said Nubley; and then picking the stubble from 
his chin, muttered, “ umph! what a foolish remark!—eh! I’m very 
sorry about the boy. What did he die of?” 

** Small-pox,” said I. . 

* Not in the house ?”’ said Nubley. 

* No,” said Kate, “ I wish he was, poor dear—for then we might take 
a last look of him.” 
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~“ Poor dear!” said Nubley, “ where have you put him?” | 

“Oh,” said I, “I will explain all the circumstances /by-and-by. 
Perhaps, Mrs. Nuble , you would like to see Harriet. Kate, dear, ring, 
and send for Foxcro t and go with Mrs. Nubley to your aunt’s room— 
go, Jane, love.” 

And by all these exertions I put the train in motion, and found myself 
left alone with my present absent friend, whose peculiarities I have 
already so particularly noted down in the first portion of my papers, 
as to render any further remark wholly unnecessary. 

ee What, then,” said Nubley, when the /adies had retired, “* brother 
Cuthbert isn’t here ?”’ 

* No,”’ said I, “ he is gone to live for the present at Bath.”’ 

«“ Do these young Falwassers stay here ?” ig 

** No,”’ said I, “* they are here merely for the funeral of the brother. ? 

* What, then,” said Nubley, ‘“‘ Cuthbert has given up the house to 
you altogether ‘ 

“ T hope,” said I, “ he will soon return,’’ rather embarrassed by the 
question. 

Nubley, as was his custom, fixed his eyes full upon my face, and, as 
usual, stubbling his chin, muttered, * Not he—never, as long as you 
live. And these girls,” continued he, avowedly addressing me, “ are 
the two little children I remember being sent home by poor Falwasser. 
Good man, Falwasser—not wise—henpecked—talked to death by his 
wife—though he was a lawyer—eh! And when do they bury the boy?” 

“ The day is not fixed,” said I, “ nor will be till to-morrow. You 
will attend the funeral ??” 

“* Why, that depends,” said Nubley—“ not being asked—can’t say.” 

* Oh,” said I, “ I am too proud to ask you.” 

* You!” said Nubley; “ ah! that’s all very well—but—however, 
we'll see—Cuthbert hasn’t, you know—and so— but never mind—what I 
have come here about— never thought ofa funeral !—Captain Thompson, 
or whatever his name is, who has taken Chittagong Lodge—with all his 
sisters—I never heard of such a number of sisters—and they all have 
cousins; I am told they are playing old Nick with the place—and 
that the dilapidations are great, and rent not certain, eh!—let fur- 
nished—can’t distrain your own chairs and tables ;—and so—not know- 
ing of all this—we came down to beg a night or two's houseroom—never 

thought of the death—wouldn’t have come if I had heard of it ’—(sotto 
voce). 

That there was room for their accommodation in the house at Ashmead 
could not be denied ; but it did really seem the most vexatious addition 
to all my other calamities, that this most odious couple of people, in 
their separate ways, should be quartered upon me just at a moment 
when I was almost overwhelmed with difficulties of even greater im- 
portance. 

I smiled a new welcome, which was scarcely ended when Mrs. Nubley 
and the young ladies returned to us, having been, as it was evident to 
me, ejected with very little ceremony, from what, by courtesy, was still 
called Harriet’s “ sick-room.”’ 

“Lauk! Mr. Gurney,” screamed Mrs. Nubley, “ what a beautiful 
babby !—quite an ’Ercles !—I never did see. He! he! he !—you are 
such a man! and dear Mrs. G., how well she is looking! I have asked 
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all about the family—’specially after Fanny, and dear little Lizzy— 
Bessy, you call her.” 

* I do,” said Kate; “I’m very fond of Bessy, and so is she of me.” 

Do you recollect much of your mother, my little dear?” said 
Nubley. 

** Sir!?? said Kate, colouring crimson all over her neck and shoul- 
ders at being addressed in the paternal manner which Mr. Nubley chose 
to adopt. 

* You don’t recollect much of your poor mother ?” 

“No! I should think not!” said Kate, tossing her head aside. ‘* It 
is more than ten years since I was in India.” 

“* Dear me,’? said Nubley, “is that possible?—eh! Mrs. N., ten 
years? Well, to be sure!—eh! And you have been at school all this 
time, my little love ?”’ 

** I’ve left school now,”’ said Kate, looking stillettos at her examiner. 

* Only for a time, Kate,”’ said I. 

** For ever, I hope,’’ said Kate. ‘“ The minute Mrs. Brandyball re- 
tires, I‘am never to be pestered with school any more. Why should I?” 

‘And what is your name, my pretty child ?” continued Nubley, ad- 
dressing the other Falwasser. 

“* Jane, Sir,” replied she. 

** Lauk!”? said Mrs. Nubley, “‘ you were called after your aunt—I 
remember now. And are you both very clever ?—I suppose so. Your 
mamma was a charming woman—great friend of mine—many a pleasant 
day we have passed together. But it’s no use talking of ‘hat now. He! 
he! he!” 

To this sort of conversation—if conversation it might be called—I was 
destined to listen till tea and coffee were produced ; during the exhibi- 
tion of which (Kate doing the honours) Mrs. Nubley detailed all their 
apprehensions as to the mischief that was going on at Chittagong, and 
their anxiety to know its extent, and the means of obtaining legal re- 
dress ;—the by-play of the scene being kept up most assiduously by the 
young ladies of the party, who, whenever an opportunity occurred, ine 
dulged themselves in making the most grotesque faces at cach other, in 
the highest degree expressive of disgust and contempt, which the pro- 
ceedings of the newly-arrived guests had excited in their youthful 
bosoms. Secing all this going on, I felt it imperative on me not to hand 
over the antiques to the good-breeding of the moderns, by leaving the 
room, which I was most anxious to do, in order to communicate with 
Harriet upon the arrangements necessary in consequence of the arrival 
of our unexpected guests. 

It required a good deal of manceuvring to manage this matter, and I 
at last resolved to detach Mrs. Nubley, or rather, carry her off with me 
to Harriet’s room, to get her out of barm’s way—not s0 much caring 
about Nubley, who, in his quaint, odd manner, might make a tolerable 
fight against the pertness of my young connexious ; but there I was 
defeated, for the moment I suggested the lady’s visit to my wife’s room, 
both the dear girls volunteered to accompany us, and persisted in their 
intention, in spite of my remonstrances against their leaving Mr, Nubley 
by himself. 

It is not worth putting down in detail the various little schemes and 
stratagems by which the evening, in a house where mirth and amusement 
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were interdicted, was consumed ; but it is important to observe that a con- 
versation which I had with Nubley, after the ladies had retired for the 
night, gave a new turn to my thoughts, and even to my hopes with regard 
to Cuthbert. Of the manners, and style, and tone of behaviour adopted 
by the young Falwassers, the old Indian, even in the short space of time 
which had passed since his arrival at Ashmead, had made up his mind, 
and spoke of them in terms not less strong and abrupt than those which 
he was ordinarily in the habit of using upon less delicate topics. I saw he 
was vexed and mortified, and from a few of those involuntary mutterings 
in which he developed his secret thoughts, as well as from his avowed 
observations on the subject, vexed and mortified not more on his own 
account, or that of his wife, than upon mine—seeing that he had 
gathered, even in four hours, sufficient knowledge of the real state of the 
case, as to be convinced that there was an influence at work over Cuth- 
bert which was superior to mine, even if it had not superseded it en- 
tirely. 

The moment his remarks took the character of suspicion of this 
melancholy truth, and that I found him lamenting that so strange a per- 
version of all that might have been expected was likely to take place, it 
occurred to me that if I found my worst apprehensions realised, and that 
the system of neglect and even insult—I say insult, as far as Harriet is 
concerned—was continued, my only chance of retrieving Cuthbert, of 
opening his eyes to the delusion which Mrs. Brandyball was practising, 
and of re-establishing my natural claims to his affection, would be by 
the intercession of his present friend and former superior in business, 
Nubley. It is the advantage of a sanguine mind to seize upon a new 
idea with a sort of ecstacy, and to be full of gratitude for the apparent 
chance which has given it birth, and then to call to mind the com- 
bination of circumstances in which it has originated, in order to prove 
that it must be fortunate. If Nubley’s tenants at Chittagong had been 
respectable people, he would not have come to Ashmead, which at 
first I considered an annoyance. If he had not come to Ashmead during 
this particular week, he would not have seen the two young ladies, who 
nvoluntarily and unconsciously betrayed to him the real state of the 
case; it was not luck—it was not good fortune—but Providence that 
had permitted this very unexpected meeting ; and so earnestly did I feel 
the importance of the coincidence, that before Harriet’s eyes were 
closed for the night, she was apprised of my hopes and my determina- 
tion. 

It was well I had conjured up such hopes—for even if they eventually 
orn groundless, they served to sustain me against a new attack. 

forning came—breakfast came—post-hour came—no letter for me, 
except a bill from Messrs. Rumble and Stump, coachmakers of Long 
Acre, inclosing their bill of 428/. 16s. 6d., for the chariot with which 
I certainly understood Cuthbert had presented me, and for repairs 
done to the phaeton, which I imagined he had in the kindest manner 
possible given Harriet. This, unexpected as it was, appeared by no 
means so extraordinary as the absence of any communication from 
Cuthbert or his familiar—not a line to me: this might be nothing—but 
not a line to Kitty—that was something, and I could not satisfy myself 
of the reality of the circumstance, without renewing my inquiries as to 
the receipt of the letter-bag, and whether it had been opened, before 
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it was brought to me, as was sometimes the case, when the young ladies 
were what they then called “ at home;’’ but no—the key had not 
heen removed from the place where I always kept it, and the servants 
were perfectly sure nobody had touched the bag. 

When once suspicion is excited, however gently, confidence ends ; 
and [ confess it was rather by the evident mystification of the girls 
themselves at breakfast, at not having heard from Cuthbert, or the busy 
B., that I was satisfied that no tricks had been played with the letters, 
than by any other part of the history. 

It was not long, however, before I was enlightened. I had observed, 
since Sniggs’s return from Montpelier, a sort of shyness—a disinclination 
to be so much about Ashmead ; indeed, | minuted it down at the time, 
and drew my conclusions therefrom. Every hour of his absence, and 
his unwillingness to come to a house out of which it was previously 
difficult to keep him, satisfied me that my first suspicions were well 
grounded, and that he felt his ultimate success in his attacks upon Cuth- 
bert’s pocket very much depended on an ostensible abandonment of me 
and mine; nor did I doubt that his latent dislike for Mrs. Wells—for a 
share of which I of course came in, because at her suggestion, or rather 
command, I had invited Dr. Downey (whom he hated, because he en- 
vied) to supplant him when Harriet was confined—gave a very consi- 
derable additional weight to my poor brother’s injunctions to him, 
which, as I felt it, delivered over to him the entire charge and arrange- 
ment of every proceeding consequent upon Tom’s death. 

The arrival, shortly after breakfast, not of Sniggs, but of the putty- 
faced urchin in the glazed hat, with a letter directed not to me, but to 
Kitty, entirely justified my suspicions. The pacquet was delivered to 
the young lady, with an announcement that Mr. Sniggs’s servant 
waited. 

Kitty upon receiving the letter begged to retire, and, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, quitted the breakfast-room, followed by Jane. The 
interesting young creatures remained absent about half an hour, when 
Jane returned, bringing me the following letter, addressed by Sniggs— 
by Sniggs, recollect—to Kate :— 


“My dear Miss Falwasser—I have received the inclosed for you 
from Mrs. Brandyball, who tells me she writes in the name of your dear 
father—(su6 audi “ in law ”’)—who is too much exhausted to write to 
you himself. I send you, also, a letter which I have received, and 
which you will be good enough to show to Mr. Gilbert Gurney. Make 
my compliments to him, and say, that, knowing his dread of infection, I 
consider it, under existing circumstances, more prudent to abstain from 
visiting Ashmead. I shall be glad to hear from you and your sister as 
to your wishes with regard to the contents of Mrs. Brandyball’s letter, 
of which, as you will see by the letter, which you will be good enough 
to show your uncle, I am in some degree aware. Pray present my best 
respects to Mr. Gilbert Gurney and his lady, and believe me, dear Miss 
Falwasser, 

** Your obedient servant, 
: “ S. Snices.” 


“ Well,” said I, “ and where is this letter which I am to be fa- 
voured with a sight of ?” 
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“ Here, dear,” said Jane. ve 
“* Montpelier; Bebe ee) 
“Dear Mr. Sniggs—The devoted attentions which you were kind 
enough to bestow upon the dear departed have so entirely gained—I 
will not only say, the esteem—but the affection of Mr. Guam y, that he 
would again and again have expressed his gratitude in writing had he 
the power to exert himself sufficiently: as it is, 1 am desnuttd 1 ek 
form the pleasing office of conveying to you his renewed expressions ie of 
esteem. 

“ Mr. Gilbert Gurney’s peculiar situation with regard to his new- 
born child, and the dread which his wife entertains of infection, induce 
Mr. Gurney to address himself direct to youas to the necessary instruc- 
tions for the funeral of the dear child, instead of creating any alarm in 
their family. He wishes the funeral to be in the highest degree re- 
spectable, but free from ostentatious display, and leaves it entirely to 
you to decide whether the dear children should attend it; the main 
point being, the question whether any danger to themselves is likely to 
impend. This will however all rest with you, to whom he entirely con- 
fides the whole arrangement. 

* I have written at length to Miss Falwasser, but as you are con- 
sidered responsible by Mr. Gurney for the conduct of this business, 
and as he is so very strongly impressed with your kindness and activity 
in hastening hither from all your professional avocations to break the 
melancholy news of the demise of the poor child, who, unavoidably 
I admit, was an exile from the house in which, of all others in the world, 
he ought to have been a permanent inmate, he relies wholly upon 
you to see that his injunctions are strictly complied with. 

*T should feel greatly obliged to you if you would persuade Mrs. 
Sniggs to do any little kind office to the dear girls with respect to what- 
ever article of mourning which they may require. Mrs. Gilbert Gurney is 
not yet, of course, sufficiently recovered to take much trouble upon such 
points, and although I believe the young ladies are provided with all 
the essentials for a change of habit, still if you would mention this re- 
- quest of Mr. Gurney’s, he would feel obliged to you, for they are yet 
young, and although they have suffered a double privation in the loss 
of both parents, their losses occurred at a period of their lives when 
their minds had not imbibed sufficient knowledge of mundane affairs to 
be capable recipients of information essential upon such melancholy 
occasions. 

** T have another word to say: Mr. Gurney, whose soul breathes the 
spirit of gentleness, and whose heart is all “affection, has devoted the 
last few hours to the composition of a few lines by way of inscription 
on the tablet of which you so feclingly spoke when you were here—and 
what a consolation was your visit in the absence of nearer ties! Mr. 
Gurney incloses the inscription due to the merits of the poor lost angel, 
and an epitaph, which I consider beyond all praise. If Mr. Gilbert 
Gurney could spare time to look at these tributes, I think his brother 
would be gratified, for he sometimes speaks of him with kindly feeling, 
which I hope he will always cherish. The artist you mentioned when 
you were here would, I have no doubt, adequately execute any little 
memorial suitable to the circumstances. I refer you to Miss Falwasser 
for any further particulars, to whom I have communicated all that can 
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be necessary to guide your conduct. With the best regards of Mr. 
Gurney; in which I sincerely join, 
** Believe me, dear Mr. Sniggs, yours truly, 
“7, BRaANDYBALL.” 


I could hardly contain, not so much my indignation, as my astonish- 
ment at the contents of this most extraordinary letter, and it was with 
great difficulty I attempted to read the enclosure containing the pro- 
posed inscription and epitaph to the memory of poor Tom, Read it I 
did, and I admit it only added one more to the many examples of 
caricatured description which abound in all the cathedrals, churches, 
chapels, convents, conventicles, crypts, and cemeteries in the world. 
Thus itran, and although Cuthbert was permitted to assume the credit of 
the composition, the beautifully figurative style of Mrs. Brandyball 
would, spite of all her efforts to subdue it, burst out in its most unques- 
tionable form :— 

** Sacred to the memory of Master Tuomas GrorGk FALWAssER, 
Who died on the — of , 18—, 
Aged fourteen years and six wecks. 





To a lovely person and captivating manners 
He united a capacious mind, 
Admirably well stored, considering the 
Tenderness of his years, with knowledge 
And accomplishments. 

His disposition was amiable and kind, 
His feelings were just and honourable, 
His thoughts pure and guileless, 

His affections devoted and undivided 
For those 
Who, bending under the weight of his 
Irreparable loss, 

Have, to testify their never-fading love 
And remembrance of him, 

Placed this humble but genuine testimony 
To his worth and virtues, 

Which seemed to be of a character too celestial 
For this grovelling sphere. 





Each moment has its sickle, emulous 

Of Time's enormous scythe whose ample sweep 
Strikes empires from the root ; 

Plays his little weapon in a narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 

The fairest bloom of sublanary bliss*.” 


There was something extremely ingenious, as it struck me, in the 
notion of every moment being at work destroying all ‘* sublanary’”’ bliss 
with a little sickle of its own, in hopes of doing as much mischief as. the 
old master-hand could effect with his “ enormous’’ scythe, and hereabouts 
I doubted very much to which of my friends, Cuthbert or the lady, the 
credit of the authorship was assignable ; but the preceding inscription 
was more than I could digest ; and yet, as I have already said, the system 
18 a common one, and the flattering falsehoods which grace the marble 














* A verbatim et literatim copy of this epitaph may be seen in the churchyard of 
Kimpton, in Hertfordshire.—Ev, 
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shrines of those whose merits while alive were not discernible, at least 
to the naked eye, are little worse than this tribute to Tom Falwasser. 
At his age, poor fellow, I could not say, as the officer did who para- 
phrased Purcell’s epitaph in Westminster Abbey, in favour of a general 
whose remains lay undistinguished by a line of remark, “ He is gone 
to that place where his own fireworks alone can be exceeded ;” but I 
could not read of his amiable disposition, lovely person, and captivating 
manners, without thinking of the squibs and crackers, or reverting to 
the last two bottles of cherry brandy. 

I saw at once that the effusion was the result of the first shock, and 
that a few weeks would so far assuage the grief of Cuthbert for his loss, 
as to permit me, if it were left to my discretion, to moderate, m some 
degree, the extraordinary eulogy which it contained. It is wonderful 
how often this sort of softening down occurs in the world. One of our 
most eminent sculptors was applied to, some years since, by a Mrs. 
Gingham, the widow of an opulent tradesman, who had died exceedingly 
rich, to make a design for a monument to his memory. The lady, who 
was, as the poet has it, cursed with a taste, gave a description of the 
sort of monument she wished for, which was to consist of a group of 
figures :—Fame was to appear, sounding the reputation of the late 
Mr. Gingham, as an eminent linen-draper; Hibernia, with a piece of 
Irish cloth under her arm, was to lean on her stringless harp; while 
Britannia was to be represented embracing Mr. G., as he was seated 
in his armed chair, with an opened piece of cambric muslin in his lap ; 
while Liberty, standing behind him, displayed her bonnet-rouge on a 
pole immediately over his head. Above these again were to be two or 
three naked, plump little boys, with wings, flying about as wild as 
swallows ; and in the fore-ground were to be disposed several bales of 
goods, an anchor, a pile of cannon-balls, the rudder of a ship, and other 
suitable objects calculated to convey & just idea of the extent of his 
business ; while at his feet were to be seen kneeling his mourning widow 
and three children. On the right hand was to be a view of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, with palm-trees, pyramids, crocodiles, and cypresses in the 
distance. Startled by the elaborate description of the exemplary lady, 
the sculptor hinted that the execution of such a work would cost at least 
seven thousand pounds. 

* A mere trifle to one who loved as I have loved,” said Mrs. G. 
* Make the design.”’ 

The sculptor did make the design, and at the end of three months the 
lady called again :—she saw the beautiful sketch; and then said, she 
thought perhaps it might appear somewhat too ostentatious—that every- 
body knew how extensive poor dear G.’s trade had been, and that per- 
haps the single figure sitting alone would be better, under all the cir- 
cumstances—the fore-ground might be relieved with certain emblems, 
&c.; but she wished the sculptor to reduce the design to the cost of 
about two thousand pounds. 

The artist again did as she desired, and her late husband was repre- 
sented, G. by himself, G., in the same armed chair—Hibernia had left 
her stringless harp in one corner—Britannia had posed her shield in the 
other—Fame had left her trumpet on one side of his seat, and Liberty 
had placed the pole, with her cap upon it, behind it—the figures had 
taken their departure, but the emblems remained. 
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Three months more elapsed, and the widow came again. Again she 
admired the design— But would it not be better to adopt a little sketch 
which her friend Mr. Hobkirk had made—merely a tablet—and an in- 
scription—quite plain ?” 

Hereabouts the sculptor lost all patience, and doing a violence to his 
naturally kind feelings, entreated the lady tu transfer her favours to the 
first stone-mason she might meet with, who would no doubt be too happy 
to receive fifty pounds for embodying her young friend’s ideas. 

It may perhaps be superfluous to add that Mrs. Gingham became 
Mrs. Hobkirk long before the tablet was begun, and that the lamented 
linen-draper measures his length in the parish church to this day, un- 
honoured and unrecorded, 

As human nature is human nature, I calculated that poor Cuthbert’s 
seven thousand pounds’ worth of sorrow, at the present moment, would 
gradually decrease to a reasonable amount, and accordingly put the 
epitaph and the inscription into my coat-pocket to “* bide their time ;”’ 
not, | admit, in the slightest degree disposed just at that period to offer 
a word of opinion as to their literary merits. 

“ Well,”’ said I to Jane, after having read this curious communication, 
addressed to a person who had so unexpectedly been ‘‘ made up” into 
an intimate friend, “and what does Kate’s letter say ?” 

“Oh,” said Jane, “she won’t tell me: all she says is, that she 
wishes to see Mr. Sniggs directly; and wishes to know whether you 
think she might not go to his house in the pony-phaeton—with the 
head up—with me, and take our maid with us, and then we might see 
poor Tom ; and besides, she wants to buy some crape and some 
love-———”’ 

“Some what ?” said [. 

** Some mourning-stuff,” said Jane ; “and as aunt is not well enough 
to trouble herself, Kitty thinks we might go.” 

“7 think not,”’ said I—** nothing could be more indelicate.”’ 

“Very well, Uncle,”’ said Jane, who is really well-dispositioned, and 
who, I knew, had only been put forward by her elder sister; “then [’ll 
go and tell Kate so. Only she has got a great deal all about it in her 
letter.” 

Away went Jane. Nubley had heard what passed. He turned his 
eyes upwards and moaned, and looked out of the window, and played 
the Devil’s tatoo upon the glass. I liked the symptoms. I had not 
breathed a syllable of my intention of making him a mediator between 
Cuthbert and myself; therefore every aggravating circumstance that 
could occur illustrative of the inevitable division between us while he 
was with me was delightful to me. Mrs. Nubley had gone to Harriet, 
who was yet ignorant of the “ cut direct”? which Cuthbert had given us, 
delivering the carte blanche for the arrangements into the hands of the 
Gorgon who commanded him. 

Accredited as Kate evidently was, I honestly admit I waited her 
approach with trepidation. It really was too bad: every act of my 
life since Cuthbert’s return and domiciliation amongst us had been 
invariably misrepresented ; and the last measure which I had adopted, 
not only upon my own feeling, but with the entire support of Wells, 
a man of the world too—I mean that of sending Sniggs to Montpellier 
instead of going myself—had produced the least looked-for effect: for 
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it had not only increased his popularity with Cuthbert, bat had estranged 
him from myself, and made me contemptible in the eyes of the man 
whom I had raised into notice, and even practice, by inviting him to 
attend Cuthbert at Ashmead. 

I waited for Kate—she did not come. Nubley. seemed extremely 
fidgety—so was I; and, in the midst of this most embarrassing lull, as 
the sailors call it, a loud ringing at the hall-door announced an arrival ; 
and who should present himself, but the reverend Rector, my worthy 
father-in-law, whose flushed cheeks and almost quivering lip proclaimed 
him in a sort of agony of excitement—the cause of which I was not 
very far from anticipating. 

He entered the room, and hastily acknowledging Nubley, as if he had 
expected to find him there~which he certainly could not have done— 
caught my hand. 

“*Give me ten minutes’ conversation,” said Wells ; “ you never heard 
—I have got a letter—insolent puppy - 

“Come into the library,” said I—*‘ to be sure—yes—I can guess.” 

“ You never heard,’’ said Wells. 

“It doesn’t surprise me,” replied I. 

“IT want to read you part of Mrs. Brandyball’s letter,” said Kate, 
coming into the room at the same moment.—‘‘ Ah, Mr. Wells, how do 
you do?” 

“Very ill, my dear,” said Wells. 

* Very well,” said I, “ I'll hear it in ten minutes, Kitty.” 

**May Jane and I go to Mr. Sniggs’s ?”’ asked Kate. 

“Ask Harriet,”’ replied I, glad to shift some of the responsibility of 
what was going on upon some other shoulders. 

“Oh,” said Kate, “ she won’t let us go.”” 

“She!” thought !. 

**Come,”’ said Wells, “ there is not a moment to be Jost.” 

*T°ll be back directly,”’ said I to the girls. 

“Mr. Nubley,” said I, “do me the favour to entertain the young 
ladies for five minutes, till I come back.”’ 

“Oh la, Gig!”’ said Kate; and away she and her sister ran, laughing 
through their grief in the most obstreperous manner. 

Another loud ring preceded the announcement of Mrs. Sniggs, who 
never before had set foot in the house except at a dance on Twelfth 
Night, when she brought two dancing-girls who had no particular 
relations, but who, presuming upon Cuthbert’s message, now made her 
appearance to consult with the Miss Falwassers about mourning. A talk 
followed, the prelude to which I could not stop to hear; but hurrying 
to the library with my much-excited father-in-law, I left the girls and 
the apothecary’s wife in earnest conversation in the hall, and saw 
Nubley creep out of the glass-door at the back of the house to take his 
accustomed after-breakfast stroll in a walk well sheltered by evergreens. 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND.—=NO. Il. 
IN THE SUMMER AND AUTUMN OF 1837. 


One of the sweetest spots on the banks of the Lec is the ancient 
castle of Carighadrohid, ‘built in the fifteenth century, and the scene 
of more than one sanguinary struggle during the civil wars: the walls 
rise boldly from the very brink of the river, and seem at first sight to be 
joined to the ancient bridge—its companion in years, but not in decay. 
The castle, beautifully shrouded with ivy, consists of one immense 
tower, which, so late as forty years ago, was the residence of Mr. 
Bowen, into the possession of whose family it fell about fifty years pre- 
vious. It was a romantic habitation ; its little windows, half dimmed 
with the ivy, looked forth on the wild vale and stream, which in winter 
was an impetuous torrent. Entertainments continued to be given at 
intervals in the ruined tower not very long since, when the last possessor, 
no longer its inhabitant, was stricken in years; he took a pleasure in 
continuing, even to the verge of life, the memories and feelings of past 
time. The dining-room of centuries was once more prepared—the few 
old friends that remained were bidden (for death had been busy with 
many)—most of the neighbouring gentlemen came—and the evening 
was a happy and joyous one. 

Twelve years only ago, each side of the Lee was here wild and neg- 
lected ; at present there is the beautiful village of Killinardrish, flourish- 
ing plantations and ornamented grounds—a proof how much is often 
done by industry, enterprise, and taste on the waste grounds of Ireland ; 
for this was thought one of the most unimprovable places in the neigh- 
hourhood. In winter the Lee rises so as to cover all the lower lands. ‘The 
gentlemen to whom these improvements are due are R. B. Crooke 
and J. Bowen, Esqs.; and this example has been influential in inducing 
others to plant largely along the Lee. The order and neatness of the 
village of Killinardrish strike every passenger; the cottages being all 
whitewashed and well thatched, and the walls covered with the monthly 
rose and honeysuckle—a striking contrast to the neighbouring villages and 
the filthy town of Macroom. It has also an infant school, and a Sunday 
school for adults, both of them admirably regulated and brought to their 
present state of perfection through great difficulty and persecution. As 
these schools, now commencing in various parts of Treland, are perhaps 
the nursery of future light to the head and heart of the rising genera- 
tion, it may be as well to give the detail of the progress. Established 
by a Protestant lady, it had for a length of time but very few pupils, till 
the novelty induced many Roman Catholic parents to ask if they might 
send their children: thus by degrees the school increased to above 
sixty children, when the priest menaced the parents, and required them 
to take away their children, and then demanded of the patroness how 
she dared teach the gospel to them; and if she persisted in it, he would 
have the house pulled down to the ground: he trembled with rage as 
he said this. Very soon the children were taken away, and the school 
reduced to two Protestants. She continued for six months with this 
little relic of her institution : the priest rejoiced at this result. The 
children loved the school so much, that, after being turned out, they 
often used to assemble at dusk in a solitary and beautiful lane, on pur- 
pose to sing their hymns; they feared to do this in the day-time, lest it 
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should come to the knowledge of the priest. The lady described it as a 
very affecting thing to hear the music of their little voices, coming from 
a lonely spot, in the stillness of the evening. Was there ever a more 
resistless comment on persecution? At last many of the parents waited 
on her again, and inquired if she would take the scholars back, as they 
were always teazing to return ; and by degrees one after the other returned, 
until the school became even more numerous than before. When we 
visited the school, the forwardness, and deep attention and stillness of 
the children, often gathered from the poorest cottages, much surprised 
us. Scarcely one of them had shoes or stockings, but all were perfectly 
clean, their hair neatly combed, and even in their poor clothing there was 
a neatness not often seen in Ireland. Their needle-work was very nicely 
done ; they seemed to delight in their knowledge of the Scripture—for 
this knowledge is inculeated beyond every other. They sang beauti- 
fully a hymn that alluded to their own destitution and hopes. The 
Sunday school for adults is numerously attended, and even by many of 
the parents of the children. The lady whose zeal and perseverance 
have achieved this great work is Mrs. Bowen of Oak Grove. 

Several of the churches in the neighbourhood are small but neat, and 
even luxurious in their interior, The clergymen in this and many 
other parts of the county are an admirable body of men: many of them 
are men of private fortune, but they have all borne the Jate troubles and 
losses, from the painful tithe-question, with patience and equanimity ; 
and often while not receiving a farthing of their usual income, continued 
their wonted and extensive charities in their parishes. For much of 
their zeal, energy, and devotedness, it is not too much to say they have 
to thank persecution. Surrounded by a vast Romish population—the 
security of their position and property often doubtful—the hopes of the 
future dim and discouraging—their hearts have kindled within them, for 
religion was their only refuge, and the exertions it inspired their great 
and happy excitement. 

In the churchyard of Ahina there was every Sunday exhibited a sin- 
gular spectacle. Beneath an aged ash was the tomb of a priest who died 
about thirty years since, in the odour of a sanctity so influential as to 
give a miraculous virtue to the earth round his tomb, and a clear little 
well beside it. The sick and the diseased of both sexes, and of every con- 
dition, came on horseback and foot, often from a considerable distance, 
to the priest’s grave. Each brought his little cup or drinking-vessel ; 
they knelt alone or in groups beneath the aged ash ; those who could 
not kneel lay on the ground, comforted that they were on so hallowed a 
soil. The grave, a simple grass-covered mound, without stone or mo- 
nument, was in the midst; and on each side of it, and by the brink of 
the well, were ranged their little cups and basins; they mixed some of 
the earth from the grave with the water of the well, and drank them, in 
the full persuasion of a speedy or gradual cure of their maladies. The 
stillness of these groups was striking: during the English service within 
the church, at a few yards’ distance, they were as hushed as the old 
priest who slept beneath; the lips of many moved in prayer, but no 
word was uttered. Some, after drinking the earth and water, seemed to 
be lost in thought. But the thoughts of the poor, and even the more 
decent Irish on religion, are very pitiable: their usual imagination and 
quickuess of apprehension desert them here: the ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures tells fearfully on the intellect: even the mention of places s0 
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familiar to us, which often sound like music to most minds, rarely 
touched a corresponding chord in their fancy or memory. “ Isn’t ita 
pity, your honour,” said a clever Irishman, whose curiosity would not 
awake, “ but what some unfortunate wicked sinner could see them 
places in Palestine? *twould be a great consarn for him! surely he'd be 
mighty righteous all his life after !’’ 

The course of the Lee towards Cork is adorned with many villas and 
ruins: one of the most picturesque is Dripsy Castle. The tall ivied 
tower and its large court stand on a steep bank over the Lee, and over- 
look a soft and delicious prospect. On the castle bank are some im- 
mense ash-trees, their trunks beautifully covered with ivy. The four- 
teen miles hence to Cork are beautiful, and richly varied—a road little 
known to the tourist in general, as it is out of the highway to Killarney, 
and every other place of note. 

Many parts of this district, more particularly for many miles on each 
side of the river around Killinardrish, are not without advantages to 
tempt a stranger’s residence: the average rent of land, taking the bed 
and good together, is 30s. the acre; and though not rich, it is good arable 
and grazing land. Provisions are very cheap, the country pleasant and 
diversified, the society friendly and hospitable ; every gentleman keeps 
his carriage, and many servants, often on an income that would render 
these luxuries impossible in England. Building does not here entail 
endless expenses ; the quarries of stone being adjacent, wages low; and 
taxes of every kind being unknown, the dwellings are supplied with an 
abundance of windows quite enviable. Purchases of a fine estate, with 
a house belonging, may at times be most advantageously made ; even 
Dripsy Castle, an old mansion, and valuable as well as romantic terri- 
tory, is now for sale, on most moderate terms. There is here no inse- 
curity of property, the country being perfectly tranquil; the landlords, 
who are almost all Protestants, are mostly popular among their Papist 
tenants, and a few, who are especially kind, are greatly beloved by them. 

Cork is a lively and pleasant city; we spent a fortnight here very 
agreeably. The public library is a valuable resource to the stranger, 
private libraries not being abundant either in town or country ; in the 
latter they are somewhat rare, and, like angel visits, seem in many parts, 
even in affluent dwellings, to be “ few and far between.” The environs 
of the city are surprisingly beautiful, on every side. The passage from 
Cove to Cork bears no faint resemblance to that of the Bosphorus, be- 
tween Constantinople and Therassia; inferior, but not unlike in loveli- 
ness and maguificence. The shores are lofty, but without high hills or 
mountains in the back-ground, that give perfection to such a scene: 
they are covered with groves, pleasure-grounds, and gardens, down to 
the water’s edge; villa rises beside and above villa for a number of 
miles, in endless and ever-varying succession; and each stands alone, 
in its own little or large, yet exquisite domain—each rejoices in its own 
beauty of wood, park, avenue, and dell, without interfering with its 
neighbour; whatever their taste, or form, or size, each looks luxuriously 
from its windows and shady places on the sails of every nation, on the 
broad river that looks like a lovely and peopled lake. There are here and 
there little creeks and reaches of the stream that bathe the entrance to 
the recesses of some noble villa, and give to it a semblance of loneliness ; 
for it is impossible to feel alone on this estuary, the sights and sounds of 
life, and prosperity, and commerce, are too bright, yivid, and ceaseless, 
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In the neighbourhood of the city are magnificent drives and walks ; 
round the Black Rock, for several miles, is a variety of delightful and 
at times wild scenery, where there are also numerous seats in rather 
more retired, but not less charming, ‘situations than those on the river. 
The Black Rock Castle is a very handsome turreted building of. fine 
stone, the property of a private gentleman ; it juts out on a point, and 
looks like an exquisite and majestic portal to the scene beyond. Per- 
haps one of the most attractive rides is the Glanmire road: three miles 
out is a little glen, through which a sequestered walk, rich with grove, 
and stream, and cottage, leads to Riverstown. The first time we saw 
Glanmire the sun was setting on its slopes of vivid green, its vast and 
aged oak-trees, its villas, some of them gloomy with the depth of foliage, 
and others with their graceful porticos and splendid entrances crimsoned 
with the dying light. The islands, four or five in number, between 
Cove and Cork, are of considerable size, and are laid out with great 
taste and effect by the proprietors of the houses, who keep yachts, and 
seem to live in their luxurious isles as pleasantly as man can desire. 

The county gaol, about half a mile from the town, has a striking ex- 
terior, and is in the interior surprisingly clean and neat ; the regulations 
are perfect, as is the order throughout of the sleeping, eating, and other 
wards, chambers, and chapel: the tables are of iron, and let down by 
pullies from the roof at the dinner hour. Out of two hundred criminals 
confined here, there was not one for any heinous offence or crime—a 
rare circumstance in an Irish county prison. They all looked healthy, 
as they might well do, for the situation was airy and delightful on the 
banks of the Lee; and every ward and cell was so well ventilated with 
fresh air, that it was impossible anything dirty or unwholesome should 
exist. Potatoes were even excluded as an article of diet lest the skins 
should be thrown carelessly about and soil the floor. A community of 
Irish living without potatoes was certainly an anomaly, and they consider 
it a severe punishment to be kept on bread as a substitute, their allow- 
ance of which they would gladly part with for half the quantity of potatoes. 

The House of Industry is the next edifice worthy of observation ; it 
is attached to the Lunatic Asylum, from which the idiots and those pa- 
tients who are restored to a state of convalescence and are destitute, are 
received and put to work at a variety of employments. The building is 
very spacious, containing schools for the children, rooms for weaving, 
rem, — work of every kind, shoe-making, tailoring, plain fur- 
niture, ding, &c. ‘There were fourteen or fifteen sleeping-wards, 
each bed in which was made perfectly neat, the linen purely white, and 
not a particle of dust in any of the rooms. There were also infirmaries 
for each sex, and a separate one for children, where they were attended 
with the greatest care and kindness. Beside the beds of many a 
sufferer in the women’s department were several ladies reading and 
praying; indeed, this establishment is daily visited by a number of 
young as well as married women of all classes, who consider it a duty 
as well as a pleasure to alleviate the sufferings of the sick and dying. 
What a contrast between such a scene as this, of order, cleanliness, and 
comfort, and the wretched cellars and hovels in the city of Cork, peopled 
with squalid and desolate beings, in whose life there is no comfort, and 
in their death no sympathy! A woman had just breathed her last in a 
ward where-there were about sixteen patients. She was surrounded by 
four persons, one supporting her head: there was kindness and sym- 
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pathy in the countenance of each. It was ‘a pauper’s death-bed, ithat 
is ‘so often a friendless and pitiless one: but here it was not so. ‘The 
internal regulation pursued by the present governor and governess’ is 
beyond ‘praise: there is a stillness and quiet in every part, among a 
mass of human beings who, till their entrance here, were among the 
idlest and most degraded of the human race. The expenses are partly 
defrayed by voluntary contributions and the produce of the industry of 
the inmates, who are also allowed a part of what they gain each week by 
way of encouragement to their exertions. It must be understood that 
these are all voluntary inmates to this institution, as there is no law to 
compel them to enter: when it was first established they showed great 
reluctance to come in, and when they came were very unwilling to 
stay: but in a short time this unwillingness wore away, and at present 
they could have far more inmates than there is room to accommodate 
rr and they contemplate enlarging the building if funds can be 
raised. 

We then visited the Lunatic Asylum, which adjoins the former. 
There were no cases of interest in this asylum; most of the inmates 
were of the lower class of life, and where the mind is previously coarse 
and uncultivated its derangement presents only a dreary void. An in- 
mate had lately left the house, in whose spirit and character there was 
something remarkable, and whose, artless tale was afterwards related to 
us by herself. She was a young and handsome Roman Catholic, of an 
ardent and inquiring mind: how many a fine intellect is there in the 
grasp of Rome that, ere many years are gone, shall break their bonds and 
seek their own freedom as this girl sought hers, but with less of trouble 
and anguish. Her rank in life was respectable; she lived alone with 
her mother, and passed much of her leisure time in reading. An inti- 
mate acquaintance, younger than herself, falling very ill, she often 
visited her. The Catholic passed her evenings by the bed-side of the 
Protestant, conversed with her, soothed her sufferings, and sometimes 
read to her. The latter, a girl of extreme beauty, believed herself to be 
dying, and desired to hear the Scriptures rather than mee other book, 
and they were generally read by her mother, whose only child she was. 
To relieve the latter, whose grief was great, the visitor at last read oc- 
casionally in them herself, and saw with surprise the comfort and hope 
they imparted to the sufferer: that while she listened attentively her 
drooping look often kindled, and a glad expression came to her pale 
and beautiful features. At length she began at intervals to read for 
herself: in a mind so earnest and reflecting this could not long continue 
without decided results. She began to be alarmed, and while her friend 
seemed to be ray willingly and calmly to the grave, she was filled 
with disquietude. Often, while watching at night beside her, lost in 
her own thoughts, and those thoughts doubtful and confused, she felt it 
to be a fearful thing to have her faith shattered and her hope taken from 
her. A less determined temper would have shunned a farther perusal 
of the Scriptures as dangerous; perhaps she would have done so, but 
for the spectacle of the wasted and gentle being before her, whose can- 
dour and uprightness she knew. 

She brooded over the conflicting faith till her disquietude increased 
even to terror; and was bitterly opposed by her mother, who could not 
bear to see her thus troubled, and inclining, as she thought, to Pro- 
testantism. She read indiscriminately, but loved better the figurative 
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poriry of the Old Testament : the book of Job and the Prophets, hitherto 
books, opened a world of new and exciting thoughts ; often high 
and delightful, but soon dimmed again by fear and uncertainty. The 
mental conflicts of the Roman Catholic girl increased to such a degree 
that the understanding was at last shattered, and she was taken to the 
Asylum. Here the only visitor was her mother, who wept over the 
wreck of her child, and would have taken the copy of the Scriptures, 
which she still retained, from her, but no entreaties could induce her to 
part with it. The derangement was intellectual, not physical: her fine 
figure was not at all wasted ; there was no unnatural brightness in the 
eye, which was dark, piercing, and impetuous as when in health. Like 
so many of her countrywomen, she wanted that blessed thing in her 
sex—a soft and gentle voice; and when she stood in her cell, and, 
waving her hand, began to weigh and compare the rival religions that 
were now distracting her, she was not unlike one of the ancient reformers 
pleading before his conflicting judges. One day a clergyman visiting 
the Asylum saw one of the inmates whose dress and air were superior 
to those of the other inmates, sitting on the stairs, a book clasped in 
one hand, her head reclining on the other, while her tears were falling 
fast. He conversed with her, and soothed her agitation, and even flat- 
tered her by disputing on two or three points: it was evident that the 
i of conscious intellect was strong within her. It seemed that she 
vad only wanted a judicious counsellor, for she was in a few weeks re- 
stored, and left the Asylum after six months’ confinement. The young 
Protestant, against all hope, had in the mean time recovered: the 
meeting between the two friends was one of exquisite surprise and plea- 
sure, They might now be said to have a common hope and sympathy. 
On visiting them, the contrast they exhibited was striking: the girl just 
risen from the brink of the grave was a picture of the pure and beauti- 
ful faith that had been her stay; her manners simple and gentle; her 
countenance lovely, no longer pale with suffering, but flushed with 
happiness; her voice was soft and musical. She stood by the side of 
her friend, in whose impetuous manner, sterner nature, and wilder 
words, there was more of the child of Rome. How hard is it to free 
the soul and memory from the corruptions and delusions, many of them 
so sweet, of Rome! they were nearly, but not wholly vanquished: the 
mother but feebly imposed on the stronger intellect of. her daughter; on 
that intellect a few clouds of superstition still hovered, but they were 
passing away for ever. 

To the clergy of this city no ordinary praise is due: the demands on 
their activity and charity, where the poor are so numerous and ignorant, 
are great and continual, and well are they responded to. Where the 
incomes are in general so moderate, the self-denial of many must be 
eminent in order to meet the hourly calls for relief to the body or mind. 
The present moment is the fearful one to the irish; the future they are 
too light-hearted to be gloomy about; and their friendless and desolate 
homes are illumined by their cheerful temperament; and this makes 
you feel the more for them. They who suffer thus are of the Romish 
church: but this consideration does not diminish the benevolence of 
the clergy, though that church has caused the iron to enter into their 
soul. 

(a en eee 
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THE SKY-BLUE DOMINO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B, 


Ir was a fine autumnal evening; I had been walking with a friend 
until dusk on the Piazza Grand, or principal square in the town of 
Lucca. We had been conversing of England, our own country, from 
which I had then banished myself for nearly four years, having taken 
up my residence in Italy to fortify a weak constitution, and having 
remained there long after it was requisite for my health from an at- 
tachment to its pure sky, and the dolce far niente which so wins 
upon you in that luxurious climate. We had communicated to each 
other the contents of our respective letters arrived by the last mail, had 
talked over politics, great men, acquaintances, friends and kindred, 
and, tired of conversation, had both sank into a pleasing reverie as we 
watched the stars twinkling above us, when my friend rose hastily and 
bid me good night. 

“‘ Where are are you going, Alfred ?”’ inquired I. 

“T had nearly forgotten I had an appointment this evening. I pro- 
mised to meet somebody at the Marquesa di Cesto’s masquerade.”’ 

“Pshaw! are you not tired of these things?” replied L; “ that eter- 
nal round of black masks and dominos of all colours; heavy harle- 
quins, fools and clowns by nature wearing their proper dresses there, 
and only in masquerade when out of it; nuns who have no sins in 
their composition flirt, friars without a spice of religion, ugly Venuses, 
Dianas without chastity, and Hebes as old as your grandmother.”’ 

“ All very true, Herbert; and life itself is masquerade enough, but 
the fact is, that I have made an appointment ; it is of importance, and 
I must not fail.” 

_ * Well, I wish you more amusement than I have generally extracted 
from these burlesque meetings,” replied I. ‘* Adieu, and may you be 
successful!” and my Albert hastened away. 

I remained another half hour reclining on the bench, and then re- 
turned to my lodgings. My servant Antonio lighted the candle and 
withdrew. On the table laid a note; it was an invitation from the 
Marquesa. I threw it on one side and took up a book; one that required 
reflection and deep examination ; but the rattling of the wheels of the 
carriages as they whirled along past my window, would not permit me 
to command my attention. J threw down the book, and taking a chair 
at the window, watched the carriages full of masks as they rolled 
past apparently so eager in the pursuit of pleasure. I was in a cynical 

umour. What fools, thought I, and yet what numbers will be there; 
there will be an immense crowd, and what can be the assignation which 

Albert said was of such consequence? Such was my reflection for the 
next ten minutes, during which at least fifty carriages and other vehicles 
had passed in review before me. 

And then I thought of the princely fortune of the Marquesa, the 
splendid palazzo at which the masquerade was given, and the brilliant 
scene which would take place. : 

“‘ The Grand Duke is to be there, and every body of distinction in 
Lucca. I have a great mind to go myself.”’ 

A few minutes more elapsed. I felt that I was lonely, and I made 
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up os that IT would go. I turned from the window and rang 
the bell 

“Antonio, see if you can procure me a domino, a dark-coloured 
one if possible, and tell Carlo to bring the carriage round as soon as he 
can.’ 

Antonio departed, and was away so long, that the carriage was at the 
door previous to his return. 

“ Signor, I am sorry, very, very sorry, but I have run to every shop 
in Lucca, and there i is nothing left but a sky-blue domino, which I have 
brought with me.’ 

“ Sky-blue! why, there will not be two sky-blue dominos in the 
whole masquerade ; I might as well tell my name at once, I shall be 
80 conspicuous.’ 

“ You are as well hidden under a sky-blue domino as a black one, 
Signor, if you choose to keep your own secrets,” observed Antonio. 

“* Very true,” replied I; ‘* give me my mask.” 

Enshrouding myself in ‘the sky-blue domino, I went down the stairs, 
threw myself into the carriage, and directed Carlo to drive to the palazzo 
of the Marquesa. 

In half an hour we arrived at the entrance gates of the Marquesa’s 
superb country seat. From these gates to the palazzo, a sweep of seve- 
ral hundred yards, the trees through which the driver passed were 
loaded with variegated lamps, hanging i in graceful festoons from branch 
to branch, and the notes of music from the vast entrance-hall of the 
palazzo floated through the still air. When I arrived at the area in 
front of the flight of marble steps which formed the entrance of the 
palazzo, I was astonished at the magnificence, the good taste, and the 
total disregard of expense which was exhibited. The palazzo itself 
appeared like the fabric built of diamonds and precious stones by the 
genii who obeyed the ring and lamp of Aladdin, so completely was its 
marble front hidden with a mass of many-coioured lamps, the reflection 
from whose galaxy of light rendered it bright as day for nearly one 
hundred yards around ; various cluras and transparencies were arranged 
in the walks nearest to the palazzo, and then all was dark, rendered still 
darker from the contrast with the flood of light which poured to a ccr- 
tain distance from the scene of festivity. Groups of characters and 
dominos were walking to and fro in every direction, most of them re- 
tracing their steps when they arrived at the sombre walks and valleys, 
some few pairs continuing their route, where no listeners were to be ex- 

rected. 

; This is an animating scene, thought I, as the carriage stopped, and 
I am not sorry that I made one of the party. As soon as I had de- 
scended, I walked up the broad flight of marble steps which led to the 
spacious hall in which the major part of the company were collected. 
The music had, for a moment, ceased to play, and finding that the per- 
fume of the exotics which decorated the hall was too powerful, I was 
again descending the marble steps when my hand was seized and warmly 
pressed by one in a violet-coloured domino. 

“‘T am so glad that you are come; we were afraid that you would not. 
I will see you again directly,” said the domino,-and it then fell back 
into the crowd and disappeared. 

It immediately occurred to me that it was my friend Albert who 
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spoke tome. | ** Very odd,’ thought I, “that he should have found me 
out!’ and again I fell into the absurdity of imagining that because I 
had put on a conspicuous domino, I was sure to be recognised. “ What 
can he want with me? He must be in some difficulty, some unex- 
pected one, that is certain.’”? Such were my reflections as I slowly 
descended the steps, occasionally pausing for a moment on one, as I 
was lost in conjecture, when I was again arrested by a slight slap on 
the shoulder. I looked around; it was a female, and although she 
wore her half-mask, it was evident that she was young, and I felt con- 
vinced that she was beautiful. 

“* Not a word,” whispered she, putting her finger to her lip; “ follow 
me.” Of course I followed; who could resist such a challenge ? 

** You are late,’’ said the incognito, when we had walked so far away 
from the palazzo as to be out of hearing of the crowd. 

** [ did not make up my mind to come until an hour ago,” replied I. 

**T was so afraid that you would not come. Albert was sure that 
you would. He was right. He told me just now that he had spoken 
to you.” 

‘ What ! was that Albert in the rose-coloured domino ?”’ 

“Yes; but I dare not stay now, my father will be looking for me. 
Albert is keeping him in conversation. In half an hour he will speak 
to you again. Has he explained to you what has occurred ?” 

** Not one word.”’ 

“ If he has not time—and I doubt if he will have, as he must attend 
to the preparations—I will write a few lines, if I can, and explain, or 
at least tell you what to do; but I am so harassed, so frightened! We 
do indeed require your assistance. Adieu:”’ so saying, the fair unknown 
tripped hastily away. 

** What the deuce is all this?’’? muttered I, as I watched her re- 
treating figure. ‘‘ Albert said that he had an appointment, but he did 
not make me his confidant. It appears that something which has oc- 
curred this night occasions him to require my assistance. Well, I will 
not fail him.” 

For about half an hour I sauntered up and down between the lines 
of orange-trees which were dressed up with variegated lamps, and shed 
their powerful fragrance in the air: I ruminated upon what might be 
my friend’s intentions, and what might be the result of an intrigue 
carried on in a country where the stiletto follows Love so close through 
all the mazes of his labyrinth, when I was again accosted by the violet- 
coloured domino. 

“ Hist!’ whispered he, Pig carefully round as he thrust a paper 
into my hand, “ read this after I leave you. In one hour from this be 
you on this spot. Are you armed?” 

“ No,” replied I; “ but Albert-——” 

** You may not need it; but nevertheless take this, I cannot wait.” 
So saying, he put a stiletto into my hand, and again made a hasty 
retreat. 

It had been my intention to have asked Albert what was his plan, 
and further, why he did not speak English instead of Italian, as he 
would have been less liable to be understood if overheard by eaves- 
droppers; but a little reflection told me that he was right in speaking 
Italian, as the English language overheard would have betrayed him, 
or at least have identified him as a foreigner. 
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_.“ A very mysterious affair this!’’ thought I; ‘ but, however, this 

will, I presume, explain the business. That there is a danger in 
it is evident, or he would not have given me this weapon ;”’ and I turned 
the stiletto once or twice to the light of the lamp next to me, examining 
its blade, when, looking up, I perceived a black domino standing be- 
fore me. 

** It is sharp enough, I warrant,” said the domino; “ you have but 
to strike home. I have been waiting for you in the next walk, which I 
thought was to be our rendezvous. Here is a paper which you will 
fasten to his dress. I will contrive that he shall be here in an hour 
hence by a pretended message. After his death you will put this packet 
into his bosom ;——you understand, Fail not: remember the one thou- 
sand sequins ; and here is my ring, which I will redeem as soon as 
oy work is done. The others will soon be here. The password is 

ilano. But I must not be seen here. Why a sky-blue domino? it is 
too conspicuous for retreat ;”’ and as I received from him the packet and 
ring, the black domino retreated through the orange grove which en- 
circled us. 

I was lost in amazement: there I stood with my hands full—two 
papers, a packet, a stiletto, and a diamond ring! “ Well,” thought I, 
** this time I am most assuredly taken for somebody else—for a bravo I 
am not. There is some foul work going on, which, perhaps, I may pre- 
vent.” “ But why asky-blue domino?” said he. I may well ask the same 
question. “ Why the deuce did I come here in a sky-blue domino, or any 
domino at all?” I put the ring on my finger, the stiletto and packet in 
my bosom, and then hastened away to the garden on the other side of 
the palazzo, that I might read the mysterious communication put into 
my hands by my friend Albert ; and as I walked on, my love for admi- 
ration led me away so as to find myself pleased with the mystery and 
danger attending upon the affair; and feeling secure, now that I hada 
stiletto in my bosom for my defence, I resolved that I would go right 
through until the whole affair should be unravelled. 

I walked on till [had gained the last lamp on the other side of the 
palazzo. I held up to its light the mysterious paper; it was in Italian, 
and in a woman’s handwriting. 


** We have determined upon flight, as we cannot hope for safety here, 
surrounded as we are by stilettoes on every side. We feel sure of par- 
don as soon as the papers which Albert received by this day’s mail, and 
which he will entrust to you when you meet again, are placed in my 
father’s hands. We must have your assistance in removing our treasure. 
Our horses are all ready, and a few hours will put us in safety ; but 
we must look to you for following us in your carriage, and conveying for 
me what would prove so great an incumbrance to our necessary speed. 
When Albert sees you again, he will be able to tell you where it is depo- 
sited. Follow us quick, and you will always have the gratitude of 

* VIOLA. 

* P.S. I write in great haste, as I cannot leave my father’s side for a 

moment without his seeking for me.” 


“ What can all this mean? Albert told me of, no papers by this 
day's mail. Viola! I never heard him mention such a name. He 
said to me, ‘ Read this, and all will be explained.’ I’ll be hanged if I 
am not as much in the dark as ever!—follow them in my carriage with 
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the treasure—never says where! I presume he is about to run off with 
some rich heiress. Confound this sky-blue domino! Here I am with twe 
papers, a packet, a stiletto, and a ring; I am to receive another packet, 
and am to convey treasure. Well, it must solve itself—I will back to 
my post; but first let me see what is in this paper which I am to affix 
upon the man’s dress after I have killedhim.” I held it up to the light, 
and read, in capital letters, “* The reward of a traitor!” “ Short and 
pithy,” muttered I, as 1 replaced it in my pocket: “ now, I’ll back to 
the spot of assignation, forthe hour must be nearly expired.” 

As I retraced my steps, I again reverted to the communication of 
Viola—* ‘ Surrounded as we are by stilettoes on every side!’ Why, 
surely Albert cannot be the person that I am required by the black 
domino to despatch ; and yet it may be so—and others are to join me 
here before the hour is passed.” A thought struck me: whoever the 
party might be whose life was to be taken, whether Albert or another, I 
could save him. 

My reverie was again broken by a tap on the shoulder. 

“Am I right? What is the password ?”’ 

“ Milano !” replied I, in a whisper. 

** All’s right, then—Giacomo and Tomaso are close by—I will fetch 
them.” 

The man turned away, and in a minute reappeared with two others, 
bending as they forced their way under the orange-trees. 

“* Here we all are, Felippo,”’ whispered the first. ‘* He is to be here 
in a few minutes.”’ 

“‘ Hush !’’ replied I, in a whisper, and holding up to them the brilliant 
ring which sparkled on my finger. 

** Ah, Signor, I cry your mercy,” replied the man, in a low voice; “ I 
thought it was Felippo.”’ 

“* Not so loud,” replied I, still in a whisper. “ Allis discovered, and 
Felippo is arrested. You must away immediately. You shall hear 
from me to-morrow.” 

** Corpo di Bacco! Where, Signor? at the old place ?”’ 

“ Yes—now away, and save yourselves.” 

In « few seconds the desperate men disappeared among the trees, and 
I was left alone. 





“ Slaves of the Ring, you have done my bidding at all events, this 
time,”’ thought I, and I looked at the ring more attentively. It was a 
splendid solitaire diamond, worth many hundred crowns. ‘* Will you 
ever find your way back to your lawful owner ?”’ was the question in my 
mind when Albert made his appearance in his violet-coloured domino, 

** *T was imprudent of you to send me the paper by the black domino,”’ 
said he, hastily. ‘* Did I not tell you that I would be here in an hour? 
We have not a moment to spare. Follow me quickly, and be silent.” 

I followed—the paper which Albert referred to needed no explanation ; 
it was, indeed, the only part of the whole affair which I comprehended. 
He led the way to about three hundred yards of the path through the 
wood. | 

* There,” said he, “ in that narrow avenue you will find my faithful 
negro with his charge. He will not deliver it up without you show him 
this ring.’ And Albert put a ring upon my finger. 

“* But, Albert,””—my mind misgave me—Albert never had a faithful 
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negro to my knowledge; it must be some other person who had mistaken 
me for his friend. “ I am afraid——”’ 

** Afraid !—let me not hear you say that. You never yet knew fear,” 
said he, interrupting me. ‘ What have you to fear between this and 
Pisa? Your own horses will take you there in three hours. But here’s 
the packet, which you must deliver yourself. Now that you know where 
the negro is, return to the palazzo, deliver it into his own hands, request- 
ing his immediate perusal. After that, do not wait a moment, but hasten 
here to your charge. While the Grand Duke is reading it I will escape 
with Viola.” 

“TI really cannot understand all this,” said J, taking the packet. 

** All will be explained when we meet at Pisa. Away, now, to the 
Grand Duke—I will go to the negro and prepare him for your coming.” 

* But allow me——”’ 

** Not a word more, if you love me,”’ replied the violet-coloured do- 
mino, who, I was now convinced, was not Albert; it was not his voice— 
there was a mystery and a mistake; but I had become so implicated 
that I felt I could not retreat without sacrificing the parties, whoever 
they might be. 

* Well,” said I, as I turned back to the palazzo, “‘ I must go on now ; 
for, as a gentleman and man of honour I cannot refuse. I will give the 
packet to the Grand Duke, and I will also convey his treasure to Pisa. 
Confound this sky-blue domino!” 

As I returned to the palazzo, I was accosted by the black domi no 

** Milano!” replied I. 

* Is all right, Felippo ?” said he, in a whisper. 

** Allis right, Signor,” was my answer. 

“Where is he ?” 

I pointed with my finger to a clump of orange-trees. 

** And the paper and packet ?”’ 

I nodded my head. 

“ Then you had better away—I will see you to-morrow.” 

** At the old place, Signor ?”’ 

“* Yes,’’ replied the black domino, cutting into a cross-path, and dis- 
——— 

arrived at the palazzo, mounted the steps, forced my way through 
the crowd, and perceived the Grand Duke in an inner saloon, the lady 
who had accosted me leaning on hisarm. It then occurred to me that 
the Grand Duke had an only daughter, whose name was Viola. I en- 
tered the saloon, which was not crowded, and walking boldly up to the 
Grand Duke, presented the packet, requesting that his Highness would 
give it his immediate attention. I then bowed, and hastened away, 
once more passed through the thronged hall, and gained the marble 
steps of the palazzo. 

“ Have you given it ?” said a low voice, close to me. 

* I have,” replied 1; ‘* but, Signor——” 

“ Not a word, Carlo: hasten to the wood, if you love me.”? And 
the violet-coloured domino forced his way into the crowd which filled 
the hall. 

‘* Now for my journey to Pisa,”’ said I. “‘ Here-I am, implicated in 
high treason, in consequence of my putting on a sky-blue domino. 
Well, there’s no help for it.”’ 

In a few minutes I had gained the narrow avenue, and having pur- 
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sued it about fifty yards, perceived the glaring eyes of the crouched 
negro. By the starlight, I could just distinguish that he had a basket, 
or something like one before him. 

** What do you come for, Signor ?” said the negro, rising on his feet. 

** For what has been placed under your charge; here is the ring of 
your master.” 

The negro put his fingers to the ring and felt it, that he might recog- 
nise it by its size and shape. 

“ Here it is, Signor,”’ said he, lifting up the basket gently, and put- 
ting it into my arms. It was not heavy, although somewhat cumbrous 
from its size. 

“Hark, Signor, there is confusion in the palazzo. You must be 
quick, and I must not be seen with you.’? And away darted the negro 
like lightning through the bushes. 

I also hastened away with the basket (contents unknown), for it ap- 
peared to me that affairs were coming to a crisis. I heard people run- 
ning different ways, and voices approaching me. When I emerged 
from the narrow avenue, I perceived several figures coming down the 
dark walk at a rapid pace, and, seized with a sort of panic, I took to my 
heels. I soon found that they were in pursuit, and I increased my speed. 
In the gloom of the night, I unfortunately tripped over a stone, and fell 
with the basket to the ground ; and then the screams from within in- 
formed me that the treasure intrusted to my safe keeping was a child. 
Fearful that it was hurt, and forgetting, for the time, the danger of being 
captured, I opened the lid, and examined its limbs, while I tried to 
pacify it; and while I was sitting down on my sky-blue domino, thus 
occupied in hushing a baby, I was seized by both shoulders, and found 
myself a prisoner. 

‘“* What is the meaning of this rudeness, Signors?”’ said I, hardly 
knowing what to say. 

“ You are arrested by order of the Grand Duke,” was the reply. 

** T am arrested !—why ?—I am an Englishman !” 

* That makes no difference ; the orders are to arrest all found in the 
garden in sky-blue dominos.” 

**Confound the sky-blue domino!” thought I, for the twentieth time 
at least. “ Well, Signors, I will attend you; but first let me try to 
pacify this poor frightened infant.” 

** Strange that he should be found running away with a child at the 
same time that the Lady Viola has disappeared!” observed one of my 
captors. 

“You are right,” Signors,” replied I; “it is very strange; and 
what is more strange is, that I can no more explain it than you can. 
I am now ready to accompany you. Oblige me by one of you carrying 
the basket while I take care of the infant.”’ 

In a few minutes we had arrived at the palazzo. I had retained my 
mask, and [ was conducted through the crowd into the saloon into 
po I had previously entered when I delivered the packet to the Grand 

uke. 

“There he is! there he is!’? was buzzed through the crowd in the 
hall. “ Holy Virgin! he has a child in his arms! Bambino bellissimo !”” 
Such were the exclamations of wonder and surprise as they made a lane 

for my passage, and I was in the presence of the Grand Duke, who 
appeared to be in a state of great excitement. 
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“It is the same person !”’ exclaimed the duke. “ Confess, are you 
not the party who put a packet into my hands about a quarter of an 
hour since ?” 

“Tam the person, your Highness,” replied I, as I patted and soothed 
the frightened child. 

“Who gave it to you?” 

** May it please your Highness, I do not know.” 

* What child is that?” 

** May it please your Highness, I do not know.”’ 

“Where did you get it ?”’ 

* Out of that basket, your Highness.” 

* Who gave you the basket ?” 

“ May it please your Highness, I do not know.”’ 

“You are trifling with me. Let him be searched.” 

“ May it please your Highness, I will save them that trouble if one of 
the ladies will take the infant. I have received a great many presents 
this evening, all of which I will have the honour of displaying before 
your Highness,”’ 

One of the ladies held out her arms to the infant, who immediately 
bent from mine toward her, naturally clinging to the other sex as its 
friend in distress. 

‘In the first place, your Highness, I have this evening received this 
ring,” taking off my finger the one given by the party in a violet- 
coloured domino, and presenting it to him. 

“And from whom ?’’ said his Highness, instantly recognising the 
ring. 

‘* May it please your Highness, I do not know. I have also received 
another ring, your Highness,” continued I, taking off the ring given me 
by the black domino. 

“And who gave you this?” interrogated the duke, again evidently 
recognising it, 

“May it please your Highness, I do not know. Also, this stiletto, 
but from whom, I must again repeat, I do not know. Also, this packet, 
with directions to put it into a dead man’s bosom.”’ 

** And you are, I presume, equally ignorant of the party who gave it 
to you ?”’ 

“ Equally so, your Highness ; as ignorant as I am of the party who 
desired me to present you with the other packet which I delivered. 
Here is also a paper I was desired to pin upon a man’s clothes after I 
had assassinated him,” 

‘Indeed ! and to this, also, you plead total ignorance ?” 

“IT have but one answer to give to all, your Highness, which is, I do 
not know,” 

“ Perhaps, Sir, you do not know your own name or profession,” 
observed his Highness, with a sneer. 

“ Yes, your Highness,” replied I, taking off my mask, “ that I do 
know. Iam an Englishman, and, I trust, a gentleman, and a man of 
honour. My name is Herbert; and I have more than once had the 
honour to be a guest at your Highness’s entertainments.” 

** Signor, I recognise you,”’ replied the Grand Duke. “ Let the room 
be cleared. I must speak with this gentleman alone.” 

When the company had quitted the saloon, I entered into a minute 
detail of the events of the evening, to which his Highness paid the 
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greatest attention; and when I had finished, the whole mystery was 
unravelled to me by him, and with which I will now satisfy the curiosity 
of my readers. 

The Grand Duke had one daughter, by name Viola, whom he had 
wished to marry to Rodolph, Count of Istria; but Viola had met with 
Albert, Marquis of Salerno, and a mutual attachment had ensued. 
Although the Grand Duke would not force his daughter’s wishes and 
oblige her to marry Count Rodolph, at the same time he would not con- 
sent to her espousals with the Marquis Albert. Count Rodolph had 
discovered the intimacy between Viola and the Marquis of Salerno, and 
had made more than one unsuccessful attempt to get rid of his rival by 
assassination. After some time, a private marriage with the marquis 
had been consented to by Viola; and a year afterwards the Lady Viola 
retired to the country, and without the knowledge, or even suspicions, 
of her father, had given birth to a male child, which had been passed 
off as the offspring of one of the ladies of the court who was married, 
and to whom the secret had been confided. 

At this period the secret societies, especially the Carbonar?, had 
become formidable in Italy, and all the crowned heads and reigning 
princes were using every exertion to suppress them. Count Rodolph 
was at the head of these societies, having joined them to increase his 
power, and to have at his disposal the means of getting rid of his rival, 
Of this the Marquis of Salerno had received intimation, and for some 
time had been trying to obtain proof against the count; for he knew 
that if once it was proved, Count Rodolph would never be again per- 
mitted to appear in the state of Lucca. On the other hand, Count 
Rodolph had been making every arrangement to get rid of his rival, 
and had determined that it should be effected at this masquerade. 

The Marquis of Salerno had notice given him of this intention, and 
also had on that morning obtained the proof against Count Rodolph, 
which he was now determined to forward to the Grand Duke; but, aware 
that his assassination by the Carbonari was to be attempted, and also 
that the wrath of the Grand Duke would be excessive when he was 
informed of their private marriage, he resolved to fly with his wife to 
Pisa, trusting that the proofs of Count Rodolph being connected with 
the Carbonari, and a little time, would soften down the Grand Duke’s 
anger. The marquis had arranged that he should escape from the 
duke’s dominions on the night of the masquerade, as it would be much 
easier for his wife to accompany him than from the Grand Duke's palace, 
which was well guarded ; but it was necessary that they should travel 
on horseback, and they could not take their child with them. Viola 
would not consent that it should be left behind; and on this emergency 
he had written to his friend, the Count d’Ossore, to come to their 
assistance at the masquerade, and, that they might recognise him, to 
wear a yellow domino, a colour but seldom put on. The Count d’Ossore 
had that morning left his town mansion on a hunting excursion, and 
did not receive the letter, of which the marquis and Viola were ignorant. 
Such was the state of affairs at the time that I put on the yellow domino 
to go to the masquerade. 

My first meeting with the marquis in his violet-coloured domino is 
easily understood: being in a sky-blue domino I was mistaken for the 
Count d’Ossore. I was myself led into it by the Marquis Albert having 
the same Christian name as my English friend, The second meeting 
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with the Count Rodolph, in the black domino, was accidental. The 
next walk had been appointed as the of meeting with the Carbonari 
Felippo and his companions; but Count Rodolph, perceiving me ex- 
amining my stiletto by the light of the lamp, presumed that I was 
Felippo, and that I had mistaken the one path for the other which had 
been agreed upon. The papers given to me by Count Rodolph were 
Carbonari papers, which were to be hid in the marquis’s bosom after 
he had been assassinated, to make it appear that he had belonged to that 
society ; and by the paper affixed to + clothes, that he had been mur- 
dered by the agents of the society for having betrayed them. The 
papers which the marquis had requested me to give to the Grand Duke 
were the proofs of Count Rodolph’s belonging to the secret society ; and 
with those papers was enclosed a letter to the Grand Duke, in which 
= acknowledged their secret union. And now, I believe, the reader 
will comprehend the whole of this mysterious affair. 

After all had been explained, I ventured to ask his Highness if he 
would permit me to fulfil my promise of taking the child to its mother, 
as I considered it a point of honour that I should keep my engagement, 
the more so, as the delay would occasion the greatest distress to his 
daughter; and I ventured to add that I trusted his Highness would 
pardon what could not now be remedied, and that I should have the 
satisfaction of being the bearer of such pleasing intelligence to his 
daughter and the marquis. 

The Grand Duke paced the room for a minute, and then replied, 
“Signor Herbert, I feel so disgusted with the treachery and baseness of 
Count Rodolph, that I hardly need observe if my daughter were free he 
never should espouse her; indeed, he will have immediate orders to 
: the state. You have been instrumental in preserving the life of 
the Marquis of Salerno, who is my son-in-law ; and, as matters now 
stand, I am indebted to you. Your dismissal of the Bravos, by means 
of the count’s ring, was a masterly stroke. You shall have the pleasure 
of taking my forgiveness to my daughter and her husband ; but as for 
the child, it may as well remain here. Tell Viola I retain it as a hostage 
for the quick return of its mother.” 

I took my leave of his Highness, and hastened to Pisa, where I soon 
found out the retreat of the marquis and bis wife. I sent up my name, 
requesting immediate admittance, as having a message from the Grand 
Duke. I found them in great distress. The Count d’Ossore had 
returned late on the night of the masquerade, found the letter, hastened 
to the Marquesa Palazzo, and had arrived just after the elopement had 
been discovered. He immediately followed them to Pisa, when an 
explanation took place, and they discovered that they had been com- 
municating with some unknown person, by whom they had, in all pro- 
bability, been betrayed. 

It would be difficult to portray their astonishment and joy when I 
entered into a detail of what had occurred, and wound up with the 
message from the Grand Duke ; and I hardly need add, now that I wind 
up my story, that the proofs of gratitude I received from the marquis 
and his wife, during my subsequent residence in Italy, left me no 
occasion to repent that I had gone to the masquerade of the Marquesa 
de Cesto in a Sky-sLvE Domino. 
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LIFE IN THE EAST. 


BY M. J. QUIN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “‘ A STEAM-VOYAGE DOWN 
THE DANUBE,” &c. 


RevertTine to the subject of veils, concerning which I have had 
numerous queries to answer to my fair friends since the appearance of 
my first article, I forgot to mention the odd appearance of a Druse lady 
whom I chanced to see one day passing through the bazaars in Con- 
stantinople. In all other respects she was vested like her Turkish 
companion ; but her head-dress did certainly, to my eyes at least, pre- 
sent a most extraordinary spectacle. Fixed on a small green velvet 
cushion, which was made fast on the top of her head near the forehead, 
stood out a silver tube, trumpet-shaped, the wider part next the cushion, 
and slightly bent forward, as if in imitation of the fabulous unicorn. 
Over this tube, some twenty inches long, the surface decorated with various 
figures and hieroglyphics, supposed to import some mystical meaning, 
was thrown a large square of white muslin, which descended both before 
and behind a little below the waist. I understand that a certain degree 
of religious importance is attached to the direction in which this tube 
bends from the perpendicular line. An inclination forward denotes the 
orthodox Druse, whereas an inclination to the right or to the left betrays 
at once the schismatic ! 

The Druses are frequently met with on Mount Lebanon. They 
abstain from animal food, but they impose no other restraint upon the 
appetite ; they utter no prayer and pay no tithe, relying upon the con- 
stant protection of their God, whom they denominate Hamsa, and whom 
they believe to have sojourned on earth for eight years about four cen- 
turies after Mahomet; they read the Koran, and also the Old and New 
Testament—but to these writings they apply a system of chronology 
which is entirely their own rm replete with mystery. Hamsa has 
appeared on earth at seven different periods, deconifinl to their doctrine, 
since his first descent. He is not to be visible again until the Turkish 
heresy shall be on the eve of extinction, when the Druse system shall 
rise up in its place, and flourish over the whole world. They preserve 
amongst them the Pythagorean faith in the transmigration of souls. 

My researches have not enabled me to ascertain the differences 
between the sects of this religion which are denoted by the inclination 
of the silver tube to the right or to the left. It is extremely probable, 
according to all that I could gather from the most learned of their com- 
mentators, that there are no variances at all between the doctrines of the 
respective parties, but that because one pretty leader of the fashions 
chose to point the tube forward, another turned it to the right, and then 
another to the left—and yet numerous and vehement have been the 
controversies raised amongst the Druses upon these points/ Have not 
differences just as immaterial occasionally clouded the modes of worship 
known to much more civilized communities ? 

It is a remarkable fact that, until within these last ten or fifteen 
years, the dress of the Turks has been almost identically the same as 
that, which has prevailed over a considerable portion of Asia from the 
earliest times of which we have any record. Since the destruction of 
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sentatives of antiquity in a moral as well as Aabilimental point of view, 
the Sultan, however, has caused many alterations to be made in the 
costume of his subjects, especially of those employed in the army and 
navy and public establishments, which bring them almost entirely 
within the pale of western Europe. I saw several Turkish gentlemen 
at Constantinople in frock-coats, cloth trowsers, Wellington boots, and 
round hats, The long beard of the olden time has also gone very much 
out of fashion; the moustache and a slight patch of hair on the chin 
being substituted for the venerable emblem of the patriarchs. 

It was always the custom to wear a small cap of silk or cloth under 
the turban; but the turban is fast disappearing, and a cap is displayed 
in its place, made of felt, and dyed a bright cy A tassel of blue silk 
is inserted in the crown and hangs a little below the edge of the cap, 
which in every other respect resembles the European hat, except that 
it wants the rim or leaf. These caps have been hitherto manufactured 
prmepely at Tunis, where the best dye for them is to be found. There 
seems to be no reason why they should not be manufactured also in 
England. Our chemistry will not long be at fault in supplying as good 
a colour as that of Tunis. Ample markets would be obtained for them 
not only at Constantinople, but at Smyrna and Trebizond. 

I may observe, en passant, that these red caps have also been recently 
worn, with great effect, by English ladies at dinner. A small gold 
band round the edge sets them off to advantage. I first saw this inno- 
vation accomplished at Corfu by a lady of consummate taste; and I 
thought it remarkably becoming. 

The turban is fast disappearing, not only at Constantinople, but also 
throughout the dominions of the Egyptian viceroy. It is scarcely any 
ners to be seen at Cairo. For the primitive Oriental dress, in all its 
perfection of splendour and amplitude, we must now go on to Jerusalem, 
Aleppo, or Damascus. 

Many persons have thought that the custom of putting aside the 
shoes or sandals, and washing the feet on entering a sacred place, is 
exclusively Mahometan. It is, in fact, as ancient in the East as at least 
the scene of the “ burning bush.’””—“ Come not nigh hither,”’ said the 
voice of the Most High to Moses, “‘ (until) you put off the shoes from 
thy feet ; for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” The 
same custom prevailed, which is also continued by Mussulmans, of taking 
off the sandals and washing the feet on entering a private house. When 
the three angels appeared to Abraham, while seated in the noon-tide at 
the door of his tent in the vale of Mamre, he said—“ Let a little water, 
I pray you, be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under 
the tree.”” Highly ornamented as were some of the sandals, (to which I 
have already alluded,) exposed for sale in the bazaars of Constantinople, 
I doubt if any of them were more brilliant than those worn by Judith 
when she captivated Holofernes. 

The assertion may be startling, but it is nevertheless the fact, that 
the passion of jealousy is infinitely more excitable amongst the females 
of the West than amongst those of the East. If an Englishman, for 
instance, talk to his wife of the admiration which he feels for another 
woman, he runs a chance of being an immediate actor in a “scene,” 
commencing with a volley of reproaches, and followed by various inter- 
ludes of tears, hysterics, sal-volatile, and visits from the doctor—if not 
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with other mementos of his imprudence, which would not @ little 
astonish a vassal of the Grand Seignor. Egad! it does not matter at 
all whence the said admiration springs. Suppose it be called forth by 
the brilliant wit, the poetical genius, the musical talent, the overpowering 
beauty of the “other dear charmer’”—qualities, all of which may be 
highly appreciated by a wedded man without the slightest diminution of 
his attachment to her who has the first claim and the highest right to 
his affection—his case is still the same. He might as well almost per- 
petrate bigamy, and render himself at once liable to indictment and 
transportation. 

The reason, however, of all this is plain enough. Here, one man 
may have only one wife, whereas in the East he may have as many as 
his fortune will enable him to support. Our ladies will be astonished 
to hear that in the harem jealousy amongst its inmates, however 
numerous they may be, is very little known. The fact is, that their 
affections are seldom concerned in the relation which they hold to their 
common lord and master. There is, moreover, a scale of subordination 
established amongst them which puts rivalry out of the question. In 
Turkey, properly speaking, as in England, one man has but one wife— 
law and usage, however, sanction the presence in his harem of several 
concubines, or odaliques, a phrase which is not used there as implying 
the slightest taint upon moral character, or as leading to any loss of the 
position which the fair one had previously enjoyed in society. 

It is unquestionable that in the earliest ages of the inhabited earth 
concubinage was not of frequent occurrence. Lamech, a descendant of 
Cain, and who belonged to the fifth generation of men, is said to be the 
first who took to himself two wives. Abraham appears to have been 
the next who followed this example, which was imitated to a scandalous 
excess in the days of Solomon. Ever since that period it has continued 
to be the practice in most of the Oriental nations. Nevertheless, it is 
generally understood, that the inmates of the harem are subject to the 
mistress of the family—that is, the principal wife, whose nuptials have 
been celebrated according to the established rites. They are at the 
same time treated with every respect as a secondary order of wives—very 
seldom, unless in cases of criminality, with the indignities inflicted on a 
slave, The children of the principal wife usually inherit their father’s 
fortune in preference to the children of the odaliques. In the harem 
she takes the upper seat on the sofa, directs the economy of the women’s 
apartments, and even when her consort forgets her charms for those 
of another, her title to supremacy still remains unaltered; she sits, 
too, on the same sofa with her husband, although at its extreme edge, 
while the odaliques sit, their feet folded under them, upon cushions 
spread on the carpet. When she first appears among the latter in the 
morning, it is the usage that they should bend down and kiss the hem 
of her garment. 

A Circassian girl is brought to Constantinople by her parents. At 
an early age she is sold by them to some Turkish family, where, in the 
capacity of a slave, she is treated with the utmost kindness. She is 
seen by a male visitor—a relative, perhaps, or friend of the family,—at- 
tracts his notice, he likes her appearance, purchases her for some eight 
or ten thousand piastres, and constitutes her his odalique : if he continue 
to like her, and she become the mother of a male child, he probably will 
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make her his wife, unless he be already engaged. This is very gene- 
rally the history of those Circassian females who may be said to emi- 
te to Constantinople, with the view of improving their fortunes. 
e tales we hear of Circassian slaves, and of the circumstances at- 
tending the traffic by which they become the property of Turkish 
noblemen, are, in nine cases out ten, mere fiction—certainly grossly 
exaggerated if they ee such transactions as attended with cruelty. 
The change is generally for the better so far as the daughter is con- 
cerned. Even when she enters a harem where a wife already presides, 
she has her own private apartment, her attendants, her personal esta- 
blishment, in fact, and possesses every privilege necessary to her happi- 
ness, according to the iden as of happiness which exist in that country. 

The greatest luxury in which a Turkish lady indalges, often to an 
excess injurious to health, is the bath. One of these indispensable 

pendages of a Turkish toilet was connected with my chamber at 
Th herapia, while I was enjoying the hospitality of Lord Ponsonby. It 
was a circular apartment, deoma: lined with marble, and having every 
convenience for ablutions in hot or cold water, either of the whole frame, 
or the feet, or the hands. The general bath-room of a family is, of 
course, upon a more extensive scale ; and if the family be of the higher 
class, the bath establishment exhibits their taste for magnificence in 
every possible way. 

But it is the public female bath which a Turkish woman most loves to 
frequent. This may be said to be the “ Almack’s” of Constantinople 
—the true terrestrial paradise of those ladies who have any fancy (and 
who of them has not ?) for talking at their ease of the peccadilloes of their 
neighbours, of the marriages on the tapis, of the additions made, or 
about to be made, to the harem of such a Pasha, of the elevation of one 
favourite amongst the officers of state, of the expected degradation of 
another, of all the various symptoms, from the slightest whisper of fail- 
ing influence to its positive decline, in the case of a minister fated to be 
soon displaced by a more fortunate adventurer. Here are discussed the 
features of every new Circassian debutante : her figure, her taste in dress, 
her chances of being a wife or only an odalique. And then the “ hubbub 
wild’ that goes on in all circles concerning bracelets, and necklaces, 
and ear-rings, and armlets, and wreaths of pearl and diamonds for the 
hair, and brocades of the newest patterns, and the handsome Greek 
young men who serve in the shops of Pera and Galata!—it is said by 
those initiated in these scenes, that we have nothing in England like 
the conversational riot that may be witnessed on such occasions. 

As Circassia is famed for the loveliness of its women, so is Greece 
still renowned, as it always has been, for the beauty, literally speaking, 
the beauty of its male youths. Amongst them the race of Ganymede 
has not yet become extinct. They monopolize all the lustre of the eyes, 
the fine alabaster smoothness of forehead, the ivoried array of teeth, ‘the 
oval outline of face, the roseate delicacy of complexion, which ought 
to have belonged to the feminine population of their country. Even the 
voice of a Greek youth is softer than that of his sister. Lord Byron’s 
praises of the “ Maid of Athens,” and Moore’s portraits of Grecian 
Chloes and Mainunas, have led many of their fair admirers to suppose 
that every second woman you meet in Attica, the Morea, or the islands, 
must be endowed with the charms of a Helen or a Hebe. The “ Maid 
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of Athens ” was, in point of fact, as fat and as ungraceful in her ap- 
pearance as “* the Guiccoli,” which is saying quite enough. The voices 
of the Greek women are generally as hoarse as that of their crows; and 
their unstayed busts, their homely figures, their pallid, or rather 
swarthy countenances, and their clumsy feet, would induce a stranger 
to suppose that they were so many Scythian boors in female attire. 

The Periote haberdashers have in consequence won so many hearts 
of late out of the harems, from which many of the old restraints have 
been removed, that the Sultan is said to have issued a decree directing 
no men to be employed in the shops under the age of thirty-five or forty. 
He might have made it thirty, for before that period the comeliness of 
the Grecian face is utterly decayed. It shrivels like a piece of dried 
parchment, the fire languishes in the eye, the teeth disappear, and the 
Apollo of twenty becomes as ugly as Thersites. 

But to return to the bath. You pass from the street into a small 
court, leading to a spacious hall, flagged with white marble. Two gal- 
leries, the lower one raised about three feet from the ground, run round 
this apartment: they are supported by pillars, and divided into boxes, 
which are furnished with mattresses, carpets, and cushions in profusion. 
A column of water bursts from a pile of marble in the middle of the 
hall, and dispenses around it a glittering shower which falls into a 
basin beneath with a soothing murmur; sofas are placed round the 
basin for those who, after the toils and talk of the bath are over, choose 
to indulge in fairy dreams, and in that light sleep which obeys the in- 
vocation of the nightingale. 

The presiding goddess of this temple—that is, in the language of 
men, the proprietress or her representative—may be seen enthroned 
near the entrance, arrayed in a turban, a straight dress of flowered 
cotton, girt round the waist with a Cachemire shawl, her chemisette 
of silk gauze richly trimmed, her gold snuff-box (for ornament if not for 
use) beside her, her splendid amber-mouthed pipe, if not serving its 
office, resting against a cushion, and her hands engaged in winding silk 
from an ebony distaff, or working some piece of embroidery, or stringing 
pearls, or perhaps doing nothing at all; while her tongue takes as loud 
a part in the general tumult as that of any of her visitors. At her feet 
is squatted a negro slave girl, the ready minister of her various man- 
dates to all parts of the establishment. 

Miss Pardoe is in ecstacy while describing the scene which she wit- 
nessed at one of these public baths. In some of the boxes the ladies 
had returned from the bathing-chamber, and were reclining luxuriously 
upon their sofas, rolled from head to foot in fine white linen, their long 
hair falling about their shoulders, which their slaves were drying, comb- 
ing, perfuming, and plaiting with a rapture-giving diligence. Others, 
just come in to bathe, were suffering their attendants to remove their 
cloaks and veils and under-dresses, recognising their acquaintances, and 
falling in very rapidly with the chorus of merry sounds going on around 
them with all the ease in the world, just as if they had been thinking of 
nothing else the whole morning. 

The visitor, stripped of her usual garments, her hair loosened, her 
person covered with a linen wrapper, steps across the hall to a door 
which opens into the “cooling” room. This said “ cooling” room is, 
however, filled with hot air, which, toa novice, is not a little oppressive. 
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She here dips her feet, by way of tion, some half-dozen times, 
in the little channels of warm water that traverse the floor, and then 
enters another hall, where there are several fountains of warm water. 
The sulphureous vapour that fills this hall is almost suffocating to one 
not accustomed to Turkish bathing ; and the scene which it exhibits re- 
sembles nothing that we know of at this side of the Augean. The slaves 
in attendance upon the bathers can scarcely be counted. They are seen 
through the dim, humid clouds, half naked, busied about their mis- 
tresses, or passing and repassing, their arms folded on their bosoms, 
balancing on their heads piles of napkins; and they may be heard call- 
ing to each other in shrill cries that are repeated by the domes, while 
some two or three hundred blithesome matrons, gay-hearted girls, and 
laughing children, partially dressed in fine linen, saturated with vapour, 
are engaged, some in undergoing the shampooing process, some in 
whispering to each other their adventures, some in singing, some in 
talking at the very top of their “‘ sweet voices,’ some in regaling 
themselves with lemonade, sherbet, or confectionary. Miss Pardoe 
tells us—and really nothing can give one a more lively idea of the 
intensity of enjoyment in which these bathers are occasionally spell- 
bound—that such was their preference for their own dear selves—such 
their indifference to the passers-by—that of the whole vapour-charmed 
assembly not more than “ half-a-dozen of them turned their heads even 
to look at the English stranger,” (i. e. Miss Pardoe,) while she glided to 
the fountain prepared for her—positively not more! 

Some future annotator on her work will perhaps ascribe this indiffer- 
ence on the part of the said bathers to the supposition that, inasmuch as 
she was at the moment wrapped in a linen robe, which permitted no 
peculiarity of nation to be visible, and inasmuch also as the vapours of 
the hall perhaps concealed the Saxon contour of her countenance, she 
was not in a situation to attract all the notice which otherwise she would 
have necessarily obtained. Nevertheless, the circumstance is remark- 
able, the more especially when we remember that upon her first appear- 
ance in the crowd that gathered to witness the weekly progress of the 
Sultan to the Mosque, his Celestial Highness looked back no less than 
twice at the blooming stranger, and afterwards (God forgive him!) 
despatched I know not how many of his equerries to inquire who she 
was, and all about her! To me it is surprising that she did not, in a 
day or two from that captivating moment, become the Grand Seignora. 

The bather, standing or sitting, as she thinks fit, on a slab of heated 
marble, remains for some time at the mercy of her slaves, who, after the 
usual appliances, pour over her successive basins of the medicated ele- 
ment, tempered according to her own choice, until she experiences, 
again and again, those sensations of nympholepsy, or voluptuous ex- 
haustion, which constitute the crowning delight of this Oriental luxury. 
She then winds a napkin with fringed ends about her head, folds her 
wrapper closely around her person, and escapes to the “ cooling ” room, 
whence she finally emerges to the outer hall; her hair is then plaited 
and enveloped ina painted muslin handkerchief (a modern innovation), 
and she sinks off for a while, in a sort of demi-faint, amongst the 
cushions of her box. She next awakes, and—eats her dinner. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in her description of scenes which she 
declares herself to have witnessed in these baths, certainly gives us no 
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very favourable idea of the morality practised by the Turkish damsels of 
her day. I would fain believe that her ladyship exaggerated not a little 
—that she happened to light upon rather a mixed assembly—and that a 
mind, not always very pure in itself, mistook, for exhibitions of passion, 
the natural expressions of healthful and innocent enjoyment. There 
are some persons who can see in a perfect artiste of the ballet, while 
going through; her admirable evolations, or in an exquisite statue 
which discloses the human figure in the perfection of its God-like 
formation, nothing but provocatives to the meaner impulses of animal 
existence. Depend upon it, that spectators of that species, however 
exalted they may appear by the accident of rank, or the splendour of 
costume, are by nature no other than members of the very lowest herd 
of the “‘ profane vulgar.” 








THE FUNERAL OF THE CHARITY-CHILD. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ THE BRIDE OF SIENA.”’ 


I saw a sight to-day that made me sad— 

The funeral of a child of charity ! 

Her young companions bore her pall; they had 
Few outward signs of sorrow ; but to me 

She seem’d not all unmourn’d—for, slowly winding 
Along the path with melancholy pace— 

Though a black ribbon their neat white caps binding 
Form’d all their outward weeds—th' averted face, 
And the quick sob, told that beneath that pall 

One lay at rest, who had been loved by all! 

No hired mourners they ; their grief, sincere, 

Found vent in early sorrow's seul tear. 

Perhaps, for the first time they gazed on death, 

And mark’'d his power dim the once bright eye! 

Then ponder'd on the value of a breath, 

And learn’d at once to weep, to think, to die ! 

Weep not, young mourners —weep not tears of sorrow, 
“ She was so good !”—If so, how fit to die! 
Remember, that for her there dawns no morrow, 

But one of endless happiness on high ! 

Weep not for her; since pure and undefiled 

Her summons found her. Weep not; for the child 
Of this cold world’s cold charity is gone, 

But gone where charity and love are one! 

Where Lazarus in Abraham's bosom lies— 

Where Jesus sits at the right hand of God— 

Where He now shares the empire of the skies, 

Who through this world a houseless wand’rer trod ! 
The bell has ceased, and dust to dust is given! 
Weep not for one who now may smile in Heaven ! 
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THE PASSING-BELL: 
AN EPISODE OF 1643. 


——- 


Letter from Emma Gartenberg to Marie Herwart. 


Do not be angry with me, my dear sister, for having kept you so long 
in suspense for my reply—I, whom your husband so often complimented 
on the dexterity with which I handled my pen. You will think, per- 
haps, that the fétes which have taken place on occasion of the peace, 
and which have been celebrated here, as in the rest of Germany, with 
80 much pomp, have prevented me from writing to you. It is true that 
I was present at these solemnities, but really and truly my heart and 
mind were less moved by them than were those more advanced in years, 
and more given to reflection than myself. 

You know well that I was born during the siege which was so fortu- 
nately raised, and that I have grown up in the midst of the continued 
troubles of war, so they do not intimidate me. Besides this, our city 
was, after all, never badly treated by foreign soldiery, and I cannot 
figure to myself that all the horrors which are recounted of war are true. 
That every one should now rejoice in the calm we possess, appears to me 
of course both natural and just ; but at the same time we are continually 
receiving sad intelligence from all parts as to the misery and famine 
which desolate whole countries. How then can one give up one’s heart 
entirely to joy and happiness ? 

The fétes then, my dear, cannot serve me as an excuse for not having 
written to you for so long a time, but, in spite of your laughing at me, 
I must tell you that the cause has been of another character—domestic 
occupations ; and, in one word, the direction of the house, which is left 
entirely to me at the present moment. 

You will doubtless ask me how all this has come to pass, and how it 
has fallen out that our good cousin Cunégonde has voluntarily deprived 
herself of the custody of the keys? This, my dear Marie, is precisely 
the great piece of news I have to tell you—but which I shall measure out 
to you in as small quantities each time as nurses and doctors do wine to 
their patients when getting convalescent—so that I may thus have the 
pleasure of speaking to you at greater length. I laugh myself at the 
comparison I have thus made, but one necessarily identifies oneself 
with the subjects of which we are constantly hearing. Now, the good 
cousin Cunegonde, during the last few weeks of her sojourn ‘here, did 
nothing else but talk to me of miraculous cures and wounded generals ; 
and to have heard her talk, any one would have thought her a head 
surgeon to a hospital or a regiment. 

But enough of this. preface is a long one; and now my letter 
will be short. You know ay A it came to pass that the good Cunégonde 
came to our house, and how she refused everything for herself in order 
to bring up the son of her deceased husband—that son-in-law whose 
eulogium she was ever pronouncing with all the enthusiasm which na- 
turally belongs to her character. You also know perhaps that she 
obtained for him some years since the grade of Licentiate in medicine, 
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and then of private surgeon to one of the Imperial colonels. He used 
to send her from time to time little packets of good gold coin—but 
Cun¢gonde never spent one of them. For some time past she had 
not received any news from him, and I often heard her weeping in the 
night, and sighing so sorrowfully that my young heart was rendered 
quite sad. But imagine, my dear Marie, the joy of poor Cunégonde the 
other day, when at last a letter came from him. She had never till 
then shown me even one of his letters—but that one I was allowed to 
see. He told her that he had been offered a place at the Imperial Court 
if he would change his religious opinions, which he refused doing ; and 
that he intended soon to return to be near her; and that thereafter she 
should no longer be at the charge of her rich relatives. I confess to 
you this last phrase in his letter gave me pain, as you know well we 
never thought of Cunégonde but as our equal and friend. Yes, Marie, 
he said all this, and a great deal more too; but in order to repeat the 
very beautiful and kind things he wrote, and expressed so well and so 
elegantly, I confess it requires more talent and memory than I possess, 

But to be brief. The good old Cunégonde evidently no longer wished 
to stay, and every now and then she quietly and timidly gave my father 
to understand that it did not suit her any longer to eat our bread, so that 
at last he consented that she should give up to me the charge of the 
house. This cost us, my dear Marie, many a tear; but she has left us, 
and her son-in-law has arrived. 

In avery few days I am about to perform a promise I made her, that 
of going to see her new residence—and the miraculous Doctor; and, 
believe me, I will not fail to give you a detailed account of all I see and 
hear. 

Our father is in good health—he is gay in his way of being so—and 
begs me to say all sorts of kind things to you all for him. 1 hear him 
moving about his money-bags in his chest, and so he will soon be want- 
ing me, and I must close my epistle. 

I commend you, and all your dear children, to the protection of God. 
Adieu! 





Letter from Marie Herwart to Emma Gartenberg. 


I thank you much, my dear little Emma, for your interesting letter, 
and for all the news it contained ; and although I was pretty well in- 
formed as to the change which had taken place in our a yet 
I was delighted to learn all the particulars from your gentle hand, — 

We are all in good health, for which really we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to Heaven, considering how humid and unhealthy is the season, 
This is all I have to say of ourselves, who love you dearly, and are de- 
lighted to hear of your happiness. , 

But now let me say a few words about your Doctor, and the miracles 
in curing he has performed. I advise you, my dear Emma, to take care 
of your heart. I remember perfectly that the young Palmer, whom we 
used to call Cousin Maz, in former years, when you were quite a child, 
carried you in his arms whenever we went out to walk, and amused you, 
and was most kind to you; and I recollect that when your doll vexed you, 
or when your little bird was ill, your tears were soon dried up the moment 
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you heard the kind voice of Cousin Max. All this is now present to my 
recollection as if it had ryt yesterday ; and yet many a summer has 
gone over your precious head since that day, my dear sister. 

From those halcyon hours to the nt time I had never seen the 
young Palmer but once, when he had a congé for some days; but about 
three weeks since, going through our city, he came to see us. Oh 
Emma! what a splendid creature has this Cousin Max become! He 
wore the Hungarian costume, and the people in the street stopped to 
see him pass. His pelisse of black velvet, adorned with gold, looked 
splendid upon him. As to my husband, who, as you know, is not very 
loquacious, he was so much pleased with Cousin Max, that he made him 
stop very late in the evening, and wanted to persuade him to come and 
live here. 

If I were to write a book about all he told us, I should soon fill it. 
As for myself I could do nothing but listen—he is so eloquent and so 
handsome. Even thelittle Adelaide would not go to bed, but prayed to 
sit up to hear the “ fine gentleman” tell us his stories. Ah Emma! 
Emma! I repeat, my dear sister, take care of your heart !—take care of 
your heart! 





Letter from Maximilian Palmer to the Imperial Captain 
Gaspard de Geismar. 


Here I am, arrived in my natal town, my good friend! I have just 

finished arranging my books and my instruments, and the first sheet of 
paper on which I write in_my new abode is to write to you, my dear 
Geismar, whom Providence has given me for a friend, and ‘who in ill as 
in good fortune, in the difficult career of favour and popularity, as on the 
field of battle and death, was always my counsellor and my faithful com- 
yanion. 
Accustomed as you have been from your youth to the tumult of war, 
and to the noise and bustle of camps, you will scarcely be able to un- 
derstand the indefinable sentiment which fills the soul of a peaceful 
student in science, when he returns to his tranquil abode after long years 
of absence and fatigue. I, who have travelled with indifference over so 
many countries, was seized with an inexpressible emotion on seeing 
once more the towers and steeples of the city where I was born. How 
many times have I not walked on the field of battle in the midst of the 
dead and the wounded with courage and firmness,—and yet at the 
sight of the wall which surrounded the cemetery of my natal town, my 
eyes were suffused with tears. I thought of my father and my mother 3 ; 
and then I thought that I also should have my little niche in this se- 
pulchre of many generations. 

But I was roused from these sad reflections by the cordial, affectionate, 
and delicious reception which I experienced from ~ good mother-in-law ; 
and J should have profoundly afflicted this excellent woman if she had 


suspected that my heart had even one pulsation which was not joyous 
and happy. It is impossible to depict to you, my dear friend, her trans- 
ports of tenderness and happiness ; and scarcely had she become a little 
calmed than she again threw herself into my arms, and wept again and: 
again for joy. Then she showed me most deliberately, and in great 
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order, all the arrangements she had made in the house for my happiness 
and comfort; and then she drew me to the windows that her neigh- 
bours might be witnesses of her happiness. 

The first day I gave myself up wholly to answering her questions, 
and in listening to her recitals, and I assure you that it was only towards 
evening that [ could get out for a few minutes to respire the air, and to 
abandon myself to the emotions with which my heart was filled. I 
walked up and down many streets. Everywhere I saw some object which 
was a souvenir of my past youth ; and well-known, though now more 
aged, faces passed before me. Some of them looked at me a long time, 
as though first of all to be sure they knew me, before they returned my 
bow of recognition and respect. I at last found myself on the Place de 
la Tour: an old painting covered the wall. It represents a whole 
family prostrated before a crucifix. On the right is the father and his 
sons by his side; on the left, the mother and her daughters—all in 
descending lines or steps like the pipes of an organ. And then there is 
the grandfather, who seems to have risen from the grave, and who with 
a severe and aged countenance points with his finger to the hand of the 
dial. This image, which often used to trouble my gaiety when as a boy 
I passed before it to go to school, carried me back again to bygone 
days. The son of the ringer was standing at the door of the Tower; 
he took me for a stranger, and asked me if I would visit the “ Tower of 
St. Peter?” 

The sight of this vast country, in which the evening light fell calm 
and majestic, could alone quiet the agitation of my heart: so I ascended 
the Tower, and walked round the ballustrade. Already the mist rose 
from the surface of the river—the dew was forming on the green prairies 
—the sun disappeared behind the mountains—and not far from mea 
bell sounded, which invited to the evening prayers. 

My heart, affected by all these scenes and recollections, rose towards 
Heaven, when the old ringer arrived and invited me to visit the belfry. 
I was not much pleased to have my pious meditations thus deranged. 

The bells of the tower of St. Peter are renowned for their musical 
sound and for the beauty of their fount. The good old man was quite 
inexhaustible when he talked of their history, when he taught me their 
names, and smiled with real satisfaction when I admired their sculpture 
and the verses which were written upon them. But that which he 
thought the most curious, the most interesting, he kept to the last. It 
was the “ passinc-BELL’’—the Bell for the Dead—the “‘ Cloche des 
Morts!? He assured me that this was all silver. It is curiously 
ornamented by heads of angels and leaves beautifully interspersed in 
perfect sculpture. All around it is an inscription in very old letters 
which I succeeded, though with difficulty, in deciphering ; but it was 
to the effect, ‘‘ That this bell was founded by Henri Rosler, and that, 
at his death, it was rung for the first time.” This was a new subject of 
reflection for me. I imagined to myself this laborious handicraftsman, 
as he formed the heads of these smiling angels, contemplating his work 
with interest amounting to love, satisfied with his labour, and looking 
forward at the same time with the calmness of a good conscience to his 
last hour. 

But I am forgetting the essential part. I wish to tell you that I have 
good reasons for hoping to establish myself in an advantageous career. 
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My old master, the Grand Vicar, received me in the most cordial man- 
ner, and the excellent philosopher, Doctor Baer, who formerly recom- 
mended me to the Count de Palfy, wishes once more to become young 
with me, and to study together. 

Adieu, my dear Geismar. Adieu. 





Letter from Emma Gartenberg to Marie Herwart. 


You tell me, my dear Marie, to take care of my heart! Ah! why 
did you delay so long in giving me this counsel? How came it to pass 
that your letter did not reach me till it had made a long journey I know 
not where, being many days in arrear? If anything shall happen to 
this heart of mine, you and chance will be the only causes. 

You see I have still all my gaiety; and I hope you will banish all 
uneasiness on my account. So I do not intend to deprive myself of the 
pleasure of giving you all the details of the visit I projected, when [ last 
wrote to you, to make to the good Cun¢égonde in her new habitation. 

She has hired a very pretty lodging in the Rue St. Jean; and, as 
you will readily believe, she has ornamented it most charmingly, and 
with all the taste and love of which she is susceptible. Her dear son 
had gone out, so she had leisure to show me everything. Of course 
she began with the kitchen, where the utensils shone as bright as gold ; 
then she conducted me to her bedchamber; and finally to the study of 
our cousin Maximilian, which, I assure you, except for its size, yields 
in nothing of luxury and beauty to our own splendid room, notwith- 
staiiding a combat of Amazons at full length is represented in tapestry 
on our walls: but, in the midst of all her joy, there is one source of 
sorrow to dear Cun¢gonde, though she would not have her son know it 
for the world, and that is, that in the midst of all this magnificence, 
and even amongst vases of flowers and Chinese figures in porcelain, 
Maximilian has placed skeletons of men—real skeletons—and the tables 
and closets are covered and filled with skulls and bones of all sorts, 
whose society can really only be tolerable to a surgeon. 

Cun¢gonde showed me ail this with her eyes lowered, and sighing 
whilst she showed them; but all of a sudden she passed to gayer sub- 
jects, and produced for my examination all the marks and presents of 
honour and respect which her son had received—gold chains and pre- 

cious rings. She likewise showed me a large book full of dried herbs 

and plants, costly carpets, and rich Turkey silks and stuffs, boxes full 
of the balm of Mecca, and Heaven knows what besides. At the end of 
all, of course, I had to look at the Hungarian costume, sabre, and boots, 
in which our Licentiate found favour in your eyes, my dear Marie; and 
at the moment when Cunégonde was spreading out the velvet. pelisse 
which you know, who should enter but Palmer himself! I believe I 
coloured up prodigiously, and I rushed from the closet with as much of 
fright as if I had been surprised in the act of stealing his costume. 
Yes! my dear sister, you are quite right: this cousin Maz, who used 
to nurse me, has indeed become a very handsome man. 

My father has just sent in to know if I have finished my letter. I am 
almost sorry now that I have filled it with such nonsense, for I had 
matters more essential to have told you—and now I am uneasy—my 
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heart is oppressed, and that because my father hastens me to conclude. 
Ever thine. 





Letter from Sylvani, the Secretary, to the Licentiate in Medicine, 
Palmer. 


It is impossible for me at this moment, my dear Licentiate, to fulfil, 
as I would wish, the orders of our quarter-master ; and yet I cannot 
avoid performing this painful duty. 

The letter you wrote a month since to Captain Geismar you will 
receive, enclosed, without its having been opened. The brave warrior 
whom you one day drew from a mass of dead bodies, when he was dan- 
gerously wounded, has just died—not from the ball of an enemy, but 
from a disease which carried him off in a few days. Considering the 
intimate friendship which existed between you he has named you his 
heir. Nevertheless our quarter-master has not thought fit for the 
moment to send you the effects of the defunct. I cannot conceal from 
you that a frightful mortality is desolating the environs of this place. 
Some attribute it to exhalations from the dead—others to a flight of 
locusts who, in the East, had been driven to sea by the wind, and were 
then driven back on the land. It is from that country that the contagion 
has come to us. Up to the present moment this place is not affected ; 
but every hour it may reach us. 





Letter from Cunégonde to Marie Herwart. 


You will, doubtless, be much astonished, my dear cousin, at receiving 
a letter from me; but its contents will explain my motive and at the 
same time supply my excuse. 

This sweet child, our dear Emma, has certainly already told you that 
my son has returned. Some days after his arrival she came to see me, 
and to visit my new habitation. Maximilian had gone out when she 
called; but he returned whilst I was engaged in showing her all the 
curious and rare objects he has brought back with him from his long 
travels. ‘The charming girl became as red as the fire, and cast down 
her beautiful large blue eyes. ‘The first movement of Maximilian, when 
he entered, was to rush to her with his arms opened, ready to receive 
and kiss her; but he suddenly stopped on seeing her embarrassment, 
and merely took hold of her hand. They drew near to the window— 
still having hold of each other’s hands. The sun shed on them his 
beams; and really they had, in my eyes, the aspect of two beautiful and 
glorious angels; whilst I looked at them my eyes filled with tears, and 
I was obliged to leave the room to conceal my emotion. When I re- 
turned he was showing her his large book of dried herbs, and explaining 
to her the nature and the properties of the plants. I know not whether 
I was mistaken, but Emma appeared to me confused; and what even 
Maximilian said did not seem to me very clear. “ It was love at first 
sight.” ; 

When Emma wished to leave and return home, my son took me 
aside, and begged me to offer her a splendid silk shaw! from Turkey, 
which he did not dare to present her himself—so much did he fear a 
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refusal; but she accepted it with joy, and since then has never ceased 
to wear it, though she takes the greatest care of it. 

From that day forward she has often returned to see us—morning, 
noon, and in the evening—and my son has been to see your father, 
who received him very kindly and consulted him as to his cough. 

Well! you will say, I see nothing very sad in all this, Patience, my 
dear cousin! bad arrives always quite soon enough. 

All was joy and satisfaction, when Maximilian received one day a 
letter from Hungary, informing him that his most intimate and dearest 
friend had died of a putrid fever. This sad intelligence quite overcame 
him, and, in spite of all his manly efforts to resist the impression which 
it made, it was easy to perceive that he was becoming much changed 
and even ill. 

I told all this to my dear little Emma, and requested her to exhort 
my son to manly courage. She consented so to do, and came the same 
day early in the afternoon. The dear child wept as if her own brother 
were dead. Maximilian wept also and kissed her hands. I had only 
left the room a moment, when Emma followed me, threw herself round 
my neck, and, shedding a torrent of tears, exclaimed, “‘ Thou! thou art 
my dear mother, and Maximilian is mine—never will I marry another!” 

I wished to converse with her seriously on her resolution; but what 
could I have said? My son, is he not a virtuous and excellent man? 
His father was a worthy clergyman; he is himself a man of profound 
acquirements, and might have become surgeon-in-chief to the Imperial 
Court, if he would have changed his religion. So I left in the hands of 
God the fate of my dear children, who, in my presence, embraced each 
other before they parted for the day. 

But now comes the worst part of the affair. Emma, the next day, 
told all to her father, who became most violent with rage and indignation, 
and prohibited her from ever again crossing the threshold of my door. 
This resolution of your father’s is, then, the subject of my letter, dear 
cousin. You, as the eldest daughter, have some ascendancy over your 
father. You know, also, what it is to be constrained to renounce the 
man of your choice, and you have not forgotten your grief and chagrin 
when you were compelled to marry your husband, though you would 
have so much preferred your gallant Swedish officer. The scene is still 
fresh in my recollection, when you appeared decked out as the bride for 
the marriage ceremony, when you threw yourself into my arms, as 
Emma does now, and crying, said to me, “ Well, my good Cunégonde, 
as it must be so—as I must be married, we will think no more of him 
I loved—we will weep no longer.”’ 

Do, then, all that is in your power to cause the old man to alter his 
resolution. Do so, for the sake of Emma, and for the love also that you 
bear to me. Money alone, you know, will not confer happiness, and 
my dear Maximilian is worth all the treasures of the world. 

May God bless you, my cousin, and inspire you with such words and 
thoughts as shall effectually move the heart of your father ! 





Letier from Adam Gartenberg to Marie Herwart. 


I have read thy letter, my dear daughter, and have well reflected, as 
thou hast requested I would do. Still, however, I must tell thee that 
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I shall not change my resolution ; for it is my duty, as father, to watch 
over the prosperity of my children, and to prevent the property which 
I inherited from my grandfather and father, and which I have aug- 
mented Dac sweat of my brow, from being thrown away in the pur- 
chase of books, and other such like futile and absurd things. I made 
known my way of making to the Licentiate Palmer, and I entreat thee, 
my anigntes, to spare me hereafter thy prayers and thy reflections. Thy 
husband will tell thee that this proposed marriage ought not to take 
place: he understands these matters better than thou canst do; and he 
will tell thee that there are plenty of relations in the world who are 
always willing to contract alliances with the richer members of their 
family, On this point I say no more. 

A great number of persons die in the environs of this city. If this 
shall continue and shall become more serious, I shall leave the care of 
my house to my old and faithful head clerk, and shall withdraw to my 
country farm, or perhaps proceed to my manufactory at Bergstad. In 
the mean time let us pray and work, and trust that God will keep us 
from this terrible plague. 





Letter from Maximilian to Emma. 


I am not to see thee, my well beloved! I ought not to do this, even 
if the rigorous orders of thy father did not, of course, wholly prevent 
me. Fly, Emma! Fly as quickly as possible from the wii of this 
city. To-morrow morning the gates will be closed! Fly! and thus 
give me the moral force of which I have, at such a moment, so much 
need, 

My dear mother, Cunégonde——Oh! how will she bear to hear such 
deplorable intelligence! Already she is the victim of the epidemic dis- 
order, and perhaps will not live through the night. Then J shall be 
alone in the world. Adieu! perhaps I shall not see thee again in this 
world of sorrow and of exile. But no—God in his mercy will protect 
us both. Again I say, Emma, fly—fly to-night, and let not the rising 
sun find thee in this city of the plague. 





Letter from Leonard Schnell to Adam Gartenberg at Bergstad., 


My respected Patron,—I take the liberty to inform you that since 
you departed from this city nothing new has occurred in your establish- 
ment nor at the exchange; but immediately after you had left, the 
Licentiate Palmer came here at a very early hour in the morning to 
learn if you had left with Miss Emma, your Maw My the night wo Bg 
When I replied in the affirmative, he raised his hands and eyes towards 
heaven and embraced me many times, exclaiming, “God be praised! 
All is right now !” 

At the break of day, on the morning after your departure, the gates 
were closed, and no one can go out or come in without a permission 
from the authorities in writing. The Rue de l’Ecluse and the Rue des 
Juifs, where the malady showed itself with the greatest intensity, were 
barricaded, and no one was allowed to go in or to come out, except the 
two chosen Pestiarit, that is to say, Doctor Baer and the Licentiate 
Palmer, 
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The wife of the first judge, Doctor Storr, and two senators died sud - 
denly, and were buried in the night without the bells sounding, and as 
quietly as possible, as well as many others who were also instantaneously 
called away to another world. Of course, this created the greatest 
terror, and paralyzed all business and affairs. 

It is said that a great number of bad fellows and Bohemians (gipsies) 
have got into the city for the purpose of pillaging the houses and taking 
the city by surprise. I will not, then, ides the house of my much- 
honoured patron, unless it should be the will of God that I should be 
carried out to my last home, which, indeed, I ought now soon to expect 
and resign myself to as a Christian. 





Letter from Emma to Marie. 


I send you, dear Marie, a letter from our old and respected Leonard 
Schnell, which will give you all the information we possess of our un- 
fortunate city. Do not think me insensible to the misery of my fellow- 
citizens and to the public calamity, if I say no more on that subject, 
and if to-day I devote my letter to pouring into your kind and sisterly 
bosom my personal sorrows and griefs. Ah! if you knew all, my 
Marie! If you could but see me. I no longer recognise myself. All 
the joys of wn have forsaken me, and in a few weeks I have become 
as old as if I had lived in trouble for many years. 

You have, no doubt, heard tell of the heroic resolution of my 
Maximilian. Oh, how much good it does me to speak of him to 
some one who knows him, and to call him my Maximilian. Even our 
father eulogises him ; and when I showed him a letter he wrote to me 
to beg me to fly from the city—a letter so full of tender solicitude—he 
was not at all angry; and, shaking his head, said, “ Truly his intentions 
were good, Well, [ will show him that my intentions towards him are 
not bad either, though I cannot show my friendship and respect for him 
in the way he would desire.” 

We left the city without my being able to see him again. Alas! 
perhaps I shall never more behold him. All the letters we receive are 
full of his praises: but he himself does not dare to write to us. Oh! 
if I could but have one line from him—only one—to know if the refusal 
of my father—if, in fine, despair is not the cause of his coming to the 
terrible resolution of visiting all the sick and dying, and even of being 
one of the two “ pestiarii.”’ He, so good, so generous, lives now in 
the midst of the dead and the dying, without having near him a being 
to console him, to love him, to take care of him. And all this he is 
suffering, whilst I breathe a pure and healthy air, am surrounded by 
the most ravishing scenes of nature, and adored by all the working people 
who labour at this lace manufactory ;—these good lace-makers—such 
fresh, generous, healthy, candid girls who surround me, and leok at 
me with a sad and pitying air. They would make me gay if they could ; 
but they do not understand my grief. But what do I say? I ought 
not to be ungrateful. There is one who suffers with me, who under- 
stands me, although she cannot express with facility what she thinks 
and feels. I really must speak to you of her, in order that this letter 
may not be wholly filled with my own sad complaints. 

hristina is the daughter of a miner, and the very best workwoman 
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of our manufactory. She is a pale girl, very interesting, and her large 
black eyes are no longer brilliant, and her head is always hanging for- 
ward sorrowing on her bosom. Unfortunate being! Her intended was 
taken from her by the falling in of a mine. He was crushed to death ! 
Since that day, she appears amongst the other young creatures like a 
drooping or a dying lily—dying in the midst of roses—the mere phan- 
tom of the bride—who rises, as it were, from her tomb to appear as a 
shadow in the midst of the dance of her gay companions. 

These happy girls sing very often to amuse me. They sing the songs 
of the miners, and accompany themselves on the mandoline. Then 
they tell me stories of what has happened in these mountains, and 
which stories have come down from generation to generation. Christina 
also the other day wished to recount me one; but soon she got again to 
the old story of her André, and repeated all the sweet words he had 
said to her before he went down into the mine. Then all of a sudden 
she stopped ; she was overwhelmed with tears, and, throwing herself into 
my arms, she said, “ Oh! pardon me, pardon me; you know and feel, 
do you not, for my misfortune? You also have shed such tears.” 

From that moment I took her entirely into my service and to wait 
upon me, and she will remain with me as long asI shall live. And 
now, dear Marie, I find I am getting back again to my own sorrows and 
my own sad thoughts, which I desire as much as possible, for the sake 
of my health and life, to banish from me; but, like poor Christina, I 
am sure to return to them. 

Adieu! may God protect thee, my good sister ! 





Letter from Leonard Schnell to Adam Gartenberg. 


My respected Patron—You will not be angry with me for not 
having written to you during the last two months. The cause has been 
that during that time all circulation, and all business, and all means of 
communication have been entirely interrupted, and nothing has entered 
the city but some provisions over the walls, and nothing left, except the 
carts which carried out the dead, and the wheels of which were covered 
with thick cloth so that the living might not hear their sound as they 
went along the streets. ‘To-morrow the first bag of letters will leave 
this city, and I would not lose this opportunity of informing you of all 
that has passed, as much at least as my memory, which is impaired less 
by age than by recent anxieties and calamities, will admit of my doing. 

I must say, then, to my much-respected patron that the plague which 
afflicted our unhappy city was frightful. In the first place, the conta- 
gion has completely depopulated all the quarter of Saint Lawrent. 
Then the famine became terrific. Nevertheless the measures adopted 
by the authorities soon remedied this evil. But all of a sudden a new 
disaster arose. The rumour was spread among the people that the 
individuals charged to bury the dead, had, from cupidity and wicked- 
ness, in order that they might have more burials and more money to 
receive, distributed poisonous powders and even poisoned the fountain 
of St. Jacques. So the grave-diggers and all their agents to save their 
lives were obliged to take to flight. This occasioned new deaths, new 
anxieties, and new calamities, until the Licentiate Palmer succeeded in 
prevailing on many poor citizens, as well as their wives, to take the 
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charge themselyes of watching and nursihg the sick, and of carrying 
away and burying the dead. But he persuaded them on condition that 
they, and their descendants, should have thereafter the night of always 
“pearing at the ceremonies in the city of marriage and of baptism. 

his being accomplished, order was restored, When I went to the 
window I only saw in the deserted and gloomy streets some ecclesiastics, 
who were carrying the holy sacrament to the dying ; and the two doc- 
tors, all of them looking anxious and alarmed, as the priests carried 
along with them the spiritual food for the suffering and dying. They 
all wore masks and large cloaks of oilskin, and the priests were ep 
eee with long sticks, which served them to tie to the end of them the 
oly bread and wine which they caused to be taken at the windows of 
the most infected houses, as well as by this means they supplied the 
medicine which was administered. Towards the evening the men and 
women came who fulfilled the duties of grave-diggers, and a little time 
after the carts passed by full of dead bodies, and which, on going over 
the pavement, were only heard indistinctly, like very distant thunder, 
for the wheels were mufiled. 

Afterwards, in a few days, I only saw one doctor, and having spoken 
to him from the window in a low tone of voice, he told me that Doctor 
Baer was dead! He asked with great kindness after the state of my 
health, and exhorted me to have courage. I knew afterwards that this 
worthy young man, the Licentiate Palmer, had nursed his departed 
colleague with the greatest kindness and care up to the yery last mo- 
ments of his life. 

Some weeks after this sad event the number of sick persons sensibly 
diminished, and no new case occurred. The inhabitants then began 
to show themselves here and there at the windows, and to give signs of 
friendship and recognition. 

The Licentiate Palmer has remained in good health, through the 
special mercy of God, for, after the death of his colleague Doctor Baer, 
all the duties had to be peformed by him alone. So whenever he ap- 
peared, the common people left their houses, threw themselves on their 
knees, and called him their saviour, their benefactor. It is said that 
our gracious Sovereign has sent him a gold chain of honour and a 
diploma of “ Doctor of Medicine.” 

Public thanksgivings will be celebrated on Faster-day, and from that 
day forward the dead will be once more buried to the sound of the 

vassing-bell, and the canticles and psalms will be sung as heretofore. 

{ hope, then, that soon I shall have the happiness of once more seeing 
my much respected patron, and that into his hands I shall deliver, as a 
faithful servant should do, all with which he was pleased to intrust me. 





Letter from Emma to Marie. 


How sad it is to me, my dear Marie, not to be able at this moment 
to press you to my heart! and how sad, also, is it that I cannot see 
him, my noble, my generous Maximilian, and tell him how I loye, how 
I venerate him! But, after all, what language, what words could ex- 
press half that I feel ? 

Where shall I begin, dear sister? how shall I be able to tell you al) 
that during the last few days has oppressed my heart? Such feelings 
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as mine must surely resemble the sentiments of one who, dying, sees 
Heaven open before him. 

You are doubtless aware that the horrible plague is now leaving our 
city, and that, a few weeks hence, public thanksgivings will be offered 
up to Heaven, But are you aware that it was my Maximilian who was 
the saviour of the city, the tutelary angel of the place? Are you aware 
that our Sovereign has recompensed him? and that even our father no 
longer pronounces the name of Palmer but with profound respect? and 
that for the first time he has made mention of our relationship? Oh! 
I shall see him—yes, I shall see him very soon! Patience! patience ! 
my poor heart. 

I really no longer know what I am writing. Pardon me, my dear 
Marie. My soul is quite disturbed—my head distracted—my heart 
bursting with agitation. I must tell you, however, that we are to enter 
our city on Easter-day. My father is much more occupied as to the 
state of his health than he used to be, and he will not leave this retreat 
before that day. 

Adieu, Marie! adieu! 





Conclusion. 

The old chronicle informs us, that, although the wealthy merchant 
cared little for the sciences, and had refused to Palmer the hand of his 
daughter, yet he changed his mind on learning, on Easter morning, 
that the Emperor Ferdinand II. had conferred the honours of nobility 
on the young doctor. “ Since the Emperor,” he said to Emma, 
“thinks him worthy of being a gentleman, I will consider him worthy 
of being my son-in-law.” 

These words filled the heart of the young Emma with inexpressible 
joy. She ran to her room and shut herself in to pray to God, and to 
shed tears of happiness and of hope. Then she prepared a crown of 
myrtles and immortelies, dressed herself in her gayest attire, and co- 
vered her head with a precious lace veil, which the lace-women of the 
manufactory had worked as a token of their love and gratitude for all 
the benefits she had conferred on them. Thus arrayed, she set out on 
the journey with her father, and all the servants accompanied her to her 
native town, to proceed to meet and fold in her arms her well-beloved 
Maximilian. 

On approaching the gates of the city, their ears were gladdened by 
the sounds of trumpets and cymbals, which from the top of the Tower 
of St. Peter were engaged in playing the praises of God. Then the 
“ PASSING-BELL”” was heard for the first time since the invasion of the 
pest—which appeared to be a good omen, since from the time when the 
malady had reached the city the dead had been carried off in the night, 
without singing, without bells, and thrown into large fosses filled directly 
after with burning lime. All the assistants fell down on their knees to 
thank God, and, forgetting the past evils which had afflicted them, they 
mutually embraced and felicitated each other. But when the people 
learnt for whom it was that the “ passing-bell” was now first sounding 
to accompany him to his last home, the public joy was changed to 
sorrow, and the sobs and cries of the people were heard as the coffin 
slowly advanced to the cathedral. 

At the moment when the corttge approached the great door of Notre 
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Dame, Emma Gartenberg also arrived with her father, and alighted from 
the old family carriage to proceed across the streets on foot. On per- 
ceiving the Grand Vicar at the head of the funeral cortége, she accosted 
him, and asked him “* Where is Maximilian Palmer?” The old Vicar 
turned pale, moved away his head, and pointed with his hand to! the 
bier covered with red velvet, and to the armorial bearings with which it 
was ornamented. Emma fainted away in the arms of the venerable 
ecclesiastic, and although by degrees her senses returned to her,’ yet 
from that moment she never spoke one word. Her father died some 
rears afterwards, and left her heiress of immense wealth. She employed 
= fortune in doing good ; but it was always in writing that she gave 
her orders. She never spoke a word. Every day,.winter or summer, 
fine or rain, she proceeded to the cemetery accompanied by her faithful 
Christina, and whenever the “ passing-bell”? was sounded, she was 
seized with shuddering, and then threw herself on her knees and prayed 
inwardly. The children used to love the dear sad Emma, They used 
to wait for her when she went out, and offer her little bouquets of violets 
and other sweet flowers; and she, in her turn, would give to each of 
them a little piece of silver money, and would smile at their kind and 
happy faces ; but she never spake a word. 

At last Heaven had pity on her. She died at the age of twenty-eight, 
after having founded and enriched a hospital, and left all her goods to 
the poor. ‘The day she died, the “ passing-bell”’ rang most mournfully. 


re ee ee 





THE SWISS GIRLS DREAM. 
BY MRS, TURNBULL. 


On! mother, I have had a dream—a bright and glorious dream: 
Methought I once more stood beside our mountain’s rushing stream— 
1 saw the bright-eyed antelopes come bounding o’er the hills; 

I heard again the Rans de P ache—still through my heart it thrills, 

T gazed upon our happy home, and felt no longer weak— 

So fresh and cool the summer breeze play’d o'er my feverish cheek ; 
And on that breeze, so sweet and clear, came Zurich's silvery chimes. 
Oh! mother, how that dream recall’d the thoughts of happier times! 
The murmuring of our little brook, our birds on every tree— 

The sheplerd’s pipe, the lowing herds, were welcome sounds to me: 
And his kind voice, my early love’s—nay, mother, do not chide !— 

I felt delight, unknown so long, to see him by my side. 

The wild flower blooms—how beautiful !—upon our mountain’s brow ; 
But take it from its native soil—it fades as I do now: 

I pine amidst this stranger land. Oh! let me see again 

Our sunny skies, our fruitful vines, our cottage in the glen. 


And tell me not of rank and power—the wealth that may be mine; 
Would you weave garlands of the spring around a mt | shrine ? 
Oh! what to me are eastern gems, or sparkling chains of gold ? 
They cannot warm to joy—to life—a bosom growing cold. 

I’ve tried to force this wayward heart to do my mother's will ; 

But though it break, it will not change—to him ‘tis faithful still. 
Then take me home, and let me breathe my mountain air once more ; 
Or see me die—your cherish’d child—upon a foreign shore. 
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THE MANAGER’S NOTE-BOOK.—NO. II.* 


MRS. MARDYN, 


Tuts lady, whose maiden name was Ingram, is a native of Chichester, 
where she was born in 1789 or 1790. She made her first appearance 
at wrury-lane Theatre, on the 26th of September, 1815, as Avnelia, in 
** Lovers’ Vows,” and was announced as an importation from the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. In the year 1811 she had been a figure-dancer 
at the Tottenham-street ‘Theatre, where her principal speaking part was 
the Housemaid in “ Love in a Village.”’ Her first performance at Drury- 
lane gave no idea.of the simple, artless Amelia; she made her a for- 
ward, artful girl, reminding the audience, in some degree, of her occu- 
pation in Tottenham-street. She, however, contrived to secure an 
engagement for five years at ten pounds a week, from the committee 
under whose direction the theatre at that period was placed—a com- 
mittee of unquestionable taste, who avowedly preferred beauty to talent in 
their actresses ; indeed, to such a pitch did they carry that feeling, that 
one of them, when out of office, actually made a complaint to Elliston 
(then lessee) of his female chorus, and inquired where he picked up 
such a wretched set of creatures. Elliston, with all his wonted anima- 
tion, appealed to the director, who assured him that they were, taken 
altogether, the best set of chorus-singers he had ever directed. ** You 
mistake me,” said the committee-man ; “I don’t find fault with their 
singing—I don’t care a straw about (hat; but you ought to have pretty 
girls—that was our plan; but yours are all so infernally ugly that the 
theatre will be ruined !” 

It must be confessed that personal charms go a great way in exciting 
favourable feelings as regards actresses, and certainly as an actress Mrs. 
Mardyn had but little to recommend her. ‘* Her face was her fortune ;” 
and she was much indebted to the press ; for though they could not speak 
very extravagantly in praise of her acting, they most justly eulogised 
her figure ;—“ beautiful features’’—“ elegantl y-proportioned’’—* finely- 
formed ’?—“ clear, powerful, and harmonious voice ”’—*“ fascinating 
sweetness’’—“ all the freshness and bloom of youth”—* casy and grace- 
ful deportment ’—* elegant and captivating person’’—“ matchless 
charms”—“ inimitable grace ’?—‘* countenance delicate yet marked and 
animated.” These, and a great many more such criticisms, crowded 
our journals for a few days after her debut. 

This course of review, whatever other advantages might have been 
derived from it, produced the following lines from the pen of one of the 
authors of the “ Rejected Addresses,” which, I believe, have never been 
published :— 

“ THE NEW ACTRESS. 
“ Awake the lyre, O Muse of Fire! 

Pour forth thy amorous ditty ; 

(But first profound, in duty bound, 
Applaud the new committee.) 

Their scenic art, from Thespis’ cart, 
All faded, nay, discarding, 

From Dublin drove, the Queen of Love, 
Enchanting Mrs. Mardyn. 
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“ My new lord mayor, your cits to spare, 

And counteract the charmer, 

To drive Love’s car, from Temple Bar, 
Post there your men in armour— 

Steel armour fast, on Thursday last, 
Their valiant breasts were hard ih, 

Or sure their hearts had felt the darts 
From eyes of Mrs, Mardyn. 


“ A Persian fair, on spotted mare, 
Kill’d men by tens and twenties, 
Whoever peep’d, in stupor steep’d, 
Become non compos mentis. ’ 
So fairies sing, on dancing wing, 
Young Love the princess guarding, 
To town convey’d, the maddening maid, 
In shape of Mrs. Mardyn. 


* One can’t get through, Scott’s Waterloo, 

The magpies mute as mack’rel ; 

Poor John de Bart, with all his heart, 
Is wreck’d in Lethe's black rill. 

Out of your books, are both archdukes, 
None thither send a card in; 

All eager strain toward Drury-lane, 
To gaze on Mrs. Mardyn. 


“ The tides of Love, around her rove, 

I fear she'll choose Pactolus, 

In that bright surge, bards ne’er immerge, 
So I must there swim solus. 

Out, out, alas! ill-fated gas, 
That flam’st round Covent-garden, 

Thy ray how flat, compared with that 
From the eye of Mrs. Mardyn. 


“ Though round her flit, each green-room wit, 

They wake not Cupid's embers : 

Her flowing curls entangle earls— 
Her ancle, county members ; 

Then lest false hope, to bowl or rope, 
Should draw the love-sick bard in, 

In time ‘tis fit, this lay to quit, 
Of love and Mrs. Mardyn.” 


The following lines in her praise were also written about the same 
period :— 
“ Replete with every fond, unstudied grace, 
A form like Venus, with a Hebe's face, 
The lovely Mardyn charms arnusement’s hour, 
With sparkling humour's soul attractive power ! 
Untutor'd, arch, and gay, she meets the sight, 
And ever-varying gives a new delight ; 
Like some rich gem, that shines supremely gay, 
And ever glist'ning still emits a ray. 
On her soft cheek the dimpled Graces sport, 
And rosy Pleasure holds her rival court ; 
While, from the sparkling magic of her eyes, 
At every glance a wing’d arrow flies. 
Fancy, forbear! "twere vain to paint the rest, 
When soft emotions heave that snowy breast.” 
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In 1816 Mrs. Mardyn was engaged for a few nights at the Dover 
Theatre, upon which the manager put forth as follows :— 


“ By eperpiecion of the Worshipful the Mayor, positively for two nights 
only.—Mr. Copeland, ever anxious to merit the support and approbation of 
the public, feels the highest gratification in having the honour to inform the 
numerous patrons of the drama, that he has, at a very great expense, en- 
gaged the celebrated Mrs. rie of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, for 
two nights only, whose unequalled beauty, elegant accomplishments, and 
transcendent taients, have placed her at the top of her profession, and which 
have been attested by the enthusiastic shouts of the enraptured audiences 
which nightly crowded to the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, to witness her 
fascinating performance. 

“On this occasion the manager respectfully solicits a liberal patronage, to 


suppers the very heavy expense he is at to indulge the admirers of superior 
alent.’ 


This reminds me of Mr. Watson, the Cheltenham manager, who once set 
the crier to announce through the town that Mr. Holman, “ the hand- 
somest man in the world,” had arrived, and would play that evening. 

In the zenith of Mrs. Mardyn’s fame the following paragraphs ap- 
peared in one of the newspapers :— 


“ A noble lord, who is now, it seems, chief acting manager of Drury, is 
said to have accepted a tragi-comic ptece, entitled ‘ The Unwedded Bard ; 
or, Hymen kicked out of rs!’ The heroine of this singular drama is 
destined for the display of the appropriate talents of Mrs. Mardyn. The 
prologue, in the truly moral cast, is volunteered by the author of the ‘ Plea- 
sures of Memory ;’ and the epilogue, in the most gloomy flow of amatory 
numbers by Anacreontic Moore.” 


“ On Friday night some persons thought proper to express their disappro- 
bation of Mrs. Mardyn, by hissing—disapprobation not of her acting, as is 
generally supposed, but of her moral character, on the supposition, arising 
from the report of some very evil-disposed persons, that an attachment to this 
lady, on the part of Lord Byron, was the cause of the recent separation from 
his lady. It is highly improper to take such a step as this against the cha- 
racter of any female, without the most unequivocal proof of guilt; and in 
the present case, the only source from which scandal has originated, is, that 
Mrs. Mardyn is very handsome, and ~ excite the jealousy of her contem- 
poraries on that account, and that she has also been successful in her pro- 
fessional pursuits, which may perhaps excite the jealousy of others; but to 
those who feel no interest in injuring the character of an innocent female, it 
may be gratifying to learn that there is not any foundation whatever for the 
scandalous report which had been circulated against this lady. At the time 
when the unfortunate separation took place between Lord and Lady Byron, 
and for some time before, Mrs. Mardyn was engaged in Mr. Dowton’s com- 
pany inthe country. We should not have said so much, were we not well 
convinced, and that, too, on very strong grounds, that there is notany room 
whatever for this foul calumny.” 


This, and other similar attacks, produced the following letter :— 
“ To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
“ Arundel Street, Strand, 3rd of March, 1816, 

“ Sir,—Accept, I beseech 7” every fervent acknowledgment the heart 
can dictate, or an unpractised pen express, for the protection your columns 
have volunteered to a defenceless and calumniated woman. For several 
months past my feelings have been harassed and my spirits depressed, 
almost to despair, by a persecution the most unproved and unaccountable 
that the records of slander can supply. Without one accidental error—nay, 
without one equivocal circumstance in my conduct, my name has been asso- 
ciated under a cruel variety of invective malice, with the recent disagree- 
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ment in a noble family. I cannot expatiate on so delicate a subject ; respect 
for the feelings of my superiors would willingly impose on me absolutesilence ; 
but there zs a regard which the humblest individual owes to its own moral 
character, and to the opinion of society paramount to all other considerations. 
It is that imperious sentiment which now compels me to protest, in the 
most sacred, as well as public manner, that the nobleman alluded to never 
met me but within the walls of Drury-lane Theatre; and about twenty 
minutes would comprise the total conversation with which I was honoured 
by him, and that these sentences were delivered most probably within the 
hearing, and most certainly within the view, of the whole assembled in the 
green-room. 

“ This plain statement, which even the hardiest malevolence cannot con- 
tradict, will, I trust, be considered as a sufficient explanation from me, on 
so embarrassing a subject. I feel, most away feel, the cruel indelicacy 
of the situation into which my persecutors have driven me. To obtrude myself 
ina parvete capacity upon the public attention, is an apparent presumption, 
which I would have embraced almost any misery to have avoided : this course, 
however, has become at last inevitable to me—any further‘ silence, under 
injurious report, would have been construed into an admission of the truth. 
How, whence, or wherefore, slander, so utterly unprovoked, has thus preyed 
upon my name, I wish not even to guess, but will merely add, that my situa- 
tion in society, while it exposes me to every insult, denies me the power of 
resenting one; and that I am a friendless, unprotected female, entirely de- 
pendent on the public estimation for my support. This acknowledgment of 
my helplessness will, I am convinced, be my future strength with all gene- 
rous and feeling minds. I have the honour to subscribe myself, 

“Your deeply obliged, and very grateful servant, 
* CHarLotte Marpyn.” 


The following were the results of this appeal :— 


“ It gives us great pleasure to inform such of our readers as may not have 
been present, that when Mrs. Mardyn appeared, on Thursday evening, for the 
second time, in the character of the Widow Brady, in the ‘ Irish Widow,’ that 
she was received with such strong and decided marks of public approbation, as 
prove that the late calumnious attack on her private esate as spent its 
force. Such are the advantages of a free press in this happy country : not 
only the professional, but the private character of a female performer is under 
the shield of public protection. And now that Mrs. Mardyn is perfectly re- 
stored to public favour, a word or two on the ‘ Irish Widow :'—The dialogue 
of the piece is so languid, the characters so feebly drawn, the incidents so 
few, and, in a word, the whole of the farce so very uninteresting, with the 
exception of the caricature, the Widow Brady herself, that hardly any exer- 
tions, on the part of the actress, can ensure complete success, where the 
author has been so very deficient in his part. Mrs, Mardyn, however, was as 
entertaining as her part would admit her to be, and played with such a degree 
of spirit in her assumed rusticity and broad brogue, as highly to amuse and 
please the audience, as was evident from the frequent marks of applause 
which burst forth from all parts of the house.” 


On the 4th of November, 1817, her husband diced at Cheltenham. 
They had long lived apart: he was an actor not of low comedy, but of 
low habits. At the expiration of her five years’ engagement, she quitted 
Drury Lane, and in the summer of 1820 was engaged at the Haymarket 
Theatre, where she added nothing to her reputation as an actress. She 
serformed Sir Harry Wildair for her benefit, which was a complete 

ailure. Shortly after she quitted England. 

Mrs. Ingram, her mother, died in February, 1821; and her father 


also died suddenly at Chichester in his 83rd year, within a week or 
two of her husband. 
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The following sonnet, having reference to these events, was, it is said, 
written by our heroine in a churchyard, 1824. 


I pace the churchyard path! o’er my lone way 
The antique yew and cypress, murmuring, wave 
Through night's close veil ; nor moon nor stars array, 
But darkness wraps the precincts of the grave. 
Ah! wherefore at this hour of sleep and shade, 
By bourns surrounded of vaireal rest, 
Doth a strange tremor each frail nerve pervade, 
And beats the heart so wildly in my breast ? 
Shrink I from yon traditionary stones ? 
Or shudder lest the peace-committed dead 
Should rise and rattle in their fleshless bones ? 
Oh, no! ‘tis man—the living man—I dread; 
His active treacheries my bosom fill 
With throbs of present pain—with fears of future ill.” 


Mrs. Mardyn was not heard of again publicly till the year 1834; 
when, after a few preparatory paragraphs industriously introduced into 
the newspapers, the Drury Lane bills of the 2nd of April announced in 
red letters :— 


*‘ Lord Byron’s celebrated tragedy of Sardanapalus is postponed until next 
week, under the following circumstances :—The noble author having written 
the part of Myrrha for Mrs. Mardyn, the lessee has the gratification to 
inform the public that he has entered into an engagement with that lady 
for the performance of that character, and she will accordingly have the 
honour of appearing in it on Thursday week, April the 10th. On which 
evening it will be positively produced.” 

The next step was the publication of the following letter in the “Sunday 
Times,” April 6th, 1834, which Mrs. Mardyn, who, by the way, is now 
married to a French peer, wrote to the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre 
from Paris, dated 21st March. 


“An English newspaper has just informed me that Lord Byron's tragedy 
of ‘ Sardanapalus’ has been adapted by yourself for representation at Drur 
Lane Theatre. The paragraph has awakened thoughts and impulses whic 
had long lain dormant with me. My /ate regretted friend paid me the 
flattering compliment that, in the portrait of Myrrha, I ,had been asso- 
ciated by bis muse in every image of his fancy, and that if ever the 
poem strayed into public beyond the closet, it was bis wish the Greek girl’s 
sandals should be worn upon the stage by me. I know not how the en- 
gagements of the theatre stand; but if they admit of such a disposition, I 
am ready to waive all individual feelings and interest for the moment, and 
engage with the proprietors. 

“P.S. I am perfectly prepared in the character of Myrrha—I mean not 
merely in the words, but in the more recondite touches of feeling and action, 
having had each sentence impressed on my memory viva voce by the im- 
mortal author’s own delivery; so that, however retrenched or transposed 
portions of the dialogue may be, not the difficulty of an hour could occur to 
me.” 


This red paragraph was continued in the play-bills until the 10th, the 
day of performance, when the play was produced, and the bill stated— 

“In consequence of a letter received yesterday from Paris, announcing the 
severe illness of Mrs. Mardyn, Miss E. Tree has, in the most obliging manner, 
undertaken, at the very short notice, to resume the character of Myrrha.” 

The fabricated letter was rather unfortunately put together: for, at 
the bottom of the bill, in reference to the postponement of the produc- 
tion of “ Sardanapalus” until the 10th, it appeared that the lessee had 
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eng Mrs. Mardyn for the part of Myrrha in “ Sardanapalus,” and 
the bill stated “that the noble author wrote the part of Myrrha for 
Mrs. Mardyn.” ‘This certainly is a gratis dictiim, since not only was 
the tragedy written abroad, but in the preface Lord Byron himself ex- 
pressly states, not only that he never intended it for the theatre, but 
that he hoped it never would be brought upon the stage, as had been 
the case against his express wishes. Hence it is impossible that he 
should have written the part of Myrrha for Mrs. Mardyn. 
The following letter closes the history of this absurd affair :— 


‘* Paris, Sunday Afternoon. 


“ Sir,—Overwhelmed by a medley of mortifications, and with a spirit 
absolutely prostrated from a disappointment of its fondest wish, it is my 
irksome yet inevitable duty to address you. 

“On the morning of Friday last I apprised you (through a friend’s 
medium) that my indisposition had so far abated as to permit the commence- 
ment of my journey with the ensuing day. Either I had deceived myself 
as to the degree of my convalescence at that moment, or some hotirs after 
I had ineurred a new attack through the fatiguing process of packing my 
dresses in the ante-room, where I thoughtlessly was exposed to different 
draughts of air. By some fatality or other, my illness returned with so 
sudden an access of violence, that I was forced to send for medical aid during 
the night. Departure at the hour proposed was impossible ; still I admitted 
the delusion of hope up to the present moment—the latest to which I dared 
delay. I feel too feeble to cross the room without support, and the state of 
my throat will only allow me to swallow liquids. My medical friend assures 
me it must be many days, perhaps a fortnight, ere my strength can be sufli- 
ciently recruited to encounter the liabilities of my long journey. Under such 
a conviction I dare not ask, nor even wish, that you should adhere to your 
proposals with me, or delay the production of ‘ Sardanapalus’ another day on 
my account. I eannot display by language the feelings which distress me. 
I have already passed the Rubicon of my voluntary retirement, and pre- 
sented my name once more upon the broad field of public life ; yet now, at 
the very instant when trumpets flourish and banners are unfurled, I seem 
to fly ingloriously from the fight my rashness had invoked; but it is my 
destiny; and my cross-grained planet is in the ascendant now. May the 
evil beam exhaust its malice on me, and leave the theatre untouched in its 
caprice! Yes, let me hope, devoutly hope, the delay which has already 
occurred may, in no respect, prove prejudicial to your interests. I am too 
weak to write more. May the success of the tragedy be everything you can 
desire; many names of talent will doubtless be enrolled amidst its dramatis 
persone, but not one upon which you might have relied for zeal (whatever 
the talent) more steadfastly than on that of, Sir, your most deeply-afflicted 
but most grateful servant, 

“ CHARLOTTE MARDYN. 

“ P.S. So soon as I can possibly venture into a carriage, I shall remove 
to my country house, near Fontainebleau, for change of air. 

“To A. Bunn, Esq., Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London.” 


_ There seems to be little doubt that all that passed about Mrs. Mardyn 
and her proposed performance of the part of Myrrhain “ Sardanapalus” 
was a hoax, played by a certain English dramatist formerly resident in 
Bath, but now domiciled in Paris, It is quite certain, to those who 
know anything of Mrs. Mardyn, that she could not have {tvritien the 
last letter*. 


* The Manager, in his Note-Book, omits to say where Mrs. Mardyn is at pre- 
sent—we have heard that she is the wife of a French peer.—Ep. 
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GEORGE COLMAN (THE YOUNGER). 


George Colman ajifiounced, in 1814, at the Haymarket Theatre, a 
speaking pantomime. It was produced on the 12th of August, and 
thus advertised in the bills of the day :—‘* Will be produced an anoma- 
lous, mutilo-quacious, ludicro-magico, absurdo-ritiocinatico pantumimi- 
4 entertainment, yclept ‘ Doctor Hocus Pocus; or, Harlequin Washed 

ite,’ ”” 

The following prologue was spoken by Terry :— 


We break them all; great Aristotle slight, 

And put e’en possisi.ity to flight. 

Patch’d up with Harlequin, a wild alliance, 

And set our big-wigg’d judges at defiance. 

And thou who many a scribbler's suit hast heard, 
Dear NonsENSE! goddess of the sweet AusuRp ! 
Thee we invoke; not thee his silly twin, 

On whose mere held-up finger idiots grin ; 

But thee, by whose anomaly of rule 

The wisest seasonably play the fool ; 

While thought unbends of relaxation glad, 

And reason’s self runs rationally mad. 

Ye critics, when ye pat a play-wright's skull, 
And ery ‘ Be thou correct, however dull ” 

Should every dramatist your precepts keep, 

Then none would go to hiss—but all would go to sleep. 
Our author loath dull safety’s path to plod, 
Would rather hear you growl than see you nod ; 
And dashes now at scenes with scarce a plan 

To move your iron muscles, if he can. 

If he should prove, which would not be surprising, 
Too ludicrous for sleep or criticising, 

Why your alternatives are clear as day— 
Viz.—either laugh like mad, or go away ! 

Yet oh! the first of these two methods choose ; 


“ Unmindful of dramatic laws to-night, 


For rarely Englishmen of sense refuse 

Indulgence e’en to follies that amuse. 

But heavy folly ne’er will please; depend on't ; 

Should ours be dull—damn us, and there's an end on't,” 


Mathews’s accident was a great drawback on the success of the piece : 
his Harlequin was nothing like what was originally intended ; the part 
was obliged to be entirely altered; he, being unable to stand alone, 
played it on crutches—that, to be sure, was of itself a novelty. Never- 
theless, that circumstance may be fairly considered as the principal 
catise of the piece not succeeding to the great extent that was expected, 
and occasioned the following paragraph, intended for the next day’s 
play-bills, to be withdrawn. It was written by Colman as a satire on 
the growing puffs (then only in their infancy), which have since been 
carried to such an extent as entirely to subvert their object :— 


“ The public is respectfully informed that the new piece called Doctor 
Hocus Pocus, was received (for the first time) last night with most miracu- 
lous, ravishing, and unique applause. The house resounded with articulate 
expressions of sudden merriment, till stentorian bursts of taughter shook 
the walls to the foundation for several hours after the audience had left the 
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theatre. But the chief surveyor has, with magical a. in the course 
of five minutes, restored this elegantly stupendous building to. the biost 
splendid durability. The piece will be repeated every evening till further 
notice to accommodate future generations. vine 


Before the prologue the following apology was made :-~ 


“ Before the curtain rises I am requested to say a few words in behalf of 
an individual. Mr. Mathews still continues to suffer much from his late 
severe accident, but he trusts that his anxiety in coming forward thus early 
to perform his duty to you, and to fulfil his engagement here, will atone for 
his deficiencies in the bodily activity requisite in the character he is about 
to perform. A former celebrated proprietor of this theatre once/enjoyed the 
fullest favour as a Devil upon two Sticks, and, it is hoped, nay, it cannot be 
doubted, that you will now extend your utmost indulgence to a Harlequin 
upon one.”’ 


The term speaking pantomime was much cavilled at, and caused con- 
siderable discussion among the hypercritics; they carried it against 
Colman, in spite of the following vindication :— 


“The term ‘ speaking pantomime’ is not new. ‘ The Genius of Non- 
sense’ and ‘Harlequin Teague,’ constructed by the elder Colman, are 
styled speaking pantomimes in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica. But let us see 
how far the phrase may be allowable. 

‘* A mime, in the Greek and Latin, signifies either a buffoon or buffoonery 
itself: it is employed in the latter sense as to the point in question. 

“ In Hederick’s Lexicon we find Miwodoyew, mimos recito, I recite mimes ; 
and ‘ Myodoyoc, qui mimos recita, he who recttes mimes ;’ and we are 
further told that, in an epigram, Echo is called * Miodoyog, imitans nv- 
MANAN VOCEM,’ imitating the HUMAN voice. In _ the pantomime of 
* Doctor Hocus Pocus’ (the piece now in question), Mr. Mathews’s part of 
Harlequin was chiefly made up of imitations of voice and action. 

* It appears, then, from the above quotation, that mimes may be recited 
or spoken, and a mime that is spoken may very fairly be called a speaking 
mime. 

“ But PANTOMIME, it is argued, means ALL mime. What then? From 
the above authority, a mime may be all speaking as well as gesticulation, or 
a mixture of both: and the above furnishes matter enough to combat, if 
not conquer, the dig-twigs on their own ground. 

* But admit their objections, and what remains? Why, that if etymolo- 
gists would condescend to consider, and feel, the ludicrous, they might dis- 
cover some pleasantry in that contradiction of term, ‘a speaking pantomime,’ 
when used to announce a Harlequinade confessedly replete with nonsense 
and inconsistencies, and which is afterwards said in the play-bills to be 
MUTO-LOQUACIOUS. 

“ How the learned gentlemen came to choak at the first term, yet to 
swallow the second, is unaccountable ; or rather, how the second did not 
instruct them in what spirit to understand the first, may easily be ac- 
counted for, when it is recollected that very scholastic men are not the most 
open te humour: in other words, that they cre generally most prodigiously 
slow at taking a joke. 

“27th June, 1815. “Gc.” 


“ My DEAR »—The above scrawl on so frivolous a matter scarcely 
deserves to be sent upon paper, but as you seemed to desire it, there it is. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ G. Cotman.” . 
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MATHEWS, 


«Mathews’s father, as everybody knows, kept a bookseller’s shop, 
No. 18, in the Strand, and was, moreover, a Methodist preacher. His 
early holdings forth were in Moorfields, in the open air; but he after- 
wards had a small wooden chapel near the turnpike at Whetstone, 
having also a little cottage on the opposite side of the road, to which he 
retired after his morning lecture; and, having dined, smoked his pipe 
in, his garden till his congregation reassembled for their afternoon’s 
admonition. He latterly performed at a chapel near Queen-square, 
Westminster. 


Charles Mathews was the seventh son of a seventh son. After having 
becn ‘for some time under a Mr. Pownall at St. Martin’s Free School, 
he was sent with his brother (who died at Tobago) to Merchant Taylors’ 
School*. At fourteen—three years before he left sehool—he was 
apprenticed to his father. 

In his entertainment entitled his “ Youthful Days,” he states that he 
was born on the 28th of June, 1776: this must have been an error, as 
will appear in this narrative. 

In 1831 Pierce Egan put forth a prospectus for publishing the life of 
Elliston. The following is Mathews’s reply to Egan’s application to 
him on that subject :— 


“Ivy Cottage, Kentish Town. 

“My dear Sir,—Luckily I can prove an alibi, or you would certainly 
accuse me of great rudeness, and with some justice on your side. I was in 
Yorkshire when your letter was written. On my return I found bundles 
Cao Jom may suppose at this time of the year), most of which required im- 
mediate answers, and I have attended to yours at the first leisure moment. 

“‘T regret that it is not in my power to be of much service to you in the 
work _ have undertaken, with so much capable zeal. Since the destruc- 
tion of Drury-lane Theatre, I have lost sight of poor Elliston, and really 
cannot furnish one anecdote of him that is not perfectly well known. As far 
as the one fact relating to our early intimacy, you may state with confidence 
the following circumstance :— 

“‘ I was educated at Merchant Tailors’ School, and Elliston at St. Paul's. 
In the evenings we became schoolfellows, inasmuch as we were taught French 
by a Parisian lady of the name of Coterille: she had a small but select 
school, and at the Christmas holidays improved the boys, by getting up 
English plays, much to the annoyance of my father, who was a preacher 
of y Huntingdon’s connexion. But for this circumstance most probably 
I should never ae commenced actor. Here, however, at a pastry-cook’s 
shop, up one pair of stairs, No. 121 in the Strand, two doors from Bedford- 
street, I made my first appearance, in Phoenix, in the ‘* Distressed Mother.” 
Elliston was the Pyrrhus, and carried away the attention and applause from 
the rest ; he was pronounced to be a second Garrick. The next year, 1793, 
the “ Orphan” was chosen for representation—Elliston, Chamont ; I, Cha- 
pone. As far as my recollection goes, he never acted better than upon those 
two occasions. He was the little oracle of our school, and the admiration of 
the old and young. : 

“I once more repeat my exceeding regret that I cannot do more to assist 
you in your praiseworthy task. And am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“ C. Matnews.” 





* It was at St, Martin’s school that the inimitable Liston was subsequently 
usher,—Ep, 
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Mathews’s first public essay was at the Richmond theatre, 7th Sept. 
1793. “ The tragedy of ‘ Richard the Third ;’ Richard by a gentle- 
man (his first appearance on any stage), and Richmond by a gentle- 
man (his first appearance on any stage). After which * The Son-in- 
Law ;' Bowkit by the gentleman who performs Richmond, and Signor 
Arionelli by the gentleman who performs Richard.”” Mathews acted 
Richmond and Bowkit; his friend acted the other parts; the Duke of 
York was performed by the present Mrs. Bartley; and Lady Ann by 
Miss Collins (the present Mrs. T. Woodfall): all the rest of the dra- 
matis persone have quitted the stage of life. Mathews acted Rich- 
mond in a light horseman’s jacket and helmet. 

The manager exacted fifteen pounds from these two young men be- 
fore he would suffer them to act. Towards the conclusion of the fourth 
act, Richard, being somewhat fagged, and having to play in the farce, 
requested Mathews to spare him in the fight, and let him die easy: but 
Mathews being fresh in the field, and anxious to display his skill in 
fencing (for which he had been taking lessons), was determined to have 
as much as he could for his seven pounds ten shillings, and nothing 
could move him. In vain was the request repeated. Richard fell from 
exhaustion, and died without a wound, before Richmond had displayed 
half of his intended manceuvres. Richard made a second attempt at 
the Haymarket Theatre in the same character a short time after, but it 
was a complete failure. 

The following account of the affair appeared in the ‘ Thespian Maga- 
zine,” of which both Richard and Richmond were editors :— 


“No performer ever received much applause in the representation of 
Richmond, though most have appeared respectable: such was the young 
gentleman who took this part; timidity often occasioned his speaking too 
low to be distinctly heard at the distant seats: becoming more himself, he 
gaye ‘ The weary sun hath made a golden set,’ with credit and deserved 

raise in the battle ; the concluding speech he delivered too feeble to afford 
1im much applause. His dress was elegant, his person genteel; had he 
been more correct, his acting would have been less mechanical. In Bowkit 
he appeared with less fear, good attitude, and graceful step; his vivacity 
was much restrained by having the questions asked him too hastily by 
Baker, who performed Cranky. His song‘ With an air debonair’ was 
loudly encored, and went off well. Through the whole performance he 
showed requisite versatility of powers for the characters he had undertaken, 
but were he to study his abilities, he would soon discover characters different 
to Bowkit that ae suit him better. He had not the benefit of a single 
rehearsal. Neither of these gentlemen have attained their twentieth 
year,” 


On the 25th of October a private play was performed at Sadler’s 
Wells—* Douglas ”” and “ Ways and Means;” Glenalvyon by the 
Richmond Richard, who spoke an address of his own writing. Mathews 
bade adieu to tragedy, and played the little part of Old Random, in 
“ Ways and Means.” 

On the 13th of September he sang a song (“ The Jew Pedlar’’) 
between the acts at a private theatre in Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
Fields, under the same roof with Ebenezer Chapel. The theatre was 
that night broken open, and his dress and pediar’s box stolen. 

At the commencement of 1794, he made another appearance at a pri- 
vate theatre in Short’s-gardens, Drury-lane, known by the name of the 
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Slaughter-house. The place of exhibition was in a loft over a cow- 
house ; the ascent by a step-ladder, Had our hero stuck to t y> 
and died upon the stage, neither his head nor his heels could have been 
seen by the audience. The performance was the “ Chapter of Acci- 
dents,” and the farce of the “ Prize.” The play presented no great 
difficulties, but the farce involved some almost insurmountable ones. In 
the second act two mummy cases should be brought on the stage, in 
one of which Mathews was to have been inclosed; the bringing them 
on was out of the question, therefore it was agreed that one case should 
be discovered and another supposed: but what could be substituted for 
a mummy case? “ A lucky thought,’ said the manager, who was the 
tragic hero, and an undertaker in Clare-market; “ I'll lend you a 
shell.”? The shell was brought, and a fresh difficulty was started; it 
would only stand the wrong end upwards, and the narrow part was too 
small for Mathews’s head, it was also a /iltle too short, or Mathews a 
little too long ; but as there was no alternative, he was somehow or 
other squeezed into it in a crouching position. In the mummy cases 
used on the stage there are holes made to admit air, but that would have 
been too great a bore to the manager, so that Mathews was not only 
jammed into the coffin, but nearly suffocated, before the time of his 
release, and when he did come out, he was in a high state of perspiration. 

Another whimsical occurrence happened at the same place the fol- 
lowing week. The play was “ Hamlet ;’”? Hamlet by the undertaker. 
The only entrance to the loft was a trap-door at the top of the step-ladder, 
which trap-door was in the centre of the stage close behind the curtain. 
In the closet scene, when the enraptured audience were all attention to 
its cunning, the undertaker had thrown himself into one of his most 
elegant attitudes, and with awful grandeur exclaimed, ‘* Look on this 
picture—and on this ;”°—up came the trap, and an arm thrust up before 
the Danish Prince a pot of porter with a beautiful cauliflower head. The 
Ghost, who was waiting to enter at the wing, burst into a loud laugh, in 
which the whole audience joined, to the no small annoyance of the actors. 

On the 19th of June, in the same year, having quitted home, he ap- 
peared on the Dublin stage, in Lingo, for Mrs. Wells’s benefit, and 
repeated the part for Miss Campion’s (afterwards Mrs. Pope) ; but 
meeting with only ordinary success, he was compelled to accept an 
engagement from Daly, at half-a-guinea a-week, to play the Walking 
Gentleman ; and his first part was Beaufort, in the ‘‘ Citizen,” to Miss 
Farren’s Maria, which he played in a red coat brought with him from 
London ; which, he being remarkably thin, and wearing it im almost 
every part he played, obtained him the soubriquet of the Stick of 
Sealing Wax. 

From the foregoing facts it is clear to me that he must have been at 
least three years older than he is stated to have been at this time. A 
boy at sixteen being editor of a magazine, an actor of old men, and 
engaged to play the Walking Gentleman in the Dublin Theatre in his 
seventeenth year, are certainly not common occurrences: and it is 
further confirmed by his own words, before quoted—* Neither of these 
gentlemen have attained their twentieth year.” 

When his father found all remonstrance vain, and his son deter- 
mined on a theatrical life, he gave him twenty guineas on his Sonne: 
ture, with a promise of twenty more when he should feel inclined to 
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return to his home and his business. In Dublin he suffered as many 
deprivations, though engaged at the Theatre Royal, as if he had ‘been’ 
in a strolling company. The twenty guineas were soon exhausted—his 
salary was not regularly paid—instead of half-a-guinea, he frequently 
found it difficult to get half-a-crown,—and the Dublin treasurer, like the 
treasurer of Drury-lane Theatre in Sheridan's time, considered those 
performers very pressing who came to the treasury two following Satur- 
days ; by-the-by, this practice has lately become fashionable in some of 
our London theatres. 

The irregularity of Daly's payments caused considerable havoe in 
Mathews’s wardrobe. One morning his only shirt came home from the 
wash so wet he was obliged to keep his bed till the kitchen fire had 
cured the evil. To save time, he sent for the barber; on his entering 
his apartment he told him that being very unwell, he would thank him 
to shave him where he was, and, wrapping the sheet close round him- 
self, prepared for the operation. The barber, observing his shirtless 
state, said, “* Oh, Mr. Mathews! I see how it is; Daly is at his old 
tricks—no money in the treasury. My good friend, you have had no 
breakfast ; I’ll not shave you till you have,’’ and very abruptly quitted 
the room. Mathews’s shirt being by this time dry, he dressed himself, 
and was wondering why that very worthy and kind-hearted man (as he 
had hitherto thought him) should have departed in so extraordinary a 
manner, when the door flew open, and in he walked, bearing a plenti- 
ful repast, which Mathews partook of with an appetite of gratitude and 
delight. 

Many years after, Mathews and Incledon went out in the summer 
starring it at various places. Before they started Mathews stipulated 
with Incledon that they should travel on an economical plan, which 
Incledon rather reluctantly agreed to. On their arrival at their hotel 
in Dublin, Mathews ordered the best breakfast that could be served. 
Incledon, surprised at his fellow-traveller breaking through his own 
enforced regulation, in vain inquired the cause. When everything 
was ready, Mathews sent for his old friend the barber, who entered the 
room in a few minutes—his dress, face, everything appeared to be the 
same as when he last saw him, nearly twenty years before. After mak- 
ing his usual bow, he, as usual, prepared for business—a momentary 
pause ensued—they recognised each other—Mathews seized him by the 
hand. “My worthy friend,” said he, “ you once gave me a good break» 
fast when I had not the means of procuring one. I have now pro- 
vided one for you, and I hope you will partake of it with as much 
gratification as I partook of yours’’—and, suiting the action to the word, 
he placed him at the table. Mathews has often said this was one of the 
happiest moments of his life: even Incledon shed tears. Mathews’s 
gratitude did not stop here; he allowed the poor man a small annuity 
for the rest of his life, and never went to Dublin without shaking him 
by the hand.* 

Driven almost to the last extremity, he wrote to his father, but the 
old gentleman refused him supplies, on the ground that it would be adding 





* This is but one of numerous traits of generosity and high feeling on the part 
of Mathews, during a season of trial and unmerited adversity, with which the public 
will shortly be made acquainted in the interesting life of that extraordinarily-gifted 
man, which is preparing for publication by his widow.—Ep, 
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to his damnation, but, if he would return, he weuld receive him kindly. 
“ His poverty and not his will consented ;” and, after eighteen months’ 
purgatory, at the latter end of the year 1795, accompanied by Montague 

albot, the actor, who was somehow mixed up with Ireland in the 
Shakspeare forgeries, he sailed from Cork to Bristol on the way home to 
his father ; bad weather drove them into Swansea, where they put up 
at a little public-house, the Bristol boat being to sail in a few hours. 
Having, like many other geniuses, barely enough to take them to Lon- 
don, they contented themselves with some vy and cheese and porter. 
While partaking of this homely meal, the door opened, and a hand, 
they saw no more, threw in a paper on the sanded floor. ‘“* Ha! what’s 
this ?’’ said Montague, picking up the paper. ‘ Why, Mat, it’s a play- 
bill. The players are here. Shall we have a taste of their quality ?— 
shall we go to the play to-night?’ “ The play! pretty talking,” says 
Mat: “ where’s the money to come from? Besides, the boat starts at 
four.”? Talbot saw by the bill that an old acquaintance of his was in 
the company, and accordingly he took French leave, but soon re- 
turned. ‘ Here it\is, Mat, my boy; here it is,’’ said he; “ an order 
for the play—I’ve got it!” Mathews could not resist the temptation : 
he forgot the emptiness of his pocket and No. 18 in the Strand. Off 
they went to the theatre at rather an early hour; and, as soon they were 
seated in the pit, Talbot made some excuse for quitting his friend. 
When the curtain drew up, who should walk on but Talbot! It ap- 
peared that when Talbot Vet him at noon, he went to the theatre, and 
found them in great distress, their principal actor being only a few 
minutes before taken ill: Talbot volunteered his services, which were 
gladly accepted. The next morning they proceeded to the theatre (no 
vessel left for Bristol that day), when they found the person who was to 
have played Lingo that night had run away. Mathews played the part 
that night with such success, that the next day Masterman engaged him, 
and he continued in his circuit three years. 

In October, 1797, Mathews married Miss E. Kirkman Strong, at 
Swansea. She was not an actress. She wrote some novels, and published 
a book of poems shortly before her death, which occurred in July, 1802. 

When Emery went from the York circuit to Covent Garden Theatre 
in September, 1798, Mathews took his place, where he remained with 
great success till May, 1803. In the early part of that year George 
Colman “skirred the country round,”’ selecting provincial actors, in order 
that he might open his theatre in the Haymarket with a company inde- 
pendent of the winter theatres, whick were year after year making further 
encroachments on his season, and engaged Mathews at ten pounds a 
week, to form one of his “‘ Rural Company,” as they were styled. — In 
March, previous to his appearance in London, he married the present 
Mrs. Mathews—Miss Jackson, then of the York company, and who had 
acted as a child at Drury Lane Theatre. Miss Jackson was a pupil of 
Michael Kelly, whose brother married her mother, and was by that lady 
father of Miss Kelly, the popular actress, | 

Mathews says, in his letter to Pierce Egan, that, at Christmas, 1792, 
he had never seen a play ; and it is well known he could have been pfe- 
sent at very few, and those must have been by stealth. He left London 
in the spring of 1794, and did not return to London till 1803: it is 
therefore an extraordinary circumstance that he should have been able, 
Dec, —vou, Li. NO, CCTV. 2k 
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in 1800, to give imitations, at York, of Kemble, Holman, Lewis, 
Munden, Suett, &c. &c., persons of whom he could have seen so little. 

His first appearance on the London boards was at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, on the 16th of May, 1803, in Jabel, in “The Jew,” and 
Lingo, in the “ Agreeable Surprise.” His friend (who acted Richard 
with him at Richmond) was at that time editor of a theatrical magazine, 
and devoted its pages to his praise. Colman also did much for him 
by writing a part in “ Love laughs at Locksmiths,” to introduce his 
mimicry. 

His first new part was Mr. Wiggins. His father, after much per- 
suasion, consented to enter the Deril’s House and see his son 
that part, in consequence of Mrs. Mountain and some others having 
attended his chapel in Westminster. The kind-hearted old man got as 
far as the middle of Suffolk-street-—repented—turned back—and never 
saw his son act. 

On the 18th September, 1804, Mathews appeared at Drury Lane, in 
Don Manuel (“ She Would and She Would Not’’); but his second 
appearance was retarded by his father’s death, which took place on the 
19th of the same month, at the age of 63. 

In March, 1808, Mathews was present at.a pigeon-shooting match 
near Barnet, and was induced to firea shot. Unfortunately the fowling- 
piece burst into numberless pieces, and shattered his left hand in a very 
dreadful manner. His whole frame was shaken, he was greatly indis- 
posed, and unable to act for some days. 

In June, 1808, he attempted Falstaff ; but it wanted force. 

In 1809 “ Killing no Murder’? was produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre. This very successful piece gave him the first opportunity of 
making & DECIDED HIT: it was written expressly for him; indeed, the 
first act was all Mathews. 

In 1810 he tried Touchstone; but it was a failure: with all his 
merit and all his mimicry, he was not equal to it. In truth, who is? 
That poignant personage of the drama was entombed with King. 

In August, 1810, he lost his mother. 

He joined the Covent Garden company in Oct., 1812, where his first 
new character was Flexible in “ Love, Law, and Physic. * On its sixth 
representation, when he came to that part of the piece where he had 
been previously accustomed to take off a high legal character, the omis- 
siou of the imitations gave great offence to the audience ; the cries of 
“* Off, off, off, Mathews !'—No curtailments—Imitation,” &c., were 
heard from all parts of the house ; till Flexible at length came forward 
and addressed the audience in the following words—‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, | am desired by the managers most respectfully to ask what 
is your pleasure ?”’ 

A multitude of answers were here given, the purport of which it was 
not easy precisely to collect. The general call was for that which had been 
omitted. Mathews replied, “1 understand what you mean: as an actor, 
it is my ‘interest and my duty to do everything in my power to contribute 
to the entertainment of the public; the imitation which is called for, 
which has been named by a gentleman just under my ear, was introduced 
without any earthly intention to give offence to any person: it was taken 
by the audience and applied in a particular manner, which I did not 
exactly understand. I am certain was no intention on the part of 
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either author or actor to give offence to any one. I feel myself placed 
in a very awkward situation ; but a circumstance has occurred, in con- 
sequence of which, for particular reasons, I can only say | am ae 
obliged to omit it.” His speech was received with great applause, an 
the piece went on without further interruption. 

The next evening, however, the uproar was renewed on the same 
account; and a gentleman in the pit insisted on Mathews serving up the 
caricature as usual. Having succeeded in obtaining silence, Mathews 
most solemnly disavowed having ever intended to ridicule any particular 
person in the imitations he had given—his aim was innocently to amuse, 
and his objects for that purpose drawn from nature ; but it having been 
insinuated in one of the daily prints (the “ Morning Post’’) that he was 
endeavouring to bring the constituted authorities of the country into 
contempt, and having heard that a noble and learned lord was much 
offended, he must, in future, omit that part which had given rise to the 
supposition. 

In 1812 the “Sleep-Walker” was brought out at the Haymarket 
Theatre. This farce was repeatedly rehearsed by the Drury Lane com- 
pany at the Lyceum Theatre, and given up at the general wish of the 
actors, who, one and all, were of opinion that it could not succeed. 
Dowton was to have played Somno, and Jack Johnstone Sir Patrick 
Maguire ; and it was at this period produced without any great hope of 
its succeeding, but as a dernier ressort. The facts were these: Munden 
was taken ill during the rehearsal of a new farce, the “ Child of Chance” 
—the hope of the season—it could not be played without him, and the 
Sleep-Walker” was taken from the shelf after a long nap. The same 
opinion was expressed by the actors as before ; but “‘ needs must when,” 
&c. Mathews, at a rehearsal, accidentally made an exit like Kemble 
in Octavian; the manager took the hint, and Mathews subsequently 
introduced imitations throughout the part, which the author never 
thought of, but looked on, and neither approved nor objected to what 
was doing. These imitations, the excellent acting of Mr. Jones, and of 
Mr. Finn in the little part of the Waiter, made it one of the most suc- 
cessful pieces that had been produced for some time, and it was acted 
fifty-two nights. On Munden’s recovery, the “ Child of Chance’’ was 
produced and condemned the first night: such is the uncertainty of 
success in the production of new pieces. 

On the 8th of June, 1814, Mathews performed, for his benefit at 
Covent Garden, Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm (for that night only), after the 
manner of the late Mr. Cooke. 

On the 23rd of July, 1814, Mathews left the theatre in the middle of 
a rehearsal, and took Terry with him in his gig. A very short time 
elapsed when news was brought that, at the corner of Cannon-row, in 
Parliament-street, the reins had got entangled with the horse’s legs, and 
Mathews’s efforts to disengage them were ineffectual. The horse began 
kicking, broke the shaft, and threw them with great violence on the 
pavement. They were carried to a surgeon’s; Terry was much bruised, 
but Mathews suffered considerably more, His hip-bone was fractured, 
his face much cut, and he was otherwise so greatly injured, that he was 
unable to resume his professional duty until the 12th of August, when 
he appeared as Harlequin in the new piece called “‘ Dr. Hocus Pocus,” 
of which I have already spoken, and was obliged to hobble through the 
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part with two sticks, being unable to stand on the stage without that 


aid*. | 

On the 5th of September he took his benefit, and played Captain 
Bertram, in the “ Birth-day,” and then introduced an entertainment, 
yk om some years after, became very popular. It was announced as 
01LL0OW8 :-—— 


** At the end of the comedy, Mr. Mathews will present the audience with 
an entertainment, consisting of Recitations, Songs, Imitations, Ventriloquy, 


&c., called 
MAIL-COACH ADVENTURES. 
PART I. 
Recitation—I ntroductory Address; general Improvement in the Convey- 
ance of Live Lumber, as exemplified in the progress of Heavy Coach, Light 
Coach, Caterpillar, and Mail; whimsical Description of an Expedition to 


Brentford. 
Soncg—Mail Coach. 


Recitation— Description of the Passengers ; Lisping Lady ; Frenchman 

and Critic in black. 
Sone—Twenty-four Lord Mayor’s Shows. 

Reciration—Breaking of a Spring; Passengers at Highgate; the Lite- 
rary Butcher, or Socrates in the Shambles ; Definition of Belles Lettres ; 
French Poets ; Rhyming defended. 

Sone—Cobbler a la Francoise. 

Reciration—Theatrical Conversation ; Dimensions of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Stages; Imitation of an Election Orator: the First Part to 
conclude with a Specimen of Ventriloquy. 

PART II. 

Racers now — teense on the Study of the Law; Whimsical Trial, 

Goody Grim versus tone. 
Soxa—The Debating Society. 

Recrration— Scramble at Supper ; Drunken Farmer ; extract from Hip- 

see fl “ Drunken Man ;” Cross Readings; Imitation of Fond Barney at 
‘ork; Highway Robberies ; Captain M‘Jumble from Tipperary. 
Sona—Rhyme with Reason. 

Reciration—A Bull; a Quack Doctor ; Mountebank's Harangue ; an- 

other Bull; Anecdote of a Yorkshireman ; more Theatricals. 
Sone—Humours of a Playhouse. 
The Entertainment to conclude with part of Hamlet's Advice to the Players, in 
Imitation of several celebrated Performers.” 


This entertainment he repeated for Mrs. Gibbs’s benefit a few nights 
after. At the close of the Haymarket season he went to Brighton to be 
shampooed ; but it did not relieve him from the sad effect of his acci- 
dent, and he found himself unable to fulfil his engagement at Covent 
Garden before the 3rd of February, 1815. In the mean time he gave 
his entertainment in several country theatres. 

In June, 1816, he played Macheath for his own benefit at Covent 
Garden Theatre. “The characters to be dressed as on its first repre- 
sentation in 1727, taken from Hogarth’s celebrated picture. Mr. 
Mathews, for that night only, will attempt the voice and manner of a 
celebrated performer of that character.” 





* From the effects of this accident Mr. Mathews never recovered ; nor, indeed, 
was the real nature of the injury he received ascertained until after his déath.— Ep. 


(To be continued.) 
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ALLAH CALLA oo! 


Every one who has visited Edinburgh during the winter months must have been 
struck with the singularly wild and plaintive cry of the Newhaven fisherwomen 
at night. The following lines were written shortly after the loss of several fishing 
boats in the Frith of Forth. 





Hgavity, slowly, the fisherman's bride 
is pacing her weary round ; 
And ever her wild halloo, far and wide, 
Is startling the ear with its sound: 
And the bold heart thrills as the cry floats past, 
And the bright cheek dims its hue, 
For it speaks as plain of the ocean blast 
As the scream of the wild sea-mew : 
While startling the ear through the silent night 
Comes the wild Allah calla oo! 


Sadly and brokenly sweeps it by— 
And how could it mirthful be? 
For the night is mirk, and the wind is high, 
And her Willie’s away on the sea ; 
And the rolling waves drench his manly breast, 
But his heart is undaunted and true, 
For his thoughts are with her that he “‘ loes ” the best, 
And he chants her own loved halloo : 
While startling the ear through the silent night 
Comes the wild Allah calla oo! 


Now solemnly, holily peals the cry,— 
’T was a bride’s—’twas a daughter's prayer ! 
And all wildly anon it rings through the sky, 
Like the maniac shriek of despair.— 
Hark! perchance even then ‘twas the wail for the dead, 
As they sank ’neath the waters blue, 
No coronach cried, and no requiem said, 
Save that widow bride's wild halloo: 
While startling the ear through the silent night 
Comes the wild Allah calla oo! 


Poor castaway ! now thou may'st weep by the shore, 
And fade like the sea-weed round ; 

But thy wild halloo shall be heard no more, 
To startle the night with its sound. 

Oh! then think of the boatie that rocks in the gale, 
And whisper a prayer for the crew ; 

Remember for you they have hoisted the sail, 
That their wives may be widowed for you : 

When startling the ear through the silent night 

Comes the wild Allah calla oo! 
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THE GENTLEWOMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GLANCES AT LIFE.’’ 


GaLtantry—or the homage paid by Man to Woman, for her own 
sweet sake—is not dead in the world : it lives, at least here, in England. 
By gallantry, I do not mean that homage which consists almost wholly 
of deferential attitudes of attention—of waiting upon her wants, and 
flying to meet her slightest wishes—of polite bows and graceful genu- 
flexions—of handings-in and leadings-out—of setting a chair, or seeing 
down to a carriage, and all the shallow, superficial, signs of worship, with- 
out any real devotion to the sex ;—I mean that gallantry which is the only 
gallantry—the unshowy, reverential respect, the quiet, unpretending 
homage paid by good and true men to women as women, for their vir- 
tues’ sake ; the gallantry of the heart and the honest thoughts—not that 
of the head, and hands, and legs, and hat. The English—rough, rude, 
unpolished, and uncourteous as they are said to be—have always ren- 
dered that proper reverence to the sex, plainly, bluntly, heartily, and 
honestly. ‘The French were always great professors of the external 
forms of this gentle worship: no men could flutter about woman more 
assiduously, and pay her handsomer attentions—none flatter her more— 
throw themselves more gracefully at her feet—“ talk of love the whole 
day long’’—protest, swear “ lovers’ oaths,” and “ lie like truth ”—love’s 
truth—in her presence ; but the true reverence and real religion of the 
heart were wanting all the while, and were not seen either in the bended 
knee, or in the clasped hands, or in the beseeching prayer, or in any 
one outward sign or demonstration of their worship. e sentiment of 
love was heard breathing sweet syllables about her ear, like the warbling 
of music, but the heart was not heard beating in the centre of the in- 
strument amid all that concord of sweet sounds, like the pulsation that 
should accompany the air—without which it was but 

“ Aérial music in the warbling wind,” 
and “sound, signifying nothing.” The soul and spirit of love and 
gallantry were wanting, and a selfish passion only was heard and seen 
making itself companionable, worshipful, and amiable for its own sake, 
and its own selfish ends. Gallantry was a gay fop to look at: fashion- 
able, frivolous, airy, witty, sparkling, sentimental—giving himself a 
thousand agreeable airs—saying a thousand agreeable things, and 
saying and doing all without an atom of heart. A preux chevalier was 
gallant because gallantry was the mode at court: homage aux dames 
was as essential to his outward man as his diamond-hilted sword, his 
enamelled snuff-box set with brilliants, his laced ruffles, and his gold or 
silver garnished court-suit. The “ nice conduct” of an amour, so 
called, was as carefully looked to as “the nice conduct of his clouded 
cane ;”” and the true chevalier took up the one or laid down the other 
with about an equal quantity of sentiment: the one was quite as im- 
portant as the other, and just as much a matter of sould. If the one 
ended in a walk, or the other in a wife, the heart was equally uncon- 
cerned : to the chevalier, if of a certain age, a wife was as convenient, 
as much an article of form, as showy an appendage, perhaps, as the 
cane which was sometimes handed along with a graceful air as an or- 
nament and an addition to the trappings of the man; and was some- 
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times dangled at the elbow as an incumbrance and no ornament, as it 
happened. The gold-headed cane testified to his rank in life, or his 
wealth without rank; and the eyes of the Parisian world took him on 
trust, upon his own personal responsibility: the gold-headed wife re- 
stored his reputation as a gentleman when over head and ears in debt, 
and with her handsome dowry set his pride on its legs again, to 
** strut and fret its hour upon the stage.’”” The stage, however, where 
the chevalier had so long “played his part,” was cleared for a tragedy, 
and the frivolous actor in the comedy of life was rudely driven from the 
scenes. 

That order of gallants, and their notions of gallantry, are dead and gone 
among the French of modern times; and according to the observations 
of all alien visiters to the self-styled ‘ capital of the world,” the change- 
able Parisians are now more remarkable for their want of gallantry— 
even their own-invented, conventional sort of it—than the well- 
bred men of any other less-conceited city in the world: the in- 
evitable ending and natural termination of a pretension founded on 
falsehood—a superficiality without heart and soul. Having forsaken 
the outward form of their old false worship of women, they will perhaps, 
in time, learn how to treat them with the proper, manly gallantry. The 
Parisians show no signs of this “ consummation, devoutly to be wished,” 
at present, if one may judge of their respect for women by what we see 
of the spirit of modern pictorial art ; for there are no artists in the world 
who degrade women so utterly by making them objects of mere sen- 
suality in print and picture: all is grossness and ingenious impudence, 
however wrapt up and disguised. Depravity of taste stares you in the 
face, imperfectly concealed with a thin drapery of sentiment. Thank 
heaven that, though the invasion of these licentious works spreads over 
our city, and disgraces its print-shop windows, there are still “ manly 
hearts ” enough “to guard the Fair,” and “ beat brute violence 
down.”” The English may be coarse, and homely, and “to seek” 
in French refinements; but they will—the millions of them—be 
men ;—fathers who respect the modesty of the eyes and the heart of 
their wives and daughters—brothers who are jealous of the uncorrupted 
innocence of their sisters, or any other womanly objects of their love and 
reverence. True, manly gallantry is not dead here: it lives in the 
honest hearts of the humble, as much asin those of the high, as healthily 
asever. You may see it active and stirring, and hear it speak—ay, and 
think, too—plainly, and openly, so as not to be misunderstood. The 
English are still a modest people—no thanks to French artists and 
French novelists, and French “ evil communication,” which “ cor- 
rupts good manners.’ 

I witnessed, the other day, an instance of the pure and simple 
homage paid willingly to woman in this country, even by men of the 
common class. The poor gallants were scavengers; the fair object of 
their respect—a Gentlewoman. As is my way, I shortly fell into a 
contemplation and investigation of what it is in a perfect gentlewoman 
that delights and subdues at once the temperate and the rude into a 
sort of reverential love. Is it her bland, sweet voice ’—for the voice of 
a gentlewoman is—next to music—the sweetest of all earthly sounds : 
it is, indeed, music—spoken music. Is it the benign expression, the 
softness, the shine, the occasional sparkle of her eyes ?—the persuasion 
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which there is in her very silence?—the self-restraint, that constrains 
you ?—the composure—the unaffected air—the elegant simplicity of her 
personal carriage ?——-What is it that subdues us; and how is it—by 
what means of enchantment—that we are subdued ? The vulgar and 
the noisy are immediately silent, and involuntarily assume an unac- 
customed gentleness, and a respect for her feelings, if she but passes 
by them in a narrow street, or in the passages of an inn, or wherever 
she is met, in any place, where the gentlewoman is not often seen. 
An increase of light seems to come into the room where a tle- 
woman enters: the poorest place seems no longer poor while she 
is present, like a rich jewel in a mean casket—an unknown Titian 
within “‘ the walls where poor men lie”’—a Raffaelle, full of angelic 
beauty, surmounting some small road-side altar to the Virgin. A 
sweetness suffuses the air where she abides but for a minute. Love 
hovers round her, and tends upon her steps. Poesy, with “ expressive 
silence,’ hymns “ her praise.”? Painting follows her, watching her 
every turn, and detecting some “new grace, beyond the reach of art,” 
to copy and transfer. Sculpture studies her “ in form, and moving, how 
express and admirable! in action how like an angel!” and turns de- 
sparingly to the cold, lifeless marble. Observe her, having left her 
carriage somewhere in the neighbouring wide street, unaccompanied 
thread her way through the noisome alleys, leading to some wretched 
spot, whither she is bent on some errand of benevolence——see her, I 
say, among all sorts of unaccustomed offences, picking her way, but un- 
oflended by anything she meets, among the dirt and depravity of what 
may be called a sprat neighbourhood —the exposed abundance of that 
cheap dish for the poor man’s table being always a tolerably good in- 
dication of the abundance of poverty roundabout—see her among those 
ruinous streets in the decayed districts of this town which were once 
wealthy, and perhaps fashionable, 


*O'er whose wastes,” 


as Barry Cornwall says of certain lodgers of the ocean, like a good 
lawyer and good poet, 


“ The weekly tenants range at will :” 


see her there, for it is a gladdening sight to see her there. The poor 
of her own sex hurry out to their doors as she glides by, and, envying 
and unenvying, look after her, and bless her—for she is perhaps known 
to them for her goodness to such as are poorand wretched. The ragged 
litde girls curtsey to her : the shoeless boys scrape one hard foot behind 
them on the stones, and, catching their elfin-locks by their ragged ends, 
bow to her, in their way. The mothers hold up their squalid children 
in their arms, and bid them “ Look at the lady!’ The sauciest, idle 
fellow stares modestly—-but stares—in her sweet face as she approaches 
the wall against which he is loitering or lounging; and seems as if he 
would, on the instant, run ten miles to do the smallest errand for her, 
without fee or reward, out of pure sudden liking and love of her gentle 
looks : he would do anything in reason—suspend an oath, or give up 
any depravity which is a part of his enjoyments—to win her smile, and 
hear her thank him ; and if she curtsied to him—humble as he is —for 
some small favour done to her, would feel a moral elevation above 
Tom, Jack, and Harry, not so blest, and glow all over with infelt 
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and gratitude. When she stops at the humble door to which 
she is bound, every window opposite is opened, and a hundred forlorn 
heads are thrust out ; every eye is upon her, and watches her going in 
and waits her coming out of that honoured house. Audible b 

follow her as she retraces her steps, her charitable mission being done. 
The poor, frozen fishwoman, sitting huddled at the edge of the pave- 
ment, draws her unsavoury basket off the edge of the curb-stone, to give 
her freer passage, so that it may not soil the delicate beauty of her 
garments; and rising from her low stool, places her pipe behind her, 
sets her blue woolsey apron in order, and bobs a quick curtsey to the 
ground as she goes by. When she is once again in the open streets, 
the scavengers suspend their shovelling (and it was witnessing this 
courtesy that led me into this subject) till she has passed far out of the 
reach of all accidental splashes—touched with an immediate respect for 
her, which they feel throughout their rude, honest natures, but could 
not say wherefore, if they were asked. The brewer’s servants, about to 
draw up an empty barrel from the cellar of the Blue Lion, catch sight 
of her coming, and, without thinking of their gallantry, drop their dirty 
ropes upon the ground, to let her step safely and cleanly over them; 
and Dick, the driver, stands at his horse’s head to keep him from back- 
ing against her on the pavement. Rough fellows as they are, they look 
in her lovely face, pleased with their good intentions, and grimly smile 
in return to her soft smile—look into her eyes with a respectful rudeness, 
and whole-heart homage of their light and lustre; and, when she has 
passed along, gaze after her with reverence, as if they had seen an angel 
among men—silently admire the quiet ease and gentle grace of her 
steps—think they never saw anything so beautiful “in their born days” 
as the pearly satin she is clothed in—and never anything so white as 
the snowy whiteness of her skin. Having recovered a little from their 
admiring astonishment, one of them says to the other, “ Now, Rechard, 
I daur to zay yow’d think yowrzen cruel-ly ill-yowzed if yow wur com- 
pellit by the fowrce of zergumztaunzes to tak’ she for yowr missuz wi’ 
twenty thowsand pownd a year, and as mooch beer as yow loiked for 
nowt?’? And having puzzled Mr. Richard [Jones, we’ll say, at a guess, 
as we have not the honour of knowing his patronymic], he pauses for a 
reply. Two minutes afterwards Richard suddenly shoves his red worsted 
cap half off his head, scratches it indiscriminately, and grinning in the 
face of his partner, makes up his mind that this shall be his facetious 
answer to his friend’s facetious category :—‘‘ Yez, I shou’d conzider 
mysen cruel-ly ill-yowzed, for I’d tak’ she for ten thowsand pownd, and 
pay for the beer as it coom’d in,””—a brewer’s bon-mot ! 

This homage, and these gallantries, the true Gentlewoman may almost 
always rely upon as having willingly paid to her in town: in the coun- 
try ihe is more certain of respect. The surly cottager—surly, perhaps, 
with the natural hardships of his employment—if she passes by his 
door, or his poor garden, or the tree or the sty he leans against when 
forced to idle, or when resting from his toils—touches his hat to her, 
makes wider way for her, and feels in his rude breast yearnings and 
stirrings of affection for her, and loves her as a happier sister. He 
would as soon think of expelling by force and violence a beautiful wild 
swan if it had alighted in his duck-pond, and made it its nesting- 
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; or of hurling stones up at an eagle, resting his tired wings upon 
gable-end ; or yey’ pelting the cuckoo from his apple-tree, if, wan- 

dette lhe ts voice, it paused there in its rural rounds—as dream of 

omer ring her a rudeness or an injury. Were he a brute, her “noble 


grace”? would 


- dash rude violence 
With sudden adoration and blank awe ; 
oe there, where very desolation dwells, 
grots and caverns shagged with horrid shades, 

Bh may pass on with unblench’d majesty, 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption.” 
Some flaunting “ City Madam”—proud only because she is not poor— 
has, and deserves to have, her pretensions to be “the gentlewoman” dis- 
vem at every step she takes: she is denied the homage she demands 

use she demands it rudely, and would enforce it if she could, and 

does where she can. The true-born gentlewoman has a thousand 
willing attentions paid to her, because she asks not for them, and watches 
not jealously that they are rendered her. 

By what powerful charm is it that those who would be set down by 
the meanly proud as the meanest of mankind—the old and the young— 
the rude boor—the sylvan savage—the unsocial in society—the solitary 
among millions—the commonest drudge in the dirtiest occupations of 
life—how is it that they are, one ani all, inspired with a respect 
for the true gentlewoman amounting almost to reverence ?—W hy is it 
that they are touched with gentleness—generosity of thoughts, at least 
—courage in her defence to self-devotion, and a hundred other kindred 
feelings, all at her service, in a moment, would she claim them ?—It is 
not a superficial homage paid to her purple and fine raiment: for the 
true gentlewoman is less ostentatious in those outward signs of wealth 
than the wife of a tradesman rising in the world. One item of the 
dress of the vulgar fine lady would, very likely, buy up the entire suit 
of the true geutlewoman: one ring of the several rings on her several 
fingers outprice all that adorns her person in ornament—a vulgar boast 
which the upstart “ my lady ”’ is not very nice in expressing when the 
peacock plumes of her pride are spreading abroad, and her neck is 
swelling with vanity not to be suppressed. The would-be gentlewoman 
knows herself to be well dressed, because she knows how much silk or 
satin she walks abroad in—what it cost at Everington’s—and what 
“the craft”’ is worth at a fair valuation, standing rigging, the plume of 
feathers (like a broom at her mast-head), and “all that vessel called 
the Wilhelmina, John Wilkins, master, lying in the port of London, 
together with her sails, rigging-tackles, and other materials.” The 
haberdashery about her would clothe a gentlewoman, who is not as 
desirous as the vulgar “ fine lady” of reminding you that the vent half 
of her is “ late from Flint’s.” 

What is it, then, that wins the hearts of the poor and homely to the 
service of a gentlewoman? Is it her self-respect, and her respect for 
others—high and low, rich and poor, one with another? Is it her 
grace—her graciousness—her courtesy—her beauty—her humility ?— 
for the true gentlewoman has that lovely attribute—(I had almost 
written, in exeess)—she, who is most apt to be suspected of pride. 
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I confess that I have a Quixotic craziness on the subject “ Gentle- 
woman :” extreme,' ultra notions of what she is, and always should be 
in word, and thought, and deed—in every action of her lovely life—in 
the silence and in the speaking of her gentle heart—in her public and 
in her private habits—in her “‘ sweet retired leisure ’—in the courtly 
circle—on the parade—at the exclusive Almack’s—wherever she plays 
her part. Anything, therefore, that I hear of a gentlewoman by birth 
which jars with my ideas of a gentlewoman shocks me sensibly, and 
drives me for a moment to “ hold faith with heretics,” and fall into 
their unbelief of her beautiful virtues and all-excelling excellencies. 
It was, consequently, with unutterable pain that I read in one of the 
fashionable newspapers, that two or three ladies had joined the hunt 
in Sussex, and were “ the most dashing sportswomen in the field.”’ 
I hardly think courage admirable in woman; but if it be, it must 
be under particular circumstances. Active courage, at any rate, is 
no part of her proper nature: passive courage is one of her noblest 
qualities, and endures the longest, and wears well. There are situ- 
ations in life in which women may and do exhibit the firmest and 


most unblenching courage ;—in the daily distresses of domestic life— 


the dangerous sick-chamber, into which it is like daring Death to 
his grisly face to enter, but into which their unfearing, unextin- 
guishable love will carry them, and sustain them well while minis- 
tering there to the afflicted parent, or sister, or brother, and bring 
them forth from it, when all is over with the beloved object of their 
anxiety, unhurt and triumphant over pain, sickness, infection, and 
sorrow. Timidity—not temerity—is, however, one of the endearing 
weaknesses of womanhood: I had almost said that weakness is her 
strength; and so it is: for it makes the heart of anything like a man 
strong in -her defence, and unflinching from any danger that threatens 
her dear life.—-Oh! thou gentle woman to whom I owe most in life 
one of God’s gentlewomen, a gentlewoman in humble life—mild and 
merciful—who shrunk from a blow falling upon the back of some poor 
beast as if it hurt thyself—whose heart trembled with compassion for it, 
and whose eloquent tongue, pity-tuned, feared not to express thy re- 
probation of the cruelty of its brute master, till, moved by the beauty 
of thy merciful words, the man would stand ashamed of his severities, 
and “ hard unkindness’ altered eye’ would show that he was touched 
to the heart by thy most piteous pleadings for “‘ mercy for the beast 
that perishes :’’—I should belie thy gentle nature, living with thy blood 
in my veins, if I did not abhor brutality, by whatsoever hand adminis- 
tered; and most especially abhor it when members of thy merciful 
sex are the offenders. I cannot conceive the picture of a woman—who 
should be all pity and tenderness for the meanest thing that has life 
and the pains which belong to it—corporeal sufferings as great to it, in 
proportion to its poor senses and its size, as they are to us—I cannot 
conceive a woman, “ of woman born,” hunting down that poor, help- 
less animal, the hare, whose very timidity should endear it to woman 
and make her plead for it—I cannot bear to picture her “ coming in 
at the death,”’ to witness its heart break with overbeating, and listen to 
its feeble cries in the agony of death, and not imagine her turning shocked 
and pitying away. Hunting, at the best, is but a lingering habit left 
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to us of the old barbarian—the hungering savage of the woods, and 
wilds, who must either have run down his prey, or gone without. his 
dinner: it was not the sport, but the necessity, of hungry man: but 
even the uncivilized woman took no part in the pursuit—perhaps pitied 
the victims, though she partook in the spoils. It would be hard if it 
should be reserved “>r civilized woman—woman in the highest state of 
modern refinement—to make that a barbarous sport which is not now 
a civilized want. Were it a beast of prey—a crafty, stealthy despoiler 
of harmless creatures of their lives, there might be some exeuse for 
hunting it down; but woman should not follow in the chace. What is 
the offence of the poor animal ?—I know of none—unless this be an 
offence—that it is weak, and flies, and far and fastly, from its remorse- 
less enemies. Men may have leave to mock at its timidity, and think 
lightly of its agonies of fear; but can a woman do so, and “ moult no 
feather”? of the dove-like softness of her gentle nature? Can a woman 
look, too, upon the graceful deer, pulled down to the earth, and torn by 
dogs, its heart broken, and its dissolving eyes dropping tears of blood 
oY suffering ? Can such a sight be looked upon by woman asa sport ? 
Oh no—no—no! Think what it is ye do, ye few gentlewomen of Eng- 
land—the truest gentlewomen of the world—in departing from the pro- 
per amusements of your lovely sex, and return to pity, and to that 
tenderness of thought and heart which is your most endearing charm. 
The woman who has lost the gentleness of her sex is as displeasing a 
moral anomaly as the man who hus lost caste for cowardice. Un- 
effeminacy in woman is as disgustful as unmanliness in man. How, 
and by what saving clause, can a hard, unpitying woman escape the 
odium of being unnatural—a libel and a reproach, a blot and a blemish 
upon her sex? ‘The better, larger, and more lovely portion of the do- 
mestic virtues and sweet charities of life, that keep humanity alive 
among mankind, were given by Nature, as a sacred deposit and precious 
trust, to the safe keeping of Woman. If our common mother, Eve, by 
her weakness, brought Sin and Death into the world, she lost not, by 
her fall, all the original goodness and gentle beauty of her nature: her 
daughters, at least, have sacredly kept and transmitted down to our days 
the undiminished portion of her once angelic goodness—her love, pity, 
mercy, and charity. Else had these softening and restraining virtues 
died and departed altogether from this earth; and man, untaught by the 
example of woman—unfearing to offend her gentler affections—had 
been a pityless savage—more cruel than tigers thirsting for more blood 
—delighting in destruction—hardened as flint to the gently-touching 
hand of tenderness—unsoftened by a tear—deaf to supplication—un- 
subdued by the tender tone or prayer of pity. The heart of man would 
have been as the heart of a wild beast, had not woman kept it human. 
Oh! think of these things, and of the precious trust committed to 
your charge, ye lovely, misled gentlewomen, whom fashion has per- 
verted, and thoughtlessness, not estrangement of the heart, has led 
away. A noble poet—and an affectionate one—has said of ye that 


** One only care your gentle breasts should move : 
Th’ important business of your life is—Lovs.” 


It is so: love, and all that appertains to it, and is akin to it—among 
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which kind brotherhood and sisterhood are pity, and mercy, and “ con- 
science, and tender heart.” 
“ All thoughts, all passions, all deligh 
Whatever sire Gdat mortal poe aa 


All should be ministers of love, 
And feed its sacred flame.’’ 


Delight, if you will, in “ witching the world with noble feats of horse- 
manship,” but forget not that ye are women even in that bold accom- 
plishment : never, oh never lead, or even follow, in pursuits which are 
in their very nature cruel, and, however excusable in men, are inex- 
cusable in women ! 
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“Ye gentle ladies! in whose soveraine power 
Love hath the glory of his kingdom left, 
And the hearts of men, as your eternal dower, 


Be well aware how ye the same do use, 


Lest, if men ‘you of cruelty accuse, 
He from you take that chiefdome which ye do abuse.” 


So advises that gentlest of poets, Spenser: listen to him, if not to me; 
and listen to your own hearts, whose “ still, small voice ” must silently 
reprove ye! 


THE THREE RINGS, 
A CASTILIAN ROMANCE. 


By J. R. Prancue, Esa. 


“Goon morrow, lovely Lady! Is thy noble Lord with thee ?” 

“ Sir Knight, since to the wars he went, full moons have wasted three : 
“Three weary moons have wax’d and waned since he sail’d o'er the main, 
** And little wist I when these eyes shall see my Lord again,” 


“ Forget him, lovely Lady, as by him thou art forgot.” 

“ Thou dost him wrong, Sir Knight ; by him forgotten I am not : 

“J hold within mine arms a pledge for his true love to me, 

“ This new-born babe—his child and mine—which he hath yet to see.” 


“ Oh, let me be thy servant, Lady—I will love thee dear—” 

“ Sir Knight, I am a wedded wife, such words I may not hear———"’ 
“ None else can hear them, Lady. What witnesses are nigh ?” 

“ This heart, which is Hernando’s, and God who sits on high.” 


“ Sweet Lady, yet a boon upon my bended knee I crave.” 

“ Sir Knight, if one which I can grant with honour, ask and have.” 
“ O, give me those three golden rings that on thy fingers shine.” 

“ Sir Knight, with life alone I part with these three rings of mine!" ° 
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“ O, lend them but a day—an hour—to wear them for thy sake—” 

“ It may not be; such act my Lord would proof of falsehood make,” 

“ Enough, enough, unkind one! Then I may nought obtain?” 

“ When thou would’st aught which I may grant, Sir Knight, demand 


again.” 


The Knight hath mounted his steed and away—his love is changed to hate; 
At the nearest town he lighteth down before a goldsmith’s gate : 

He hath bought three rings of plain red gold like those by Clara worn, 

“ O, bitterly thy slight of me, proud Lady, shalt thou mourn.” 


He hath mounted again his coal-black barb before the break of day ; 
And who is he, the warrior bold, who meets him by the way ? 

It is the brave Hernando who, the Soldan's city won, 

Now pants to hold within his arms his wife and new-born son. 


“ What news ? what news? thou noble Knight; good friend, thy tidings 
tell— 

“ How fares my wife and infant child—say, are they safe and well >” 

“ Thy wife is well, and eke the boy.’"—* Thy speech is brief and cold ; 

* Clara is true ?""—** For answer look on these three rings of gold,’ 


One instant, and his vizor’s closed, his lance is in the rest— 

“ Defend thee now, thou felon Knight! Foul shame be on thy crest !" 
One charge—one shock. The traitor’s corse is from the saddle cast, 
Through plate, and chain, and gambeson Hernando’s spear hath pass‘d. 


He buries in his courser’s flank his bloody spurs again ; 

Away! away !—He scales the hill—he thunders o’er the plain ! 

* Up, Clara, up!” her mother cries ; ‘‘ Hernando comes! I see 

“ The well-known blazon on his shield, *Tis he, my child, ‘tis he !” 


“ Oh, mother! rides he fast as one who to his true love hies ? 

** Canst see his face, dear mother? Looks joy from out his eyes ?” 
** His helmet, child, is open, and he rideth fast enow; 

** But his cheek is pale and bent as if in anger seems his brow.” 


The tramp of armed feet is heard upon the turret stair ; 

Forth springs to meet her Lord's embrace that Lady fond and fair. 

By the silken locks in which his hands have oft been fondly twined, 

He hath seized and dragged her from her bower with jealous fury blind. 


He hath bound her at his horse's heels—nor shriek nor prayer he 
heeds ;— 

O'er rugged rock, through bush and brier, the goaded courser speeds ;— 

Her flesh is rent by every thorn, her blood stains every stone,— 

Now, Jesu sweet, have mercy! for her cruel Lord hath none! 


And lo! the sharp edge of a flint hath shorn the cord in twain; 

Down leaps the vengeful lord to make his victim fast again. 

“ What have I done ?— Before I die, my crime, Hernando, say ?” 

“ The golden rings I charged thee keep, thou false one where are they?” 
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“ O where, but on the hand which with my heart I gave to thee ! 

* Draw off my glove—/J cannot—for my strength is failing me !” 

“O curses on my frantic rage !—my wrong’d—my murder’d wife ! 
“Come forth, my sword! Then, Clara, thus shall life atone for life !” 


She staggered up—Love gave her strength—the sword afar she hurl’d, 
“ Thou know’st my innocence !—O live, to prove it to the world! 

“ Weep not for Clara—loved by thee, contented she expires !— 

‘* Live for our child—the boy whose fame shall emulate his sire’s !” 


_“ Our child !—the child my fury hath made motherless to-day ! 
** And when he for his mother asks—O God !—what shall I say ?"-— 
“ Say, that her name was Clara—that hy love was her pride— 
“ That, blessing him and thee, she smiled, as in thy arms she died !” 





— — 








MEMOIR OF LADY STEPNEY. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


(With a Portrait.) 


How much, and yet how little, there is to be told of every life! How 
much, if we come to examine the feelings, the thoughts, all the variable 
material out of whose workings the character is atlast formed! Yet how 
little of all this is public property! What comes before “ the common 
light of day’ is a general outline of facts, much the same in most in- 
stances. We come into the world—we marry, or we do not marry—and 
we die: this brief sentence is the history of the many. Still literature 
always brings with it something of present interest, and the writer is a 
sort of mental friend with whom we desire further acquaintance. In 
compliance with this universal taste, we give the following slight account 
of one whom it is difficult to know and not to praise :— 

Lady Stepney is the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Pollok, belonging to a 
very ancient Scotch family, and a man of remarkable attainments and 
profound erudition. He married Miss Palmer, a Leicestershire heiress, 
and died at his residence, Grittleton, Wiltshire. Though possessed him- 
self of the most profound knowledge, he had a dread, so common in his 
time, of learned ladies. He used to lock up his library lest his daughters 
should imbibe too strong a taste for literature. But nature is too strong 
for art‘ there was the love of mental exercise inherent in the youthful 
minds that he sought to control; and perhaps the very prohibition was 
only an additional stimulus. It is a curious fact that both daughters 
took a decidedly opposite bent to what their father most desired to in- 
culcate. Lady Stepney is among the ornaments of feminine literature ; 
and her sister, Mrs. Scottowe, was distinguished for her acquirements in 
those abstruser pursuits “ where female foot hath rarely trod.” When 
but a child she was devoted to the severest studies, and would often, 
when the door was locked, steal in at the window to obtain those books 
of scientific research from which she was otherwise debarred. Mrs. 
Scottowe died at an early age, in her sister’s house ; and we have heard 
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that the journals she was in the habit of keeping in German, French, 
and Italian, of her researches in a favourite pursuit, are such as have 
rarely originated in a woman's mind. 

Lady gt sp was married when a mere child; she went from the 
nursery to the altar, first with a son of General Manners; and after with 
Sir Thomas Stepney, a gentleman too well known in the great world to 
need more than a mention as an eulogium. He was the last male descend- 
ant of his ancient line, and might have revived in his person the earldom 
of Gowry, an attainted title. He quartered the arms of the Stuarts, but 
his old and noble lineage has now no representative. 

Lady Stepney did not come before the public til] within the last three 
or four years; she brought therefore to the aid of her talents an observ- 
ation cultivated 7 society, and perfect knowledge of the world. Her 
first novel was called “‘ The New Road to Ruin ;”’ this was followed by 
“The Heir Presumptive ;”’ and there is another now on the point of 
publication, entitled “ The Courtier’s Daughter.” The faculty of com- 
position belonged to her, however, at a very early age; for, when her 
first letters were read to her father, he would not believe that they were 
written by herself: he could not reconcile their vivacity and acuteness 
with the idea of one whom he considered a child. The same character- 
istics still belong to her writings ; there is the naturally quick perception 
which alone detects the finer shades of character, and the deep feeling 
which alone can enter into them. 

All personal description would be superfluous with the portrait so near ; 
but we cannot help alluding to a charming little figure of her ladyship 
recently modelled by Lucas ; it is a perfect poem for expression. The 
figure is seated carelessly in a large arm-chair, the drapery falls in easy 
folds, while the attitude is exquisite—half pensive, half thoughtful. 

Lady Stepney has both true taste and love of the fine arts. Her 
house is a little shrine of the picturesque and _beautiful—where 
the light thrown on a portrait, or the fall of a silken curtain, are ma- 
naged with equal skill. The-centre of a large circle of friends—and all 
who have lived in London know what demands a London life makes on 
the passing hours—it is wonderful where the author of “‘ The Courtier’s 
Daughter”’ has found time towrite. But it were pity indeed if the powers 
she displays in conversation had found no more lasting record. 

Our pleasant task is now closed, and the whole may be summed up in 
a sentence ;—one characteristic pervades all that Lady Stepney does ; 
whether it be in literature, society, or ornament, there is still “ /a grace 
plus belle que la beauté.” 
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THE HUMORIST. 





LITTLE PEDLINGTON. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
LATE CAPTAIN POMPONIUS NIX, L.P.L.V. 





“ There's hope a great man’s memory may outlive his life half a year.” 
SHAKSPRARE. 





Scarcety had Little Pedlington recovered from the shock inflicted 
upon it by the death of its illustrious antiquary, Simcox Rummins, 
F.S.A., when it was doomed to receive another heavy blow by the loss 
of the renowned Pomponius Nix, formerly a Captain in the Little Ped- 
lington Loyal Volunteers. Though late in the evening when the me- 
lancholy event occurred, the intelligence flew like wild-fire: in less 
than three minutes it was known from one end of Little Pedlington to 
the other; and (the town clock just then striking eight) the inhabitants, 
as if impelled by one feeling of respect and affection for the departed, 
instantly closed their ‘shops. For the next four-and-twenty hours— 
from North Street to South Street, from the Market Place to the Cres- 
cent, from High Street to the Vale of Health—nothing was heard but 
“ Nix is dead!” “ Nix is no more!” “ Nix is gone!” “ Nix is 
nothing ‘” 

The extinction of such a being as Nix was not to be recorded in that 
obscure corner of a newspaper usually appropriated to births, marriages, 
aud deaths, and disposed of in the summary style of “ Yesterday, at his 
house in such a street, died Mr. So-and-so, in the such a year of his 
age :’’ consequently, in the next number of Mr. Fiat’s “ Little Ped- 
lington Dictator,” a PARAGRAPH was devoted to the occasion. 

“Tt is our distressing duty to announce the death of Captain Nix, 
which occurred, at his house in the Crescent, on Wednesday last, at 
eight, p.m. The event, for which no proximate cause can be assigned, 
nraytbe said to have been both sudden and unexpected ; for, although 
in his sixty-sixth year, he was in such excellent health that, on the ver 
night previous to his decease, he ate a hearty supper of pickled salmon, 
calves’ liver, broiled mushrooms, lobster salad, and toasted cheese, and 
drank freely of strong ale and rum-punch. The next morning he rose 
at his usual hour, complaining merely of having passed a somewhat 
restless night, and of feeling a sensation of tightness across the chest. 
Within a few hours afterwards he was acorpse. Such is the uncer- 
tainty of life! It would be offensive to the memory of a man so uni- 
versally known as the gallant Nix, were we, in this place, to presume 
to enter into any details of his life. Those are the property of his 
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country and of Little Pedlington, and must be treated of with care and 
deliberation. The Life of Nix must be written in a soul-dissecting 
spirit, and with a piercing insight into the under-current of the more 
purely metaphysical workings of the subtle springs of intense passion, 
as distinguished, in a highly-philosophical sense, from the complicated 
frame and bearings of action. A work written in such a spirit we pro- 
nounce would be the most delightful book in the language. He to 
whom the task must be confided is (next to ourselves) Humphrey Grubs, 
& master-spirit, whom (although as yet he has done nothing) we have 
taken under our especial patronage, and who, we pronounce, is 
destined to work a revolution, and commence a new era, in the art of 
biographical writing.” 

In the * Little Pedlington Weekly Observer”? appeared the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ In another part of our paper of this day we have recorded the death 
of our eminent and gallant townsman, Captain Pomponius Nix, L.P.L.V. 
Of course a copious biography of him will be published, as, indeed, 
there ought to be; though, considering how long it is since he was 
engaged in the active duties of his profession, we apprehend that very 
little interest would attach to it. Nevertheless, if his afflicted and only 
daughter, Miss Lucretia Virginia Nix, (now, alas! at the age of only 
forty-five left an unprotected orphan,) should be in possession of a vast 
mass of exceedingly interesting documents concerning her late distin- 
guished parent, as no doubt she is, we see no reason why a very read- 
able, and, indeed, exciting book might not be made out of them, though 
it is far from probable that many, if, indeed, any such have been pre- 
served ; in which case it would, as we have said, be impossible to pro- 
duce an interesting book, unless, indeed, in the absence of such ma- 
terials, the young lady’s memory should supply her with facts of a 
nature to take a strong hold of a reader’s attention. Besides, from the 
Captain’s long and intimate acquaintance with the é/ile of Little Ped- 
lington—the Jubbs, the Rumminses, the Daubsons, and the Hoppys, 
and such highly-gifted women as the Crippses and the Scrubbses— 
much concerning him, both in the way of correspondence and anecdote, 
might be gleaned; though we think it very unlikely that anything of 
that kind should have been preserved. Indeed, we have good reason 
for stating that such is the fact; yet, notwithstanding, it is possible 
we may have been misinformed; and though, upon the whole, we think 
it far from likely that we can be in error, nevertheless, upon a point so 
doubtful, and in this early stage of the business, it is more than pro- 
bable we may be wrong. Of course the work will not exceed one octavo 
volume ; indeed, it ought not; unless, indeed, materials should accumu- 
late beyond the compiler’s expectations, in which case there is no reason 
why the work should not be extended to three, or even*four volumes. 
Upon the whole, however, we think that two handsome volumes in 
quarto would be best, though, perhaps, in that form the book might not 
be so saleable. At all events, should there be a considerable deficiency 
in the materials, as it is probable there may be, Yawkins would do well 
to confine the publication to a thin duodecimo, as, indeed, there is 
every reason for believing he will, for no man understands his business 
better than that liberal and enterprising publisher, nor is any man more 
deserving of support, But why does he not allow Snargate, or even 
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Sniggerstone, an occasional chance? There is room enough for all in 
a place like Little Pedlington. Though, supposing the ‘ Life of Nix’ 
was offered to our friend Snargate for a certain sum, which he declined 
to pay for it, and double that sum was given by Yawkins, we think the 
compiler was perfectly justified in closing with Yawkins; and although 
we do not know that any such arrangement has been made, yet, if so, 
we are justified in this our opinion. At any rate, Yawkins, no doubt, 
is prepared to pay a good round sum for the copyright, say twenty, or 
even twenty-five pounds, and, indeed, he ought; but if,on the other 
hand, the work should not be worth so large a sum, Miss Nix ought 
not to demand more than fifteen, or even ten pounds, nor will she. Of 
course Miss Nix herself will prepare the work for the press, though we 
think it had better be intrusted to Jubb; notwithstanding, we are, 
upon the whole, of opinion that Hoppy, who has immortalized himself 
by his ‘ Guide,’ is the fittest person for the task. Yet, considering that 
Hoppy has never yet appeared in the field as a professed biographer, it 
might be imprudent to trust a work of such importance to his care, not 
but that he would do it sufficiently well. Upon the whole, however, we 
think Jubb ought to be selected, though we see no reason why all three 
should not put their shoulders to the wheel. Of course the work will 
appear in a month, or six weeks at the latest, before the public curiosity 
concerning the illustrious and immortal deceased shall have entirely 
subsided. It ought not, however, to be got up in a hasty or slovenly 
manner; and should it swell to any considerable size, a year, or even 
two years, ought to be devoted to its preparation. Indeed we do not see 
how, in any case, it can be done in a shorter time; but as, in these 
matters, it is necessary to strike whilst the iron is hot, two months is 
the latest period within which the work ought to appear, whether as 
regards the profit of the publisher, or the fame of the immortal Nix. 
We have’every reason to believe that the price of the book will not, 
under any circumstances, exceed ten shillings, nor, indeed, ought it. 
Yet, on the other hand, Yawkins would be perfectly justified in charg- 
ing fifteen shillmgs, or even a pound for it, should his outlay on the 
speculation warrant him in so doing. Of course it cannot be to his 
advantage to lose by the publication, nor, indeed, ought he; so that if, 
upon calculation, he should find that seven-and-sixpence, or even five 
shillings, would induce a larger sale, whilst it left him a considerable 
profit, he would be right to sell the book for the smaller sum, as he 
would clearly be a gainer by such an arrangement. For, be it remem- 
bered, that, in these times, no man would pay a pound, or even half that 
sum, for a book, if he could get it for less, nor, indeed, ought he. At 
all evénts we are right in the main.” | 

No sooner had the spirited and enterprising Yawkins read this para- 
graph than he’despatched to Miss Nix the following note :— 

** Market-square Library, 
Saturday morning, 5 min. past 9. 

** My pear Mapam,—Allow me to offer you my sincere condolence 
upon the calamity which has lately befallen you, in common with all 
Little Pedlington, in the death of your eminent and highly-esteemed 
father, and to assure you that I shall be happy to treat with you, upon 
the most liberal terms, for the publication of his memoirs. For worlds 
I would not, at the present moment, intrude upon a privacy which is 
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rendered sacred by grief; but if you could favour me with an interview, 
if possible without an instant’s delay, you would greatly oblige; 
** My dear Madam, 


“ With the profoundest sorrow, and impatiently waiting your reply, 
“Your very obedient servant, 


“Tuomas YAWKINS, 
* P.S. Doubtless your mind is too much distracted for thought ; but 
it might be as well if you would just consider whether ‘ Life, Times, 
and Correspondence’ would not be preferable to mere ‘ Memoirs.’ ” 


To this note Miss Nix sent a verbal answer by her maid. Miss 
Nix’s nerves were so shattered by the blow which she had lately re- 
ceived that she found it utterly impossible to hold a pen. She there- 
fore trusted Mr. Yawkins would excuse a verbal message. As yet Miss 
Nix had seen none but a most intimate friend or two; nevertheless, as 
Mr. Yawkins had always been highly esteemed by her dear, departed 
father, she would willingly receive him, if he could make it convenient 
to call in the course of an hour. 

Proud of this flattering preference, Yawkins, precisely at the expira- 
tion of one hour, proceeded to the residence of the afflicted lady. As 
he turned the corner he saw Sniggerstone issue from the house. He 
affected not to have noticed the circumstance, and went on, thinking it, 
however, the oddest thing in the world. But, oh! were it not for the 
odd things which do pass in the world, the world would be by no means 
so amusing a world as it is. 

It seems that, in the interval between the receipt of Yawkins’s note 
and his visit, Miss Nix had requested and obtained an interview with 
both Sniggerstone and Snargate concerning the publication of the book. 
The enterprising Snargate, who was the first received, liberally offered 
to publish the work in any way the lady might choose, and upon these 
terms :—That Mr. Snargate would make all the requisite disbursements 
for paper, printing, advertising, &c., Miss Nix merely giving ample 
and satisfactory security for the repayment of the same, whenever he 
might demand it: that Mr. S. should be protected against any loss 
whatsoever that might be occasioned by the enterprise: that Miss. N. 
should have no claim whatever for any profits arising out of the sale 
of the first nine-tenths of the first edition of the work; but that upon 
the sale of the remaining tenth Miss N. should be entitled to one clear 
half of the profits arising out of the same, Mr. S. first deducting twenty- 
five per cent, for his commission. And this is what the liberal and 
enterprising Snargate called the share-and-share-alike scheme. 

The lady not feeling violently tempted to close with this offer, 
wished Mr. Snargate a good morning, and promised to “let him know.” 

Next came the enterprising and liberal Mr. Sniggerstone. 

Mr. Sniggerstone commenced by stating that he had rather not have 
anything to do with the work upon any consideration whatever: that 
* Lives and Times,” and ‘“* Memoirs,” and “ Autobiographies,”’ were a 
drug in the market; that so many obscure people, who were of im- 
mense importance to nobody but themselves, had published their “ Life 
and Times,”’ that he doubted whether even the “ Life and Times,’ of 
a Nix would “ do.”? Hlowever (he continued) he would, to oblige Miss 
Nix, publish the work upon her own account, she paying all the ex- 
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penses as they might from time to time arise; and that, out of the re- 
spect in which he held her late father, he should desire no other 
remuneration for the trouble of publishing the book than the clear profit 
of the first edition. After that, Miss Nix should have the option of 
entering into a new arrangement. And he concluded by expressing 
his conviction that no man in Little Pedlington could, with anything 
like justice to himself, make her a better offer. 

Miss Nix, being, if possible, less charmed with these proposals than 
the others, dismissed Mr. Sniggerstone, also with a promise to “ let 
him know.”’ 

Mr. Yawkins, still thinking the circumstance he had just witnessed 
remarkably odd, gave a gentle rap at the door of Miss Nix. He was 
admitted, and presently ushered into a little back parlour which was 
partially darkened. The moment he appeared, the fair mourner, tall, 
scraggy, and forty-five, burst into a violent fit of tears ; in consequence 
of which, Mr. Yawkins thought it but decent and proper to make 
sundry wry faces, twist his mouth into all imaginable shapes, put his 
handkerchief to his eyes, and emit a small gurgling noise from his 
throat. These the customary preliminaries performed, Miss N. made a 
motion to her visitor to take a seat. 

** You expressed a wish to see me, Sir,” said the young lady, after a 
short silence. ‘ The exception I have made in your favour by receiv- 
ing you at such a time, Sir, is a proof of the singular confidence I place 
in you.” 

** Yes, Mem ; flattered—honoured—but ” © confound your im- 
pudence,”’ he would have added, as the thought crossed his mind that the 
knocker appended to her door had scarcely yet ceased to vibrate from the 
touch of Sniggerstone—as a fine writer would express it. However, this 
being a business-visit, the business feeling prevailed ; and he continued : 
— The fact is, Mem, that seeing by our ‘ Weekly Observer ’ of this 
morning, that something or other may, or may not, be got up concern- 
ing your late distinguished father, which is, or is not, to be Sy 87 for 
the press by they cannot say whom, and published, or not, by either 
one house or the other, but which they cannot possibly determine; I 
have acted upon that information, Mem, and now wait upon you, as the 
fountain-head, for confirmation of it. Now, Mem, if you are in pos- 
session of any documents relating to your late eminent parent, such as 
Journals, Letters, Literary Remains, Notes of his Table-Talk-——” 

‘** An immense mass, Sir, and of the most interesting kind,” replied 
the lady, interrupting him. “ There are his Journals,” (pointing to 
a score of small red-leather memorandum-books which lay on the table;) 
*‘ there are his Journals, in his own hand-writing, for the first fifty 
years of his life; and there,”” (pointing to a trunk which stood in a 
corner of the room,) “ there is a trunk, full, Sir, of documents of all 
kinds: for, throughout his life, my revered father fortunately preserved 
all papers, even to a coffee-house bill for his dinner.”’ 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Yawkins, rubbing his hands; “ there we have 
‘ Autobiography,’ and plenty of materials for ‘ Appendices.’ And 
* Letters,” Mem?” said he, inquiringly. 

*“ Amongst those, Sir, are, I believe, all the letters he ever received, 
together with copies of most of those he wrote.” 

“Bravo! again; there’s our ‘ Correspondence.’ For the rest, we 
. must write to every one in Little Pedlington whom he might ever have 
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known, spoken to, or even looked at, for contributions of anything they 
can give us, or tell us, concerning him.” 

“ And then, Sir,” interposed Miss Nix, “ we must not forget to apply 
to the members of the club held at the ‘ Cock and Bottle,’ at which 
he was a constant attendant.” 

“ Well reminded, Mem; excellent! That will furnish us with our 
* Table-talk,’ ‘ Bon-mots,’ ‘ Opinions,’—in short, Mem, our ‘ Nixiana.’ 
And, now, Mem, to a very important point: that portion of your late 
gallant father’s life which may more strictly be termed public—his 
military career : that portion of it, indeed, when he served in the Little 
Pedlington Loyal Volunteers ; and which, as it ought to be the most stir- 
ring period of it (as we say ), so will the public look with the most intense 
expectations to that.”’ 

“ These Journals and papers, Sir,” replied the lady, “ contain all 
that can be required concerning it.” 

“ With respect to his private life, his domestic habits, Mem, you, of 
course, can tell much of a very interesting nature,” said Yawkins. 

“ O, yes, Sir,” replied the afflicted orphan, bursting into ‘tears, 
= much, much. For instance, Sir: he was the best of fathers.” 

** Aye, no doubt, Mem,” said Yawkins, looking into the fire with an 
air of disappointment. “ But, begging your pardon, Mem, if that is 
all of the kind you have to tell, I really don’t think the public will be 
very much interested about it. ” 

** All, Sir!’ exclaimed the lady; “O, no; for I have often heard 
my poor, dear, departed mother say, he was the tenderest of husbands.’’ 

** Again, Mem, with submission, I really do not think that even that 
would be very likely to——”’ 

* And our Betty, Sir, who has been with us for years, will tell you 
that he was the kindest of masters.’ 

* Charming, charming, indeed, Mem! and will tell amazingly well 
on a tombstone,” said Yawkins; “ but I doubt whether that will be 
sufficient for a book. ‘lhe truth is, the Little-Pedlingtonians have been 
used to such high-seasoned narratives that I fear they would not relish 
those little details, beautiful as they are. However, Mem, we will re- 
serve that portion of the work for your consideration when your mind 
shall be more at ease. And now, Mem, if you please, we will see 
whether we can agree as to terms, for it will be of the greatest import- 
ance to get the book out instantly.’ 

“s Instantly, Sir!’ exclaimed Miss Nix, with a look of extreme as- 
tonishment, « instantly! Why, Sir, the book cannot possibly be 
brought out, in such a manner as a life of my father owght to be, in less 
than two years. And, indeed, Sir, that is the opinion of the ‘ Little 
Pedlington Weekly Observer.’ ” 

*“ Two years, Mem!” exclaimed Yawkins, i in return. “ Two years! 
I beg pardon, a thousand pardons: it is true the ‘ Weekly Observer ’ 
does say two years; but if you had taken the trouble to finish the sen- 
tence, Mem, you would have found that that intelligent writer changes 
his opinion, aud says six weeks, or two months, at the longest. Two 
years! Why, Mem, not to speak disparagingly of your illustrious 
futher, I assure you that the great Rummins himself. our immortal 
antiquary, was scarcely thought of six months after his death ; so that 
when, at length, nine mo: nths after that ever-to-be-lamented event, Jubb 
came forward with his ‘ Life and Times’—with which, by-the- -by, he 
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ought to have been ready within three months of it—the work fell dead 
flat: never did, and never will, Mem, pay paper and print.” 

* But how, Sir,” inquired Miss Nix, with amazement, “ how is a 
work in two volumes quarto to be got out in six weeks?’ 

“Two volumes quarto, Mem!” exclaimed Yawkins: “ monstrous ! 
preposterous! Such a thing was never conceived.” 

“ Begging your pardon, Sir,’’ replied Miss Nix; “ but the * Weekly 
Observer’ is decidedly of opinion that there must be two quarto volumes,”’ 

** Again, my dear Mem, if you had but taken the trouble to read to 
the end of the sentence you would have perceived that that infallible 
instructor is again altogether of a different opinion with himself, and 
recommends a small duodecimo.”’ 

* Then, no doubt, he is right,’ said Miss Nix ; “* but on which side 
I cannot, and never could, for the life of me, tell. However, Sir, I 
leave those points to your better judgment. But this one point is clear: 
the work must be edited by Jubb, for the ‘ Little Pedlington Weekly 
Observer ’ says-———”’ 

“ I know very well what he says, Mem,” replied Yawkins; “ but 
the dev—I beg pardon, but I must speak out—the devil of it is to make 
out what he means. No, no, Mem; Hoppy, who wrote our Guide- 
book, the most profitable book I ever published—the celebrated Hoppy 
is the man for the purpose.” 

* But there is Mr. Humphrey Grubs,” said Miss Nix, “ who is so 
strongly recommended for the task by Mr. Fiat of the ‘ Dictator’ Why 
not confide it to him ?”’ 

**O, no, Mem,” replied Yawkins, “ that would never do. Mr. 
Humphrey Grubs is one of Mr. Fiat’s pet master-spirits (as he calls 
them), of whom nobody else in the world ever heard, except for his 
giving good dinners. Mr. Fiat, who, as you know, Mem, is a patron 
in his small way, and a maker of reputations on the shortest notice, is 
evidently working upon one for Mr. Humphrey Grubs. But it won’t 
do, Mem: to use a favourite phrase of your poor departed father’s, he 
is “ coming it too strong:” he makes so many, and turns them out of 
hand so fast, that they scarcely ever wear through a season. Besides, 
Mem, they are such preposterous mis-fits! His giants’ garments hang 
so loosely about the shoulders of his pigmies, that after strutting about 
in them for a month or two they themselves are ashamed to be seen in 
them. O, no, Mem; Mr. Hoppy before the world. And now, if you 
please, Mem, to the essential—the terms.” 

“Why, Sir,” with some hesitation said the lady, “the ‘ Weekly 
Observer’ says—though I own I read only the commencement of that 
seutence—the ‘ Weekly Observer’ says something about five-and-twenty 
pounds.” 

‘And I, Mem,” replied Yawkins, “ read only the conclusion, which 
says something about ten pounds.” 

“©, dear me, that is quite out of the question,’”’ said Miss Nix ; 
and, bursting into tears, she continued: “ The affliction that bas befallen 
me has so completely unnerved me—my heart—my mind—my spirits, 
that I am incapable of entering into a question concerning such a thing 
as money; but, really, I cannot think of taking so little as ten pounds. 
Besides, to be candid with you, Sir, this very morning Mr. Sniggerstone 
sent me a very advantageous offer.” 

Mr. Yawkins’s only reply to this was a short cough. 
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“ And to be candid with you, Sir, I have received from Mr. S 
one much more so. But, to be candid with you, I would rather the 
book should be ushered into the world by the publisher of such works 
as Jubb’s ‘ Pedlingtonia,’ Rummins’s ‘ Antiquities of Little Pedlington,’ 
and Hoppy’s ‘ Guide,’ even though it cost me some pecuniary sacrifice.” 

“Thank you, Mem, for the preference,” said Yawkins, with a bow— 
no matter for what he thought. “And now,” continued he, “I know 
nothing about the persons you have named, or their offers; but this I 
do know—they are neither of them monied men.” (And here, with an 
air of importance, he drew a cheque-book from his pocket.) ‘“ Now, im 
one word: I will give you five pounds—for the ten pounds talked about 
by the ‘ Weekly Observer’ is madness, Mem, madness—I will give you 
five pounds for those materials, and take all the trouble, risk, and 
expense of publishing upon myself—editing and all, Mem.” 

Now, though Yawkins knew nothing about the offers made by Snig- 
gerstone and Snargate, the lady did; so that the sight of the cheque- 
book had the effect of striking her i into an almost immediate compliance 
with Yawkins’s. She hesitated, however, for about seven seconds; and 
again bursting into tears, and lamenting her incapacity (occasioned by 
the state of her mind, nerves, and so forth) to higgle and haggle, as she 
expressed it, she said that, in one word, Mr..Yawkins should have the 
materials provided he would make the pounds guineas. After some 
discussion, throughout which the afflicted mourner resolutely maintained 
her point, guineas were agreed to; and the lady’s eyes sparkled through 
her tears with joy as Yawkins handed her a cheque for the amount 
upon the Little Pedlington bank. Miss Nix rang for Betty; the 
journals and papers were thrown into a washing-basket ; and Betty was 
instantly despatched with them to Mr. Yawkins’s house. 

“ And now, Mem,” said Yawkins, as he rose to depart, “I trust that 
in a short time we shall get out a nice little book.” 

“What, Sir!” exclaimed Miss Nix, with astonishment; “out of 
that prodigious mass of papers you talk of making a /itile book !” 

“O, Mem,” replied Yawkins, “ manuscript, Mem, is very deceptive: 
it prints down amazingly, Mem: it is like spinach, Mem: ‘a very large 
basket-full of which will furnish but a very small dish for the table.” 

“ Now, Mr. Yawkins,” said Miss Nix, “I have two or three stipu- 
lations to make. That portrait of my gallant father’—(here she 
pointed to a drawing which hung over the mantel-piece)—* in the act 
of firing off a cannon, and enveloped in smoke, was taken when he 
served in the Volunteers: it must be engraved as a frontispiece to the 
book.”’ 

“It shall be so, Mem,” said Yawkins. 

“ And also his profile, in black, | Daubson. And then, Sir, you 
will find amongst the — my father’s Personal Narrative of his 


walking, for a wager, all the way from this place to Poppleton-End: 
there must bea map of his route.” 


“* That,”’ said Yawkins, “ is indispensable.” 

* And a fac-simile of one of his letters,’’ continued Miss Nix. 

“ The book could not appear without it,’’ said Yawkins. 

* And you must im upon Mr. Hoppy the necessity of descanting 
largely upon my patos ny father’s virtues, and of avoiding, by all means 


in the world, the slightest allusion, in any way whatever, to a single 
one of his faults, Sailinen, or fuibles.” 
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“OQ, Mem,” replied Yawkins, “ Mr. Hoppy will understand all that 
as matter of course.” 

“ And, pray, Sir, conjure him, whilst writing the life cf my illustrious 
father, constantly to bear in mind what is due to Little Pedlington, and 
to . ane of such a man as the late Captain Pomponius Nix, 
L.P r’ 2 

These stipulations having been all complied with, and Miss Nix 
promising to apprize him of any others which might hereafter occur to 
her, Mr. Yawkins took his leave. 

No sooner had Yawkins reached home than he despatched a messenger 
to Mr. Hoppy to request his immediate attendance at the Market-square 
Library. Mr. Hoppy’s lodgings being only at the other end of the 
town, in about five minutes he made his appearance. Fortunately, 
this not being what he called one of his “dancing-days”—that is to 
say, one of those days on which he was wont to instruct the young 
ladies and gentlemen of Little Pedlington in the poetry of motion—he 
was enabled, conjointly with Mr. Yawkins, to devote the remainder of 
it to the inspection of the Nix Papers. The result of their labours was 
satisfactory in the highest degree. It was found that out of those 
papers, together with such letters of the Captain’s, and such information 
concerning him, and anecdotes of him, as might be obtained from his 
numerous friends and associates, a book might be produced which should 
form an invaluable addition to the biographical literature of the country. 
And, in consideration of the sum of seven-pounds-ten, this book, Felix 
Hoppy, Esq., Master of the Ceremonies, undertook to supply. 

The following advertisement was immediately issued :— 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK, 





In the Press, and speedily will be published, 


In One Volume duodecimo, price eighteen-pence, embellished with a capital 
whole-length Portrait, engraved by Scraps, after a Drawing by Dan- 
WASH, and an elegant Profile in black, by Scrartcn, after Dausson, 
ornamented with a fac -simile letter, and illustrated by an accurate Map, 


THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE; 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, PERSONAL NARRATIVE, JOURNALS, AND 
LITERARY REMAINS; 


OPINIONS, TABLE-TALK, AND REMINISCENCES 
OF THE LATE 


CAPTAIN POMPONIUS NIX, LP.LYV. 


TOGETHER WITH 


Copious Appendices, and Notices of the eminent Men with whom 
he flourished. 


EDITED BY FELIX HOPPY, ESQ., M.C., 
And Author of the “ Little Pedlington Guide.” 


N.B. A limited number of copies on large paper will be struck off, with 
proof impressions of the plates, price Two Shillings. For these an early 
application is requested 

Yawains: Litrte Pepi neton. 
* * = * * . 

At length Tur Book ts ovr. 

My friend, little Jack Hobbleday, tells me, in a confidential whisper 
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that Mr. Fiat intends to “cut it up” in the next number of the 
** Dictator,”’ for the reason that Mr. Humphrey Grubs, Mr. Fiat’s Little 
Unknown, his last-manufactured eighth wonder of the world, was not 
employed to produce it, agreeably to the desire of the Aristarchus of 
Little Pedlington. But, had Humphrey Grubs been intrusted with it! 
—then, O ye Gods! you should have seen what you should have seen ! 
On the other hand, it is to be vehemently praised in every alternate 
sentence of an article which is to appear in the “ Weekly Observer’””— 
the intervening sentences being charged with the counteracting duties 
of the “ Buts,”” the “ Yets,” the “Thoughs,”’ the “‘ Neverthelesses,”’ 
and the “ Notwithstandings,” according to the practice invariably 
variable, and consistently mconsistent, of the unerring critic of that 
journal. In the mean time, my large-paper copy of the work, beautifully 
hot-pressed, price two shillings, lying before me, I will notice two or 
three of its most important or most interesting passages. 

Mr. Hoppy opens a remarkably well-written preface with the fol- 
lowing sensible observations :— 

“If, from the days of Adam to the present hour, the biography of 
every person who was of vast importance in the estimation of himself, 
his grandmother, or his great aunt, or of his own little clique or his own 
little club, had been given to the world; I pronounce it to be my 
settled belief that the biography of every person who had lived and died 
within that period would have been written, and, consequently, that the 
world would have been full of nothing in the world but books of 
biography. This being admitted, I have little hesitation in saying that 
amongst that prodigious number there might have been, here and there, 
one not altogether calculated to interest the general reader. The selection 
of subjects became, therefore, in some degree, necessary. But although 
the most rigid caution has been exercised in this respect, it has, never- 
theless, happened once in half a century, or so, that ‘“‘ Memoirs,”’ or the 
* Life and ‘Times,”’ of some eminent and distinguished personage whom 
few people knew, and fewer cared about, have made their appearance in 
the world, and which, by the way, the world has very “ willingly let 
die.’’ Upon two grounds, however, occasional infractions of the rule 
may be excused ; the first, 7. e.: the biographer being bound by the will 
of an individual deceased either to write his “‘ Life” or relinquish a good 
legacy ; the second, viz.: the biographer owing the deceased a grudge : 
—this manner of revenge being the most exquisite that the ingenious 
malignity of man has ever yet contrived. But far different is the case 
when the voice of Peptinetonta calls upon the biographer to write a 
record of a Rummins, or narrate the Notabilia of a Nix! And this 
reflection naturally forces the compiler of the present work to tremble 
at the bare idea of the responsibility he has undertaken: to shrink into 
himself when he measures his own limited powers with the gigantic 
dimensions of the subject he has been called upon to employ them 
upon ; and—with the latest posterity in his mind’s eye awaiting the 
descent of the hero of his pages—to recoil upon himself with awe at 
the thought of his humble pen being unable adequately to come up to 
the task of carrying him down. And, yet, on the other hand, when he 
reflects upon the indulgence, nay, he is proud to say, approbation, with 
which his “ Guide-book”’ was received, he is emboldened to hope that 
* * * *" Tn short, Mr. Hoppy goes on, as is usual in similar cases 


of apology, till he feels himself emboldened to hope that his “‘ Life and 
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Times of Nix’ will be “read with pleasure by his contemporaries, nor 
altogether neglected when Hoppy shall be but a name!” (pp. i—v.) 
e preface continues :— 

**The great difficulty of the compiler has been in selecting from the 
vast mass of materials furnished to him by the amiable and afflicted 
daughter of the Captain. For, in addition to his invaluable Journal in 
his own hand-writing ; his most interesting Personal Narrative of his 
walk for a wager to Poppleton-End ; and the highly-exciting Corre- 
spondence in which he became engaged in consequence of the prominent 
and unflinching part which he took in the ever-memorable case of the 
abduction of the ladle from the new pump, when the question arose 
whether or not a new ladle should be supplied, and the town was 
divided into Pro-ladletonians and Anti-ladletonians—a division which, 
for a time, shook Little Pedlington to its centre: in addition to these 
were a collection of the Captain’s washerwomen’s weekly bills from the 
13th February, 1805, to the 27th August, 1836; his tavern and coffee- 
house bills from 1794 to 1835; and every note or card of invitation he 
had ever received in the course of his long and valuable life, with copies 
of his answers thereto! It was the wish of Miss Nix—a wish prompted, 
doubtless, by filial affection, and the notion she entertained that every, 
the minutest, record relating to her eminent father would be interesting 
to Little Pedlington—that the whole of those valuable documents should 
be published. This, however (though greatly to the dissatisfaction, 
and, it is feared also, the displeasure of Miss N.) was found to be im- 

racticable ; and selections, according to the best of the compiler’s 
judgment, have been made. As for instance: it cannot but be interest- 
ing to the reader to know that by bill, 20th June, 1807, it appears that 
the Captain had, about that time, discontinued the use of ruffles ; by 
another of the 4th May, 1828, that he left off wearing frilled shirts ; 
and that the first mention of his using false collars occurs in a bill 
dated the 7th October, 1832*, 

“To the following ladies and gentlemen the compiler returns his best 
thanks for the assistance, in the way either of anecdotes or correspond- 
ence, which they have afforded him :—To Miss Cripps, so justly termed 
the Sappho of Little Pedlington; to Miss Jane Scrubbs (better known 
as Enaj Sbburcs), the highly-gifted Charadiste ; to Juss, whom to 
name is sufficient; to Daubson, our Sir Joshua; to,” &c. &c. . [Here 
follow the Hobbledays, the Snargates, the Stintums, and the less 
eminent of the Little Pedlingtonians.]—“ to Captain Sniggerstone for 
his Secret History of Captain Nix’s sudden and unexpected promotion 
from, the ranks to a Captaincy in the L. P. L. V.; to Mr. Scrawly (secre- 
tary to the Cock-and-Bottle Club, of which, for many years, the Captain 
had been president) for his invaluable communications, which have 
furnished the larger portion of the Nixiana, Table-talk, and Opinions ; 
and (though last, not least) to Mr. Rumins, the intelligent, erudite, 
and all-accomplished editor of that most ably-conducted journal, the 
‘Little Pedlington Weekly Observer,’ for numberless most useful and 
valuable suggestions during the progress of this arduous work,”— 
(pp. vi.—viii.) O, Mr. Hoppy! what do you mean by this compliment 
to a critic? 








* “ See Appendix S, No. 14. It is much to be regretted that the bills for the 
months of | and June, 1821, are missing; it is feared, indeed, irrecoverably 
lost: thus rendering this otherwise wnique collection incomplete !” 
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Asa specimen of the Preface, I have selected the whole of it: the 
omission of some half-dozen unimportant lines. scarcely forming an 
exception. In this I do but act upon a system which, I understand, is 
prevalent in Little Pedlington, and is found to be of great advantage to 
the reading public. This, however, would be a consideration of, but 
little value, were not the system of some advantage also to the liberal 
extractors to whom we are indebted for the invention of it. And, 
surely, it will be said, the labourer is worthy of his hire: so let us’see 
how the case really stands. Here is Mr. Yawkins, a self-styled liberal 

ublisher, who has the effrontery to charge eighteen-pence for “* Hoppy’s 
Life and Times of Nix,’’ and for no other reason, forsooth, than that 
having, for the encouragement of literature, risked large sums in the 
maki ng of the book, a a charge could not remunerate him ; whilst the 
truly liberal caterers for the edification of the public, the proprietors of 
the “ Little Pedlington Penny Pilferer,” will, in their next number, give 
you the work, a// but entire, at the small charge of one penny !—and, 
simply, for the reason that they stole—(this is an ugly word, gentlemen, 
but none more appropriate immediately occurs to me)-—stolde* the work 
ready-made. Mr. Yawkins is quite at liberty to complain of the in- 
vasion of his property, and refuse, therefore, to risk his money u 
the next work which may be offered to him ; but it is perfectly childish 
in him to go about wondering why his shop is deserted, whilst the doors 
of the “* Penny-Pilferer’’ office are besieged ? 

With respect to the invention of the system, it occurs to me, upon 
reflection, that it is not strictly with the “* Penny-Pilferer’’ gentry of 
Little Pedlington. I think it may be traced farther back. Years ago 
there was a class of “extractors”? and “ selectors” who made their 
elegant extracts on the highways. They would request leave to inspect 
a travellers purse; and, having “ extracted,” or “ selected,’’ from it 
the twenty golden guineas, they would leave him the odd half-crown to 
pay turnpikes. But even though this should be disputed as the pre- 
cedent, the principle, in both cases, is the same. 

To return to the work; the first chapter of which is entirely devoted 
to the pedigree of the Captain, and the no less important point of the 
various ways—Nichts, Knycks, Knyks, or Knyx—in which his name 
could have been, might have been, ought to have been, or had been 
spelt, till it settled down into its present shape. With respect to the 
Captain’s pedigree, Mr. Hoppy has, with indefatigable industry, traced 
it as far back as But let me quote his own words, which detract 
nothing from the dignity essentially belonging to the subject :-— 

“ Toiling with unwearied step through the mouldering archives of 
Little Pedlington”—(Qy. the Parish-Register ?)—‘ I find mention 
of the name of Nix (sometimes written Nyx, sometimes Nicks) as far 
back as the early part of the reign of our third George, or, in other 
words, about thirty years prior to the close of the eighteenth century ; 
that is to say, that in the year 1770, there came to settle in Little 
Pedlington—a town unconscious then of the proud position it was 
destined in after-times to assume—one Hugo Nix, a general merchant, 
warehouseman, haberdasher, or (as in the barbarous jargon of that age 
he was called) pedler. ‘There is every reason to believe that from this 
Hugo descended our hero: for, on the Ist July of that year (1770), we 





* What has become of the pillory and the cart-tail? 
What business has the question here ?—PrintEn’s DEVIL. 
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find him married to Lucretia Shanks (a name’still celebrated in this 
town), only daughter of Ephraim and Virginia Shanks. But here the 
labours of the genealogist must cease: beyond this period all traces of 
the Nixes are lost. It is pleasing, however, to reflect that the accuracy 
of my researches (so far as circumstances would allow me to extend 
them) is established by the fact, that, on the Ist of April, 1771, 
Lucretia, the wife of Hugo Nix, was safely delivered of a son. Tuts 
was our Hero!” 

And here Mr. Hoppy is justified in halting to take breath for a fresh 
and vigorous start in a new chapter. 

Into this one chapter (the second) has Mr. Hoppy, with unusual skill, 
compressed the first three years of the life of the little Nix : a period which, 
abounding as it does in rash and thrush, chicken-cough and hooping- 
cough, measles, scarlet-fever, chicken-pox, small-pox, and all the “ ills” 
that such young “ flesh is heir to,” might easily have betrayed him into 
more copious detail. Even the particulars concerning the cutting of his 
teeth occupies no more than three pages, although that portion of the 
chapter commences with—‘‘ It cannot but be interesting to know,”—a 
phrase which the ‘biographer very properly uses whenever he has any- 
thing to narrate of more than usual importance. Thus, in the next 
chapter :—* It cannot but be interesting to know that, at this time, the 
little Nix, being then in his ninth year, the time had arrived when his 
parents considered it high time that some time should be devoted to his 
education ; and, at that time, Mr. Whipsley’s seminary for young gen- 
tlemen being the most celebrated, if not indeed the only one im the 
place, thither, without loss of time, was young Pomponius daily sent.” 
And, again, in chapter the fourth :—‘ It cannot but be interesting to 
know that at this time Pomponius, or, as, throughout life, he was fami- 
liarly called, Pompo, having now attained his fourteenth year, and 
finished his education in reading, writing, and arithmetic with brilliant 
success; Pompo, we say, was removed from that seat of learning, and 
taken by his father (now an eminent dispenser of many of the smaller arti- 
cles of commerce, and a Vestryman of considerable oratorical distinction) 
to act as his deputy in the Emporium, and assist him in supplying the 
wants of his numerous clients.” 

How may not the meanest subject be elevated by fine writing! Mr. 
Hoppy, in this place, judiciously uses the language prevalent in the 
Waterloo Houses, and Trafalgar Emporiums of Little Pedlington. To 
have said that young Nix was taken from school to assist his father in 
serving the customers in his haberdasher’s-shop, would have been so 
undignified as to be quite intelligible. But, thanks to the march-of- 
intellect refinements of the new vocabulary, a tailor’s customers are now 
his “ clients,’ a linen-draper’s shopman is an “ assistant,” a-shoe- 
maker’s apprentice a “ student,” and—and the police-magistrates are 
smothered with cases of “ irregularly transferring” from the ware- 
house, and “ unauthorizedly abstracting”’ from the till. 

As the work advances we find the use of the phrase, “ It cannot but 
be interesting to know,” becoming more and more frequent. This is to 
be accounted for by the ever-increasing importance of the incidents in 
the life of such a man as Nix. Thus, in the year 1801, Nix, not having 
yet attained his thirty-first year, has the misfortune to be left an un- 
protected orphan—both his parents dying within the same week. 
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“ And, now,” says the M.C., “ to quote Milton, the talented author of 
Paradise Lost—“ The world was all before him where to choose:”’ so, 
inheriting his father’s property and succeeding to his business, he wisely 
staying where he was, viz.: in Little Pedlington. In the 
une or (as Mr. Jubb is inclined to believe) the July of this year, also, 
commenced his acquaintance with the illustrious Rummins; nor can it 
be uninteresting to know that that acquaintance soon ripened into the 
closest and most familiar friendship, as will appear by the tone of the 
letters Nos. 98, 99.—( Vide CornresponpENcE.)” 

Turning to rae Corresponpence, I find, amongst numerous other 

letters, all of nearly equal interest with them, the following :— 
Letrer 98.—Rummins to Nix. 

* Dear Pompo, “ L. P. Septr. 28th, 1801. 

“ To-morrow being Michaelmas, or, as it is sometimes called, St. 
Michael’s day, have got a goose for dinner at three o’clock. Will you 
come and eat a bit ? 

‘* Your sincere friend, 
* Smucox Rummuns, F.S.A.” 
Letrer 99.— Nix to Rummins. 

“ Dear Rummy, 

“ Don’t care if I do. ** Your sincere friend, 

** Pomps. Nrx.” 

JOURNALS are, in most cases, records of dull trivialities, and, to all 
yersons except their makers, monotonous and tiresome, “ stale, flat, 
and unprofitable.” For this, however, no blame ought to attach to the 
Journaliser: the fault lies in that foolish practice, in which the world 
has so long, and so obstinately persisted, of having the year to consist of 
so many as three-hundred-and-sixty-five days. Now of that uncon- 
scionable number, to most of those worthy persons who daily note down 
what they call the events of their lives, at least three-hundred-and-sixty 
are as like to each other as peas; whilst of the remaining five, it is 
well if one may be illustrate’ by the death of a cat, and a second 
by the birth of a kitten. Even the Journals of Nix are occasion- 
ally liable to this objection. Take for example the following—* taken 
at random,” as is usual with reviewers, not carefully selected for the 
purpose :—** Sept. 26th. Rose at 8—shaved—9, brekd.””—{[For break- 
fasted.}] “3, Biled beaf for dinr. and carots hot.”—([It adds con- 
siderably to the interest of the work that, in all cases where Nix’s 
MSS. are consulted, his own system of orthography is adhered to. The 
same may be said of his peculiar pronunciation whenever he is madeto 
appear as the narrator or interlocutor. Of these the dramatic effect is 
thereby considerably heightened.] ‘ 6, Walkd. to Vale of Health—10, 
Supper. Welsh rabbet, gin and water—11, bed.” 

“Sept. 27. Rose 8—shaved—9, brekd.—3, biled beaf for dinr., 
cold—6, walkd. to V. of H.—10, supp., Welsh r., gin and water— 
ll, bed.”’ 

“Sept. 28. Rose 8—shavd.—9, brekd.—3, dinr. rost leg muton 
and potat.—Note from Rummy to dine to-morrow; answered, Go.— 
6, walk to Vale of H.—10, super, briled red herrin, no cheese, gin and 
w. 2 glass.—11, bed.” 

The following day is one of those few the events of which are worthy 
to be recorded, But a journal—anybody’s journal—made up entirely 
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of such “ rivetting incidents”’ is no more to be expected than a pudding 
all of plums. 

“ Sept. 29. At 8 rose—shave—9, brekd.—2, to put on best blue coat 
to go to Rummy’s—could not find key of draws for near an hour—found 
it at last in desk in shop—wondered how it got there—coudat tell—at 
almost 3 got to Rummy’s—had to go all the way back home for pocket 
hanf.—got to R.’s rather latish—rather disturbed my enaguimety, as I call 
it—soon recovered and sed the best thing I ever sed in all my life— 
Rummy, says I, I’m so peckish I shall eat all the goose and leave you the 
rest of it—Rummy laughd amazing—so did Jubb who was there—so did I. 
—Dinner came in, rost goose, apple sarse, and tators. Upon the whole 
never was such a capital day in all the world.—All of us tip-top sperits 
—feast of reason & so forth—Says Rummy, says he, a goose is a foolish 
bird—So says I, thats what Jack Spiggins used to say—a goose is a 
foolish bird, says Jack. But says I, to Jack, that’s ‘cause it is too 
much for one and not enough for two. And a remarkable coincidence it 
is ; thats just eight—no, nine—yes, it ¢s eight years ago this very day, 
says I, that I said soto Jack. As to your goose here, says I—Rummy, 
says I, foolish as it is, us three will make it look a d—n sight foolisher 
afore we’re done with it. So Jubb laughed, and so did Rummy, and 
so did I. And thats keeping up the ball, as I call it—Sed another 
capital thing, better than t’others. It warn’t long afore Rummins says 
to me, Pompo, says he, d—mme, says he, isn’t the coat you’ve got on 
rather too short, says he. So says [ to Rummy, d—mme, says I, it 
will be long enough afore I get another. So we ali laughed.” 

Now all this is very well: it affords an admirable specimen of Nix’s 
Table-talk. But what shall we say of the following ? 

“Goose tolerable good, but not so good as goose eat with Jack 
Spiggins eight years ago. Stuffing decided bad ; and as for apple-sarse, 
not enough to go twice round !”’ 

Now, whatever may be thought of the taste and feeling which could 
dictate the record of a fact so unfavourable to the learned antiquary’s 
character for hospitality, surely there can be no doubt of Mr. Hoppy’s 
indiscretion—to apply the mildest term to the proceeding—in publishing 
it to all the world, and handing it down to the latest posterity. It may 
be pleasing to the gossips of Little Pedlington to learn, for the first time, 
that Mr. Rummins invited his friends to partake of a goose with him, 
yet meanly economized in the essential accompaniment of apple-sauce ; 
but how are the feelings of the surviving relatives of the eminent Anti- 
quary likely to be affected by such a slander of him? And not a single 
extenuating circumstance suggested! Mr. Hoppy does not even hint 
that apples, at the time, might have been scarce; or that the cook, or 
(the common offender in such cases) the cat, might have eaten half the 
quantity which had been provided for the purpose. But Jubb, who 
was present on the occasion, still lives; and doubtless he will instantly 
step forward to vindicate the character of his great Contemporary in a 
letter to the Editor from “ Fair Play,”’ or ‘“‘ Hear both Sides,”’ or, haply, 
from “ One of the Goose-party.” 

“‘An important event,” says Hoppy, “was now hovering on the 
wings of Destiny. Towards the close of this year (1801) Pomponius 
Nix was drawn to serve in the militia. From this moment may be 
dated the commencement of his military career ; for, regardless of ex- 
pense, and with a promptitude most honourable to his patriotism, he 
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instantly provided a substitute, whom he sent to defend his King and 
Country, even at the hazard of his life.” a ad 

This substitute, as it afterwards appears, was drafted into the line. 
And gallantly did he represent his principal: for his regiment being 
ordered upon foreign service, he became engaged in many of the battles 
in the Peninsula; till, on the memorable field of Waterloo, he fell, 
covered with wounds and glory—* An event,” adds the biographer, 
“of which the gallant Nix might justly be proud, though his pride 
(whenever he was called upon to allude to the subject) was tempered. by 
that modesty which is ever the concomitant of true yalour.” 

But I am anticipating. 

“In the year 1804, the bloodthirsty tyrant, the ferocious monster, 
the insatiable murderer, the pest and scourge of society, the unjustifiable- 
homicidal Corsican,* threatened this mighty Empire with invasion, and 
all Little Pedlington, like one man, flew toarms. Of Pedlingtonia less 
could not be expected nor less did she do. The corps of Little Ped- 
lington Loyal Volunteers was formed; and Nix, ever foremost to serve 
his country, took part in it as a simple private. But merit like his 
could not long remain unnoticed or unrewarded ; and after a few 
months, behold him elevated up into the exalted rank of Captain't No 
sooner was he intrusted with command,.than a fierceness more than 
mortal seemed to take possession of his very soul. The duties of his 
emporium became to him a matter of secondary consideration. He ap- 
peared to grow out of himself, as it were. The conscious pavement re- 
sounded to his martial tread. In short (to use a phrase at once expres- 
sive and picturesque), Little Pedlington, seemed hardly big enough to 
hold him. Rapidly spread the intelligence that our hero was now a 
leader of our band of patriots ; that the sword of vengeance was flaming 
in the grasp of the now sash-bound Nix; consequently, not many days 
elapsed ere news arrived that the bloodthirsty tyrant, the ferocious ” * * * 
[as before] ‘“‘ had abandoned his execrable project of invasion, and 
retired, abashed and disconcerted, into the savage wilds of Gallia.” 

I turn to Appendix K, by which it appears that the real cause of 
Nix's promotion was this:—After allowing full credit to Nix for the 
precision and dexterity with which he went through the manual exer- 
cise, Captain Sniggerstone, in a style of narrative easy and unaffected, 
proceeds :—* This was all very well so long as we fired with bone flints 
to the locks and without any sort of powder in the barrels ; but when it 
came to firing with real flints, and with gunpowder too, it was a very 
different sort of thing. Now Nix was nervous, never having fired off 
a gun with powder in it in his life. So, when the word was given to 
‘ prime and load,’ my lamented friend and brother soldier loaded, but, 
for fear of accident, did vot prime; and when the word was given to 
‘Fire’ only made believe to pull his trigger; and this he did eight 
times one after another. Now, when all was over (as this was the 
first time of our having cartridges served out to us), Serjeant Rattan, 
who had been sent down to drill us, and who was a read soldier (not 
a volunteer), and very strict, Serjeant Rattan, I say, went along the 
line and examined every man’s touch-hole, and made him sound his 
barrel. He also examined our pouches. This was to see that we had 





os 3 prevent any misunderstanding it may be proper to inform the reader 
that Boneypart is here meant. F. H.” 
* ¢ See Captain Sniggerstone’s ‘ Secret History.’ Appendix K.’” 
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dil fired off eight rounds a-piece. Finding we had done so, he could not 
but own we had done our duty like men. Now, when he came to examine 
Nix, his touch-hole was oo pey bright, and did not smell of gunpowder in 


the least. So he looked ut his pouch, which was empty. Then he 
found that Nix had rammed down eight rounds of cartridge into his 
barrel, to say nothing of the ramrod which he had left sticking in 
it also. So he complained to Colonel Snargate (the small-beer brewer), 
who commanded the corps at that time, and told him that if Nix’s gun 
had gone off it must have burst, and blown the whole corps to—a 
very considerable distance. Now, the Colonel being convinced how 
dangerous it was to trust Nix with a musket, yet not liking that the 
country should lose his services altogether, instantly made a Captain of 
him: for, said the Colonel, “ he will then only carry a sword, and he 
is not likely ever to do any body the smallest harm with that.”” Where- 
upon, Nix was promoted to a Captaincy. And this is the true history 
of the affair, fer which I can vouch, being, at that time, a simple 
private in the corps. And, now, lest it should be imagined that he was 
envied his promotion, [ must say that such was not the case: we were a 
band of brothers: and certain it is no man rejoiced at it more than I 
did. TI had the honour to be my gallant friend’s right-hand file.” 

Had you? Disinterested Sniggerstone ! 

To multiply extracts would be unfair towards the enterprising pub- 
lisher of the work ; I shall, therefore, content myself with only two or 
three more. In the Nix Journals, under the date of 31st December, 
1814, we find the following mem.—a mem. of the deepest interest, re- 
cording, as it does, the termination of the Captain’s military career. 
After the inevitable “ 8, rose; shaved—9, brekfd.’”’—it proceeds :— 

“ Boney squizzled, as I call it—put haw de combaw—L.P.L.V. in 
consequence, this day disbandled—lI retire from millintary life, and like 
St. Cinnatus, convert my sword into a plough-tail.” ; 

And here the history of the public life of Nix might have been con- 
cluded, but for the determined part which he took in the famous “* Pump- 
ladle Controversy,” in 1829. This, Mr. Hoppy has detailed at great 
length and with a minuteness befitting its importance. Nor is he less 
communicative upon the subject of his hero’s Election, in 1830, to 
the perpetual Presidency of the “* Cock-and-Bottle Club,” of which, for 
many years, he had been president by Annual Election. But for the 
particulars of those, as of many other equally important matters, I must 
refer to the work itself. 

A specimen of his Table-talk, as recorded by himself, I have already 
given. This renders any extracts from the “ obliging and valuable 

,cammunication”’ from Mr. Scrawly, the Secretary to the club, unneces- 
sary. I find, however, his exquisite and original pleasantry upon the 
coat being too short, repeated on three-and-twenty different occasions, 
These repetitions clearly prove its excellence. Nor was his wisdom 
inferior to his wit. Upon the arrival of a person, or the occurrence of 
an event, much after the time expected, he was wont to say, “ Better 
late than never:” and once, upon so apparently trivial an occasion as 
giving his glove to his daughter to be mended, he emphatically observed, 
“A stitch in time saves nine ”’—an axiom which, as Hoppy truly re- 
marks, “is almost as valuable for its rhyme as for its reason.”” His me- 
mory was truly wonderful: and, when he was “ i’ th’ vein,” he would, 
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for hours — amuse and delight his hearers with an accurate 
account of where he had dined, what he had eaten for his dinner, and 
how each meal had “agreed with him,” on nin Bc of the preceding 
month. “ But this,” says Hoppy, “he could only be prevailed upon to do 
when surrounded by a social circle of intimate friends whom he knew to be 
capable of appreciating and enjoying such a display of his uncommon 
powers.” In the lives of all extraordinary men, remarkable coincidences 
must be found (or made). Nix was not without his. Perhaps not the 
least striking is this: that on the very day when Louis XVI. lost his 
head in Paris, Nix lost his hat in Little Pedlington; and, says Hoppy, 
* though last not least, as it was on a Wednesday he died, so was it on 
a Wednesday he was buried.” 

Here I shall conclude. Hoppy’s “ Life and Times of Nix” will soon 
be in the hands of e er of taste. Excepting the insertion of 
some dozens of Letters which rather degrade than elevate the cha: acter 
of his hero, and of some scores of others, to and from persons still living, 
and of which the publication must inevitably set all Little vi b 
the ears :—these slight exceptions allowed, Hoppy has performed his tas 
with a discretion, a tact, and a skill, which at once establish him as a 
biographer of the highest order. - 








FANNY DINGLE. 


Ir was late one night, in the month of March of the ) ee year, 
that a party was gathered round the fire of the Coach and Horses—a 
small wayside public-house at one of the cross-roads intersecting Salis- 
bury Plain. The day had been wild and tempestuous; and, after 
carrying on a long struggle with the rain, the wind had at last suc- 
cumbed; and the lurid and overcharged sky discharged its wrath in 
torrents that thundered on the ground like the march of armed men. 
Every now and then, however, the wind gave one of those long, rushing 
blasts that one may have observed between the intervals of a tremendous 
rain—something between a howl and ashriek, like the wild, compressed 
ery of a tiger, dashing itself in vain against the strong iron bars of its 
prison. Even these sounds, in the course of time, died entirely away, 
and nothing was heard but the long, dull plash, plash of the ever-pouring 
rain. 

“T wonder, neighbour Hardiman,” said a little old man, puffing out 
a great quantity of smoke (for he had a huge “brozier” stuck knowingly 
in the corner of his mouth)—* I wonder, neighbour Hardiman, if this 
here is anything like the Dellutch in Master Noah’s time ?” 

* Shouldn’t surprised if it was the old one come back again,” 
answered Master Hardiman ; “or p’raps it’s only a twin—they’re as 
like as peas.” 

A laugh followed this observation; and it was very evident, from the 
looks bent on the speaker, that something out of the common way was 
expected from him when he spoke. He could scarcely indeed look 
without creating a grin among his companions; and many’times when 
he had no intention whatever to be facetious, his audience thought 
proper to be convulsed with laughter; for Master Hardiman was one 
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of those established high-priests of Momus to whom it costs no sort of 
trouble to maintain their reputation. 

** Well, it’s a lucky thing,”’ replied the first speaker, ‘‘ that I have a 
good big boat on the Kennet. It will hold me and a few friends that 

care about, and the rest may be drowned if they choose.” 

* That’s right, old Morris,” said another of the party; “and if our 
landlord here will give us a few casks of his ale, I should not at all 
care to make one of your crew; Master Hardiman would keep us all 
alive and cheer the voyage with a song.” 

“Ark away! ’ark away! I suppose??? said the wit; ‘ but halloo, 
master, the tankard’s out: bring us another jug—lay on fresh coals— 
and a fig, say I, for the wind and the rain. Here’s the health of Captain 
Noah, gentlemen !” : 

While the members of his little senate were thus receiving the laws 
of Master Hardiman and doing justice to his toast, a voice was heard 
without, but still at some distance, as if crying for assistance. 

“Coach upset! I’ll bet a guinea,”’ exclaimed Hardiman. 

“ Likely enough,” replied the old man who had been addressed as 
Master Morris—‘‘ likely enough: I always said how it would be when 
our waywarden insisted in raising that ’ere bank. The passengers are 
all thrown out on it at this very moment.” 

** A reg’lar bank for deposits,” said Hardiman ; but without showing 
any intention of going to offer his assistance. ‘It is a very dangerous 
experiment to make a run on the bank.” 

The shouts were now heard more distinctly ;_but they appeared to 
come from an opposite quarter to the high road, and to proceed from 
the heath behind the house. 

** Nay, then, it can’t be the old Star, unless it has lost its way.”’ 

* And turned planet.” 

** Tt will sink into the ruts axle-deep.” 

“ And become a fixed star again. Well, when that happens we shall 
have time enough to become star-gazers ; so, in the mean time, let them 
cry a little longer: they can’t expect people to wade through such a 
night as this. As for me, if I leave this fire I’ll be——”’ 

“Halloo! Halloo!” cried a voice now close to the house, but still 
at the opposite side from the main road. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said the landlord, “I really think some of us 

ought to go out and see what’s to be done. Perhaps the = people 
are perishing for want of a light :—give me the lantern, Sally, and off 
I go.”’ 
‘ Bat the bold example thus set by Boniface had no imitators among 
the group beside the fire. They looked, indeed, at each other, but 
twas “ blank amazement all.”” Uneasy glances were thrown every now 
and then towards the door, but courage always seemed to fail them to 
open it. 

“Why, for my part,” said Master Morris, who bad been silent for 
some time, “I don’t half like these cries of distress on the plain. It 
aint many years since some men near Marlborough were lured out by 
screams just like these, and every soul of them murdered. Some people 
say as this horrid fellow, Greenacre, that has escaped from the police, 
was one of the band.” 


“Greenacre! has he escaped?” inquired several voices. “ Who told 
you that ?”” 2m 2 
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“* Young Sims, the postboy of the Somerset Arms ; he heard it from 
a lady’s maid in Devizes.”’ 

“Greenacre escaped !”’ echoed the party, in various tones, in several 
of which might be detected a slight admixture of alarm...‘ How was it?” 

“I know nothing else,” replied the old man. “I wish I did; for 
Sims says there’s a reward of five hundred pounds for his apprehension 
—it would stock a farm.” ‘This concluding observation seemed to 
duce a vast effect on the party. ‘ Perhaps the passengers will be able 
to tell us something more about it. I wish Mitchell would come in,” 
continued Morris. ‘If it wasn’t for my rheumatiz I would go myself.” 

* Let us all go!” exclaimed one or two of the younger of the party. 

“Come, Hardiman, lead the way.” 

“* By no manner of means,” replied the wit. “I hate dogs and cats, 
and it is raining both at this moment: a bite from either of them is no 
joke ; the very thought of it gives one the hydrophobia—so, confound 
me if I get wet on any account whatever.” “ 

While the rest of the party were preparing to sally forth, the door 
opened, and Master Mitchell. the landlord of the Coach and Horses, 
walked into the room, accompanied by a stranger, whose dripping con- 
dition bore evidence to the pelting of the pitiless storm. He was a tall 
young man, of four or five-and-twenty ; with bright black eyes, shaded 

y long silken lashes, that gave an appearance of melancholy to his 
fine features ; but a quick glance thrown carelessly round the circle, 
and a curl of laughter at the corner of the mouth, showed very soon 
that the melancholy we have noticed could easily be exchanged for a 
different expression. 

“Pray be seated,” said the stranger; ‘‘ and, as my friend who has 
led me here has offered me a change of clothes, I hope to join your 
circle in a few minutes, and help to empty a gallon or two in your g 
company.” 

** Much need both of beer and rest, Sir,”? replied the landlord ; “ but 
by the time you have put on my toggery you shall have some bacon and 
eggs and a foaming tankard—then you can either stop here all night, 
or go on to London by the Tantivy at twelve o’clock.” 

The stranger proceeded up-stairs to avail himself of Mitchell’s offer, 
and the party below were earnest in their inquiries as to all he knew of 
the gentleman. 

** All | know,” said the cautious landlord, ‘*is what he has told me ; 
and as he is soon coming down to join us, perhaps he will be as com- 
municative to you.” 

** He’s too young by thirty years at least,’’ said old Morris, after a 
thoughtful pause ; “but, in spite of his fine appearance and surtout 
coat, he may be one of the gang.” 

“What are you thinking of ?” inquired Hardiman. 

“Of Greenacre to be sure,”’ responded Morris. ‘“ ’Twould be a good 
night’s work for all of us if we could get hold of him. Five hundred 
pounds is too good a thing to be thrown away.” 

“* Who the dickens talks of throwing it away? Had not you better 
catch your fish before you think of putting it in the frying-pan ?”’ 

“I don’t know,”’ replied Morris, musingly; “ Sims told me ‘twas 
thought he was making for Bristol; now, you know, Salisbury is just 
about half way, so that a 
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_“*You’re sure to catch him just as he passes the door. Does he carry 
his name written on his back, or how are you to find him out ?” 

“* Dads! that’s what I never thought on. Who knows anything 
about the rascal’s looks ?”’ 

But, as the prints of the murderer, now so common, had not then 
made their way in the country, the amateur constables of the Coach 
and Horses were nonplussed as to the method of recognising him, even 
if he came among them; and, as a last hope, they resolved to apply for 
information to the gentleman up-stairs, whose toilet, they supposed, 
was by this time nearly concluded. 

While they are waiting with this intent, we may as well take the 
opportunity of informing the reader by what means Harry Neville, 
Esquire, of the Inner Temple, found himself in the situation we have 
described. 

The prettiest girl in Bath, all last winter, was Fanny Dingle. Her 
smiles were fascinating, and her performance in the gallopade and 
mazourka the admiration of the whole room. Her charms, great as 
they were, received a considerable augmentation in ‘the eyes of the 
judicious when it was ascertained that she had thirty thousand pounds 
at her own disposal, besides great expectations from her father. That 
worshipful gentleman was certainly the most tiresome and pompous old 
noodle that ever set the table in a snore; but what will not the pos- 
session of a beautiful daughter produce? There was not a man within 
twenty miles whose dinners were more admired or conversation more 
attentively listened to by gay and merry-hearted young men. What an 
air of deference and respect he was saluted with in the street! How 
his opinions were yielded to and his advice asked on the most trifling 
occasions! One would have fancied he was the wisest man in the 
world; and, in fact, if this was not the general belief, it was, at all 
events, the one which he himself most conscientiously maintained. He 
fancied, poor man! that his word was law because he had the wisdom 
of Solomon, whereas it was only .because Fanny was as lovely as a 
Houri and had thirty thousand pounds. 

It almost seemed, however, as if old Dingle perceived in some sort 
the source of his importance; for as to allowing any human being to 
carry off Miss Dingle, of Dingleton Hall, he would as soon have thought 
of allowing any one to cut off his right hand. And the instant, ac- 
cordingly, that any insinuating youth seemed to be too particular in his 
attentions, the doors of Mr. Dingle were hermetically sealed against 
him. Among others, Harry Neville had seen, and, of course, fallen in 
love with the beautiful Fanny. After a few weeks’ acquaintance the 
grey eyes of the father opened to a preternatural width with surprise at 
the effrontery of such an assault as he was manifestly making on the 
heart of his daughter, and the sentence of exclusion was passed. But, 
luckily for Harry, he had managed to secure a strong party on his side 
in the citadel itself, and though he was now banished from the drawing- 
room in the Crescent, it was impossible for even the power of Mr. 
Dingle to get him expelled from the city, or prevent him from writing 
notes, or hinder him from giving them to Jane the abigail of the lovely 
Fanny, or render it impossible to receive answers by the same channel, 
All this was beyond his power; but with a blindness very common on 
those occasions, the old gentleman thought he had prevented all danger, 
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since he had shut his own eyes to it, and after the steed was stolen, was 
particularly careful in double-barring the door. 

“ Fanny Dingle,” he said; ‘ remember, Madam, whose daughter 
you are, and behave yourself accordingly. I can’t see anything in that 
young man, Neville; and sooner than marry him I would—-—” 

* ‘You, papa?” 

“If I were a woman, I mean. You are now nineteen years old; 
and have too much sense to disobey my commands. I flatter myself 
my opinions are of some weight, or [ must have made a poor use of my 
time as chairman of quarter-sessions.”’ 

Fanny could not exactly see what connexion there could be between 
a chairmanship of the quarter-sessions and her liking Harry Neville, 
but she made no reply. 

“ That’s right, child; never answer me, but obey without a murmur, 
Come, you don’t care for this young fellow ?” 

* Why—no ;—that is, how should / know, papa?” 

** Answer me plainly, Miss Dingle ; if I were on the bench I can 
inform you, Madam, you should be differently questioned. But, after 
all, ’tis quite impossible you should care for him, for, upon my honour, 
I don’t care for him at all; and I flatter myself my judgment is worth 
something, or I have not had much benefit from twenty-five gered practice 
as an active county magistrate. You are not to think of this Neville 
any more; be obedient; remember you are my daughter, and forget 
him !” 

** He has not been here for a whole week,” said Miss Dingle. 

“No, nor ever shall be here again. In another week you will 
scarcely remember his name; if you do, you must prepare to go into 
Wiltshire. Your aunt Miss Dorothea Dingle will be happy to receive 
you at Dewlap Cottage; and you shall rejoin me at Dingleton early in 
the spring.” 

* Wiltshire Aunt Dorothy! Oh, papa, you won’t send me to 
that low, dull, horrid quagmire of a place!” 

“I’ve stated my intentions to you, Miss Dingle; and if you do not 
assure: me solemnly by this day week that you have forgotten the oe 
name of this Mr. Neville, I will make out your mittimus without ‘fail. 
I flatter myself my firmness is not the least of my good qualities, or I must 
have derived little advantage from my experience as a justice of peace.” 

When the week passed away the question was asked, have you or 
have you not forgotten the existence of Mr. Neville? But as poor 
Fanny had a letter from him at that very moment in the left-hand 
drawer of her work-table, to which she had nearly finished an answer, 
she could not declare that she had arrived at such a pitch of forgetful- 
ness ; but had to confess that she recollected him very well. Whether 
a little piece of information contained in Harry’s letter had any in- 
fluence in producing this tenacity of memory we cannot pretend to 
decide ; all we can do is to lay the information before our readers, and 
let them judge for themselves. After a few flourishes, which we believe 
are always indispensable on such occasions, the letter stated that Harry 
was well acquainted with the neighbourhood of Dewlap Cottage ; and 
that he had a most pressing invitation to spend a month with an old 
college friend, the rector of a parish about fifteen miles to the south of 
it. en followed a few hints about the possibility of a good horse 
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trotting that distance in an hour, and a little more about rapture and 
gratitude, which is not material to the story. Old Dingle was as. posi- 
tive as the old blockheads who indited the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians; and one hour after the confession of Fanny’s continued remi- 
niscence, that young lady was rolling along the Salisbury road in the 
travelling carriage, and accompanied by nobody but the faithful Jane. 
This was at the end of February; snow was on the ground, and the 
* lake of the dismal swamp ”’ would have seemed a paradise upon earth 
compared to the cold, dull, ivy-covered cottage inhabited by her father’s 
sister. Even without the latter incumbrance it would have been 
wretched enough, but with such a female dragon for her sole companion, 
the prospect was miserable beyond description. There was but one 
alleviation to the misery of the prospect, and that was the recollection 
that Harry Neville’s horse could trot fifteen miles in an hour. 

“ ‘What a useful animal a horse is!”’ she sighed, and threw herself 
into the corner of the carriage and sank into a fit of musing that lasted 
many miles.\ But useful as a horse might be, Harry very soon per- 
suaded her that a couple of them with a neat post-chaise at their heels 
would be more useful still. When he had succeeded in establishing 
this fact theoretically, it did not require much time to convince her of 
the propriety of having a practical proof of it. And accordingly on a 
certain day, at about eight o’clock in the evening, it was resolved to 
have a chaise stationed at the end of aunt Dorothy’s lane, so as to con- 
vey the lovers to the house of a relation of Mr. Neville, a widow lady, 
in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, under whose protection Miss Dingle 
was to remain that night, and the knot to be tied by the rector of 
next morning. But alas! alas! in affairs of the heart it would almost 
seem as if the better a plan was laid, the more certain it was to fail. 
Harry Neville at the appointed hour was sitting in melancholy mood, 
and perishing with cold, in the wretched chaise at the corner of the 
lane ; the rain was pouring as if it were the first time it had ever had 
a holiday before; mingled with the rain occasionally fell a sharp shower 
of hail, and the wind in the intervals howled in the most dismal manner 
imaginable. “ Poor Fanny!” sighed the lover; “ ’tis impossible she 
should venture out in a storm like this. Why the deuce should not [ 
drive boldly up to the door, murder the plethoric footman, assassinate 
the lame gardener, and carry off my angel after tying aunt Dorothy to 
the sideboard ?” 

While immersed in these plans and cogitations, steps became dis- 
tinctly audible along the garden walk: the door was opened, but as it 
‘wads pitch dark, and the noise still at a few yards’ distance, Harry could 
see nothing. He stepped out of the chaise, and, going up to the door 
of the garden, whispered— Hush, hush! this way, my angel!” He 
heard no answer, and spread out his arms; “‘ give me your hand, my 
darling! The chaise is all ready.” 

“ Catch him !”’ cried a yoice of thunder, which Harry recognised in 
a moment for that of old Dingle. “I know him; ’tis that atrocious 
housebreaker, Mr. Neville; and Miss Dingle is a particeps criminis—la 
hold of him. I will make him pay for this audacious attempt, or all 
my knowledge of the law of abduction goes for girs tt 

More steps were now heard rushing forward, and Harry felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder. This is the most appalling of all sensations to a 
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young Templar on bad terms with his tailor ; and, in the horror of the 
moment, the fingers of Mr. Henry Neville formed themselves into a 
round mass as hard as a cricket-ball, and projected themselves almost 
involuntarily with the force of a battering-ram into the countenance of 
the assailant, who professed his gratification at the compliment by a 
deep grunt and a heavy “ squelch ” on the wet ground, that sounded 
like the fall of a sack of peas. In another instant two similar sounds 
showed the undiminished activity of the aforesaid cricket-ball ; and 
being now satisfied with the execution he had done, the performer of 
these expluits hurried forward to the chaise, to make the best of his way 
out of the scrape he felt he had got into. But his sensations were by 
no means agreeable when he discovered that his last hope had got into 
the hands of the Philistines, and that the postilion was i custody. A 
rescue he perceived was hopeless, and he considered that his best plan 
would be to cut across the plain into the great Bath and London road, 
and avail himself of the first coach to proceed to the house of his friend 
and explain to her the cause of his disappointment. Tired, miserable, 
and wet to the skin, he pursued his way amid the torrents of rain across 
the “ starless wold,” and at last, after many wanderings, found his 
way, as we have already related, to the Coach and Horses, where we left 
him profiting by the cares of the good Master Mitchell. 

** But here comes the gentleman himself,” said Hardiman, as Harry 
Neville walked into the room ; “ you can ask him all about it.” 

** Let the gentleman eat and drink first,’’ interposed the landlord; “ you 
can’t expect him to tell you much when he is-hoth dry and hungry.” 

“* T hope, Sir,”’ said old Morris, “* you'll take a share of my can, Sir, 
and give me a little information.” 

** With all my heart,” said Harry; “‘ only let me pay my respects to 
the eggs and bacon, and ask me what you like, I’l] answer.” 

While Morris was arranging how to shape his question so as to get 
the desired information without putting the stranger on the scent of 
such a lucrative game as would be the apprehension of the murderer, 
Mr. Neville played a remarkably good knife and fork, and showed a 
vehement desire to see the bottom of the huge tankard that showed its 
pyramid of foam at his right hand. 

** You’ve heard, I dare say, Sir,” said Morris, at length, “ of one 
Greenacre ?”’ 

“The murderer? Oh yes, I saw him in court.” 

** Were you near him, Sir?” 

** As close as T am to you.” 

“Indeed! Well, now, that’s delightful! Was he a pleasant-looking 
man) Sir ?? 

* Pleasant? Why, he had not the most agreeable prospect before 
him certainly; but I should say he was a sort of a Pe 

* Coach is up at last,” interrupted Hardiman; “ I hear it coming 
along the long hollow.’’ 

“It can’t be the coach yet,” said Mr. Mitchell; it won’t be up for 
an hour. *Tis a post-chaise; I hear only two horses.’’ 

“ By the bye,” inquired Harry Neville, “ would a carriage from 
Marnell Down pass this way on its road to Bath ?” 

* Surely, Sir; it could not get to Bath in any other way. Whata 
night to travel in!” 
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#6 1°ll bet any man a pot of Mitchell’s best,” said Hardiman,“ that 
~- postilion won’t pass this door without making his inside as wet as. 

out. 

* If he does he’ll be the only one of his trade that has done such a 
thing since malt was invented,”’ replied Mr. Mitchell, with the satisfied 
air of a man who is conscious of the reputation of his ale. 

Further conversation, however, was now put to an end, by the pulling 
up of the chaise at the door; and, in a moment afterwards, by the en- 
trance of the post-boy. 

** A pot o’ beer, if you please; and let John Ostler give my horses a 
ail. Lord, Sir !’’ he cried, fixing his eyes on Harry Neville; “ who'd 
ave expected to see you here! Lord! sich a flare-up!” 

** Hush, my good fellow,” said Harry, motioning him to be silent, 
and going up to him at the other end of the room. ‘“ How did you 
get off?”’ 

** With a kick or two, your honour. I hope you’ll consider them.”’ 

** Ay, but the lady ? did you see anything of her?” 

The postilion made no answer to this, but pointed his thumb over his 
shoulder, with a knowing look to the door. 

** What !—there!—she there! What do you mean?” 

“* Why, what I tell you ; there she is sure enough, and the old gen- 
tleman with her, with his eye wrapt up in cloths steeped in vinegar, 
and a huge patch over his nose to Soa one-half from parting company 
with the other.” 

“How strange! My good fellow, the five guineas I promised you 
shall be ten, if you will manage to upset the chaise so as to break the old 
fellow’s neck.” 

** And the lady, Sir?” 

“Ah! that’s the devil! No, no, you must “0 nothing to put her 
into the slightest danger. What’s to be done? Manage to delay here 
half an hour, and you have your full pay to-morrow.” 

“ The ten, Sir?—Oh, then, as tothat, Brown Moll can cast her shoe; 
or Bob the Tinker take the staggers—which you please, Sir.” 

** Do as you like, only don’t move for half an hour.” 

After this colloquy Harry resumed his seat, and Master Morris pur- 
sued his examination. Time, however, passed on, and the occupant of 
the chaise became impatient, and kept calling out continually for the 
postilion to make haste. That worthy, however, took no notice of his 
summons, and enjoyed himself very leisurely over his pipe. 

** And you saw him face to face, Sir,” continued Morris—* a whole 
day in court. You’re a counsellor, perhaps, Sir?” 

Harry bowed his acquiescence—not yet perceiving what the old man 
was driving at. 

“ Would you just describe him to us, Sir? for you must know some 
people says he has escaped, and that there’s a reward for his apprehen- 
sion ?” 

" « Escaped! indeed!” said Harry, thoughtfully: “and the reward, 
gentlemen ?—what is the reward ?”” . 

“ Five hundred pounds,” said Hardiman ; “ and old Morris here has 
thought of nothing else than how to get a hold of him.” 

** Oh, then, I can have no hesitation in describing him to you. In the 
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place he is fat, and dresses something like an old clergyman— 
tight-fitting pehialdons and black coat and wabetege tna” 

“ Post-boy! post-boy! I say. By heavens! I°!] make you suffer 
for this !” exclaimed the impatient traveller. 

“ His height is about five feet seven—but the surest way to know 
him is by a prodigious bandage over his eye, and his perpetual boastings 
that he is a country gentleman and a justice of peace.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” said Hardiman; “ he must be an impudent rascal 
to talk of justice at all: but if he’s a justice, it would seem, Sir, he’s 
blind, too; and that’s the exact way that every justice is painted I have 
ever seen in the Book of Emblems.”’ 

** Rascal!’ repeated the voice from the outside; “ you shall have 
ee of Brixton for your insolence. I'll come and fetch you 
myself.” 

“ The traveller seems impatient,’ remarked Harry. 

“ Oh! it won’t do him any harm,” said Hardiman ; “ if he’s such 
an ass as not to have a pull at the tankard ’tis too much of a joke if he 
won’t let the poor postilion have a drop.” 

A noise of the letting down of steps was now heard, and the door 
opened, and Mr. Dingle burried angrily into the room. 

* You insolent scoundrel !”” he began—clenching his fist at the phi- 
losophical postilion, who continued very deliberately to emit huge wreaths 
of smoke from each corner of his mouth alternately—* I’ll teach you 
to disobey a magistrate of twenty-five years’ standing.” 

** Tis he, by heavens !—Greenacre himself!” whispered Harry to the 
wondering circle, and withdrawing himself into a dark corner of the 
apartment. 

** Now then, boys, for five hundred pounds,” whispered Morris, string- 
ing himself up for a rush on the murderer ;. “ let us all help, and divide 
the spoil. Three of us can manage him, and that will be a good haul 
for each of us.” 

* Wait a while and let us be sure of our man,” hinted Hardiman, 
dubiously. 

““ Why, what’s the use of waiting ?—everything is exact; height— 
dress—and did not you hear him talk of being a magistrate at the very 
first words he spoke?” 

In the mean time the postilion’s silence added tenfold fury to the tra- 
veller’s indignation. 

** Vagabond! I will get you hanged for this misdemeanour! You 
have hitherto aided me in my escape——”’ 

“ Hear him,”’ whispered Morris, “‘ he confesses he has escaped.” 

* | should not wonder if that bloodhound of the law were after me at 
this moment——”’ 

“* Hear! hear! shall we rush on him now ?” said Morris, drawing near. 

** And now that I have got out of his clutches I wish to keep free 
from him.” 

* Yes, Sir,” said the postilion, “ if you can cure Bob the Tinker, my 
off-hand horse, of the staggers, there would be some use talking.” 

“* Staggers, rascal? Here, don’t you see what an eye I’ve got ?” 


** Not so bad as the one he gave the poor woman with the Billy-roller,” 
whispered Hardiman. 
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But Morris now resolved to make sure of the reward, and, touching 
Mr. a on the shoulder, said, “ Come, come, old man, take it 
quietly: here we are three of us, and you don’t move a peg from this.” 

“* How, fellows!” exclaimed the gentleman, in surprise; * are you 
robbers or murderers ?”” 

“ There’s only one murderer here, that I know of,’’ said old Morris; 
. ~~ Ss know who that is as well as I can tell you. What name do 
you call yourself, you ruffian ?” 

“ This to me !—ruffian to me !—agentleman—a magistrate of a quar- 
ter of a century !”’ 

“ Humbug!” said Hardiman, “let us have no more jaw, but sur- 
render at once; we know who you are.” 

rae / am John Theodosius Dingle, Esquire, of Dingleton Hall. What, 
then ?”’ 

“ Why, that you will probably soon change your name to John Dangle, 
Esquire, of Tyburn Tree—that’s all,”’ said Hardiman. ‘ What do you 
say to that, Mr. Greenacre ?”’ 

* Greenacre !”? exclaimed Mr. Dingle: “ what do you mean ?—my 
name is not Greenacre.”’ 

“Oh! Wiseacre will do as well, and anybody could swear you are 
that. Are you not ashamed of yourself, you detestable villain? Come, 
off with him to Salisbury gaol.” 

** Sir! gentlemen !”? exclaimed Mr. Dingle; “ you are on dangerous 
ground—you shall be prosecuted for an illegal arrest as sure as I am 
chairman of quarter-sessions,”’ 

** Off! off into the chaise with him !” 

“ Gentlemen, there is a lady in the chaise—touch me at your peril.” 

** A lady!” whistled Hardiman ; “ what a hoary-headed wretch !— 
he will murder her to a certainty, and carry her head on his knee. Come, 
Sir, you don’t budge. Mitchell, help us to carry this villain into the car- 
riage, and tell the post-boy to make all speed into Salisbury.” 

Saying this, the whole party laid violent hands on Mr. Dingle, and 
hurried him to the door; but great was the surprise of the zealous per- 
formers, when they perceived that, in the midst of the squabble, the 
chaise, the lawyer, and the postilion, had all disappeared. 

** He is gone before us,’? exclaimed Morris, in despair, “ to give in- 
formation, and claim the reward! All that we can do is to keep the 
miscreant here till the morning, and then take him on in a cart. But 
the reward! the reward!—oh, that cunning counsellor! he has got the 
reward !” 

And true enough it was that the counsellor had got the reward ; but 
what the reward consisted in may be best seen by quoting a notice that 
appeared in a few days in the ** Morning Post :””— 

“ Married : Harry Neville, Esq., of the Inner Temple, eldest son of 
General Sir H. Neville, to Fanny, only child of J. T. Dingle, Esq., of 
Dingleton Hall. The bridegroom owes the consent of Mr. Dingle to 
his zeal in extricating the old gentleman from an embarrassment into 
which he was thrown by the mistake of some rustics, near Salisbury. 
We are in possession of all the particulars, but from obvious motives re- 
frain from making them public.” 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE ROYAL PROUESSION. 


ON LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 





Oh! this is the day! Huzza! Huzza ! 

‘Tis the ninth of November—it should have been May. 
My aunt and my sisters have taken a room, 

Only two doors down Bread-street, to stay the whole day; 
And as there's no tempest, and nothing but gloom, 

I think we've a chance to see ‘squire and groom, 

And the horse, and the mayor, and the aldermen gay, 
And the bran new police to keep people at bay, 

To welcome the sweet creature, all in her bloom, 
Riding jewell'd to dine, without any dismay, 

In the hall of her city—with nothing to pay ! 


It is ten—it is ten —we have been here since eight, 

In a neat double fly —a rehearse of the great, 

And I feel so dumb-fluster'd—so very elate, 

That I can’t, for the soul of me, drink, eat, or prate. 
We've look'd side-ways two hours right into Cheapside, 
With mouths full of joy, yet exceedingly wide ; 

But still we're deplorably likely to wait, 

For the people don’t press, and there’s no human tide 
Flowing on towards Guildhall, heaving this and that side ; 
But a twopenny-postman, in double-knock state, 

Has just called at Turtle and Lomas's gate ; 

And three servant-maids, up uncommonly late, 

Are all that, in Bread-street, are instinct with Fate! 


It’s eleven—eleven ! an hour, thank Heaven, 

Is gone to the ghosts of past hours! and the leaven 
Of gingerbread-uniforms lightens the even, 

Dull, dingy, thick, city mass'd dress of the crowd— 
Human mites run about very busy and loud ; 

And a boy in a lamp-post (all seated since seven, 
And easy as far as the rim has allow’d), 

Shouts at intervals, like a sea-lad from the shroud. 
All in a front-window I see Mrs. Beaven, 

And her three satin-daughters, all flowered and given 
To fal-lals and feathers—I’m glad I’ve not bowed 
To the odious Cheapsiders, so forward and proud. 
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Twelve —twelve by the clock—Oh ! it seems like a week— 
I have shouted already so much, I can’t speak 

In Lavinia's sweet ear ; but that'Venus, so meék, _ 

Has listened so long to the noise of the treat, 

That she’s deaf as the post at the top of the street ; 

And my aunt's neck is fixed all one way with a creak :— 
But two horsemen are gone by alarmingly fleet, 

As though they were serjeants, run from their beat ; 

I hope it’s no put off from this to next week ; 

No, it’s only a message the Lord Mayor to greet, 

To say that Sir Frederick Roe's in the sutte— 

(Sir Frederick, you know, is the very first beak 

Of this mighty metropolis—so it is meet !) 


It is one —now they come—No, they don’t—what a shout ! 
There are guns! Well, it must be! Do look what a rout! 
The shiny police hats I watch in and out ; 

And fat, fainting wives forget all it’s about. 

Guns again!—guns again! She is here!—she’s not far! 
She’s near Everington’s— No! she’s not through Temple Bar. 
But Lord Cowan’s the cause of this terrible flout, 

For he’s scouring the Thames in a watery car, 

After counting the nails—a numerical bout— 

And he by the wharfs shines the wonderful star. 

I wish he'd not flurry us thus above par, 

For the pageant we want, as the angler the trout. 


It is half after two, I can hear by St. Paul’s, 

Though I hardly can hear the bell toll for the squawls 
Of the women, who screw round the post and the walls 
And lost all by dozens are children and shawls! 

Oh! the crowd is becoming uncommonly dense— 

For the ardour’s unbounded—the murmur intense ! 
There’s a piece of the coping come down with the hawls 
Of the cursed climbing servants—it turns, as it falls, 

A child toa biffin. A man of nosense 

Rams an old woman’s eye out, and hopes no offence ; 
Whilst an old English tar, with mahogany mug, 
Anchors fast with his dark wooden leg in a plug. 

The mob is like mad !—thieves for purses or pence, 
The young artful dodge—the high swell—the low fence,— 
All, all are incessant to wheedle or lug ; | 
But all have the seeming for loyalty’s calls! 

And the bellowing deepens —the strife never palls ! 


Buz—buz—yell on yell! Yes! she’s coming. I can’t 
See a bit though as yet—though I certainly spee 
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(As the Scotch say) that mighty High Constable Lee ! 
And a carriage with horses—do look at it, Aunt! 

But who is within it ?—it’s gone !—it ean't be 

That she is gone by—the spirit that we 

Have been waiting in love and in ecstacy’s rant 

To welcome !—This large busy hive’s sweet Queen Bee! 
Another rich coach!—and another! I pant 

To know who are tm them ; I don't know—I want! 

I do—yes, I do. No one answers to me! 

I am eager !—I'm wild !—I shall fall out and faint ! 

Oh, which is the Duchess ? Oh, which is the D? 

For I won't mention names in this public citee— 

But they really should ticket the panels, or paint 

Some sign that would give us a leetle idee 

Of what, after hours of craving, we see! 

There are soldiers in saddles—on foot—three and three— 
And old folks in red cloaks, all mounted and furr’d— 
Market-day upon horseback, it looks on my word, 
They’re the only dear souls that prefer the absurd ! 


But they come !—they come! 
They really do come! 

Trumpet, and heart-shout, and welcoming drum, 
And the people’s awful and “ stilly hum,” 
The high proud step of the Hanover steed : 
Cream-colour’d—crested—of matchless breed,— 
And the ribbons and traces—and grooms to lead,— 
And the cloud of guards, in cuirass and plume, 
Assure us the Queen—the Queen doth come! 

Slowly the car—oh! the antique car, 

Like a thing of Louis Quatorze from afar— 
Brings the young spirit of beauty and youth 
On through her own streets, radiant in truth— 
And her eye is akin to the peaceful star, 
And her forehead ’s calm, as young Maidens’ are, 
And her manner is mild as that of Ruth, 
And she leans her love to the loving crowd ; 
And she is gracious, and they are proud, 
And, by my fay, and in good sooth, 
Proud may they be to feed their eyes 
On one so gentle, so young, and wise ! 


I turn to my sisters; we stare—we stare. 

Well !—all is over! The pomp, the glare, 

Are gone! There is nought but the yellow air, 
And a nice little drizzle for those who don't care. 
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And every one's going another way, 

And it seems a sort of unfinished day! 

And people eat sippets all dry from a tray, 

And simper o’er sherry, and try to be gay, 

And wish the Queen had been rather more fair, 
And stopp'd a few minutes at Bread-street to say 
That she liked our ample laurel display, 

And our ten purple lamps for the night array ; 
And we raked the Aldermen, all in mild play, 
That they didn’t fall off with equestrian care. 
And we praised and wondered, felt chill and bare, 
And my aunt (all aside) begg'd leave to pay. 


We went home in daylight and drizzle to sup, 
And scarce saw a lamp of the lighting up! 








DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


‘* Awake, master dear, and hearken to the bad news I’ll be tellin 
you,” were the first sounds that broke on the slumber of Geral 
O’Donnel, one bleak November morning, as he lay on his somewhat 
circumscribed couch, in a small apartment of the Caserne at St. Ger- 
mains. 

** Who's that?” cried the young soldier, starting up, and shaking off 
the stout arm which had been applied to his shoulder. 

“ Who is it but meself, your own Lanty M‘Carthy, that has made so 
bould as to rouse you, that you may get out of this, with speed.” 

* Mille diables ! what fool’s errand are you come on now ?”’ 

“ Whisht! master darlint, or they’ll hear us colloguing, and enter 
without sans ceremonie.”’ 

** Folly! the Grand Monarque, Louis the Superb, or my own King 
James, could not break in on the privacy of an officer of the Irish 
Brigade.” 

“ Much them devils below cares if you were the commander of his 
Holiness the Pope’s army, they’d walk in, and make you walk out, and 
away wid you to that sweet place they call the Consurgery. I wonder 
which of the bla’gards that you dealt wid in Paris,—and sartainly we left 
in such a hurry I hadn’t time to go and settle wid ’em, even if you’d had 
the means, so the fault was in the suddent order we got, and not yours ; 
—I ‘wonder which of them has demaned himself by sending civil officers 
to take the body of one of the Body-guards ?” 

‘“* M‘Carthy, we must manage to avoid them to-day, at all hazards, it 
is my tour of duty at the palace, and to be absent from my post would 
cost me my commission.” 

“ Och, then good look to them chaps, serjeants as they call themselves, 
you’re safe, my jewel, for the next four-and-twenty hours, pe Ae ; they 
can’t take you whilst on King’s guard, so I’ll lead them off the scent, 
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whilst you get drest, and make the best of your way to the parade. 
Onct there, and I’d like to see the murthering villian of a catch-pole 
that would dar put the tip of his ill-lookin little finger on the fringe of 
your epaulette !”’ 

Away hurried the faithful Lanty to mislead the myrmidons of the 
law, and as he belonged to a nation celebrated, in a thousand stories, 
for bothering bailiffs, his master was enabled to reach the parade ground 
without interruption. 

O’Donnel was a cadet of one of the oldest families in Ireland. Their 
adherence to the cause of James had deprived them of their paternal 
acres ; the head of the house, Sir Theophilus, after witnessing the fall of 
two of his sons on the memorable battle-field near Boyne Water, had 
followed his exiled master to France, and unable to support his youngest 
boy, had gladly accepted for him a commission in the Irish Brigede, 
and shortly after sought a refuge from worldly cares in the monastery 
of St. Denis. Better would it have been had he watched over his high- 
spirited son, who, with all the impetuosity of youth, soon involved him- 
self in debt in “ the good city of Paris,’? his handsome person and 
gaiety of manner easily obtaining credit from divers tailors, cutlers, hat- 
ters, plumassiers, glovers, &c. Little did he dream, or little did he 
heed, that these obliging Messieurs, who protested that “ they were only 
too much honoured in receiving the commands of sucha beau gargon as 
the O’Donnel,”’ would ever become inexorable duns, and so attached to 
their gallant cavalier, as to desire to have him in safe custody, that 
they might occasionally gratify their eyes by peeping at the fine bird, in 
their fine feathers, through the bars of his stone cage. 

There was an air of triumph in his look and step, as O’Donnel marched 
his men to the corps de garde, that attracted the notice of many of the 
spectators, who had assembled, as was usual, at the parade hour. None 
knew the cause of this excitement, or guessed that this proud look could 
be humbled at the same hour, on the following morning, by 4 scurvy 
huisster. 

Left to himself he struggled to shake off the painful thoughts at- 
tendant on his situation, and gladly caught at any object likely to divert 
him from contemplating the degrading fate his past imprudence threat- 
ened, The arrival of a cumberous ca/éche, which drew up at a small 
door near the grand entrance of the palace, could not fail, in his present 
mood, to attract his attention, but when he beheld descend from the 
carriage a lovely girl, whom he had seen at a ball given by Louis XIV. 
in honour of James’s birth-day, he hastened towards the spot, to gaze 
upon that beauteous face, which had so often appeared to him in his 
dreams. : 

An old man, muffled in a roquelaure, observing the advance of 
O’Donnel, drew the arm of his fair charge through his own, and hurried 
toward the postern, but ere they disappeared, a glance from a pair of 
brilliant eyes, went to the heart of the young Irishman, and left him 
transfixed to the spot, gazing after this conquering fair, as though his 
looks could pierce the solid carve work of the oaken door; how long he 
would have retained this statue-like position it is impossible to tell; for- 
tunately the cry of “* Aux armes!”’ roused him from his trance, and he 
hastened to tender military honours to the exiled King, who, attended 
by one gentleman only, left the palace on foot. 
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_, For many an hour the fair form O’Donnel had. gazed_on, banished 
from his thoughts the dreaded morrow; 80 absorbed. indeed, was he in 
delicious reveries, as to be scarcely conscious of the entrance of Lanty, 
and the various preparations he made for “ the master's dinner.” 

“ Shure and I thought I’d never get shut of them devils incarnate, but 
lave me alone in the long run.” 

** Oh, those eyes !” sighed O’Donnel. 

“* By me soul you may say that! I’ll engage they’ll not be able to see 
out of them till day’s dawn to-morrow, for I’ve sewed ’em up.” 

“ And what a form—!” 

“*'They’re both lying on the same form, at the caberay where I gaye 
them the treat.” 

** And such a foot !” 

* By Jagurs, but I got the length of it, any way,”’ continued Lanty ; 
“there now, I’ll engage there’s as pretty a guard-room dinner as heart 
can desire, A nice tureen of potage dever, solfrit, and a rotee, but 
whither it’s made of beef or pig, meself don’t know, but I'll engage it 
smells elegant !”’ 

“ Charmante fillette !” sighed O’Donnel. 

** Ts it a fillet of vale ?” asked Lanty. “ Ah now, sit down and try.” 

** I’ve no appetite,’ languidly answered the stricken deer. “ After 
such a feast !” 

“Och then, the devil a mouthful you’ve tasted this blissed day, for 
to my sartain knowledge we hadn’t the vally of a tas dee caffey, ora 
petty pang in the house ; but here, the dinner’s purvided by the noble 
Louis: he ought to have been born in ould Ireland for that same gine- 
rous notion. Musha, what ails you, master dear? take your nourish- 
ment ;’’ and he poured out a bumper of Hermitage: “ that’s a fine glass 
of wine, I'll be bail, and will cheer your heart; pitch sorrow to ould 
Scratch, and don’t think of them two.”’ 

“ T can think of nothing else—one of them at least.”’ 

“ Your mighty particular, any way !—och, I see, sure you mane the 
principal, and don’t care for the follower ; but your soup’s cooling.” 

With a sigh deep enough to make a furnace ashamed of itself, the 
unhappy O’Donnel took his seat, and for a man over head and ears in 
debt, and stéeped from crown to sole in love, contrived to make a very 
tolerable dinner, Lanty plying him with the generous wine, and saying 
with a look of delight, 

“ Two bottles is the riglar allowance, but I persuaded the mayter 
dotel to let me have an extra one, that I may make you a cup of spiced 
drink the last thing at night, to prevint your draiming about those you 
don’t want to think on ; so Master Gerald dear, tho’ I'll clear away and 
lave you, don’t be in Oh dissyspwar while you’re vissy vee by yourself, 
butrdrink your wine, whilst I go look after them sleeping beauties, the 
curse o’ Crummell on their carkishes.” 

The shades of evening fell on the palace of St. Germains, O’Donnel 
had drawn his chair close to the rude hearth, watching the crackling 
logs, and thinking on those bright eyes whose fire had proved so dan- 
gerous to his peace, when Lanty re-appeared with a face of bewilder- 
ment and mystery, whispering to his master, 
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“* There’s one without that has call to spake to your honour, says it’s 
on pressing business, and only to yourself.” 

* Is it man or woman ?”’ demanded O’Donnel, with some undefined 
hope springing to his heart. 

“ Why then, it’s nayther the one nor the other, for by the same token 
it’s a friar.” 

“* Maybe a message from my father, or perhaps some half-starved 
monk craving charity—Lanty, admit the poor devil.” 

“* The holy father is anything but starved, an plase your honour, by 
the size of his girdle, but you shall judge for yourself”? Lanty opened 
the door, continuing, “ Step this way, your riv’rence, the master will 
have speech wid you.” 

A tall and burley figure, clothed in the habit of the Franciscan order, 
advanced towards O’Donnel, and throwing back his cawl, exhibited a 
face redolent of good humour and good living ; there was no trace of fast 
or penance upon its round oily surface; a tint of crimson spread over 
his capacious cheeks and hanging jowl, whilst the deeper hue of the 
mulberry invaded a nose somewhat resembling, in shape, the fruit from 
which the colour seemed derived. 

** Benedicite, my son!” said the fat churchman, “I crave a short 
audience with you.” 

O’Donnel signed for Lanty to retire. 

“Is it meself, such a night as this, tolave you widout something to 
drink ? Shure the holy father would like the least taste in life, to keep 
the could from the heart of him, whilst he’s discoorsing wid you.” 

Speedily he placed on table the cheering beverage, saying, “‘ Shure 
didn’t I tould you, the extrey bottle would be convanient?”’ and left his 
master to learn the tidings the priest had to communicate. 

** My son,” said the friar, with an air of mock solemnity, as he filled 
his glass, “ you are blest in a servant—a religious turn of mind can 
never be better evinced than by a consideration for the comforts of the 
clergy.” After taking a lengthened draught, he continued, “ I am 
but a few days from our dear island, and have made this visit at the 
express desire of the jovial, open-hearted, hospitable lady Honoria, now 
with the saints.” 

_“Dear old aunt Norah dead!” said Gerald, smiling through tears 
at her pleasant image. ‘Then my father and myself are all now left 
upon this earth of the once powerful house of O’Donnel.” 

“ Cheer up, my son, in you that house will revive, for you look, to say 
the least, a marrying man; but listen; your aunt intrusted me to deliver 
to you these two packets ; the one contains a small bequest in gold: good 
soul! *twas all she could save or spare after her donations to holy 
church ; and the other, the only vestige left of the former glories of your 
race, the large diamond ring, which has for centuries been the ornament 
of the O’Donnel family, and which she, with much risk, secured about 
her own person, when the house of her fathers was given up to pillage, to 
those children of Sathan, the followers of Orange William. ‘ Tell Gerald,’ 
were her parting words, ‘ to guard this ring in memory of days gone by.’ ” 

** Her injunction shall be obeyed,” said the young soldier, placing his 
hand affectionately on the casket, containing this unexpected treasure. 
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“‘ My son,” said the friar, “ I now go to seck his sacred Majesty, 
with news from Ireland that will joy his heart. William of Nassau 
will not long usurp the seat of the anointed James Stuart. My mission 
to you is fulfilled, but my glass is not.” 

Replenishing his goblet, the friar drained it with a parting blessing 
on his countryman, and took his leave. 

“* Surely never did money arrive more apropos: my debts in Paris do 
not exceed a hundred and seventy louis-d’or, and my poor aunt’s supply 
amounts to a couple of hundred ; and then this ring ; it is indeed magni- 
ficent, and doubtless of great value. I°ll wear it the moment I’ve paid 
those harpies. Ill wear it under her window to-morrow ; they say there 
is an attraction in diamonds that ladies seldom resist.”’ 

Such were the cogitations of O’Donnel, whose heart was lightened of 
a load of care. 

Lanty was half frantic when he learned his master’s unexpected good 
fortune, called on all the saints in the calendar to bless the Lady Ho- 
noria ; and before the turret clock struck eight on the following morn- 
ing, he had set off to Paris, in company with his troublesome friends of 
yesterday, empowered by his master to arrange the various claims 
existing against him. 

O’Donnel, relieved from his duty, devoted more than usual attention 
to his toilet, and spite of the absence of his valet de chambre, sallied 
forth for a promenade in his best suit, his newest plume, and his 
easiest gauntlets; these he preferred, as he could not resist the pleasure 
of occasionally pulling off the left hand glove, to contemplate the spark- 
ling ornament that adorned his little finger. Defying the sharp air, 
and unwilling to conceal his finely formed figure in a cloak, O’Donnel 
paced up and down in front of the apartment he imagined to be occupied 
by the enslaver of his heart; but not a glimpse of her could he obtain. 
Still he persevered in confining his walk to this portion of the terrace, 
and was somewhat annoyed at having his solitary promenade broken upon 
by a party of his brother officers, who joined him. After exchangin 
the courteous salutations, without which, in those days, friends coul 
not meet, the new comers expressed their surprise at finding him so 
near the guard-room, after having been condemned to pass the last four- 
and-twenty hours within its walls. He did not deign to comment on 
their various conjectures at his selection of so dull aquartier, but with 
a natural and pardonable vanity accepted a proffered prise de tabac for 
the express purpose of dazzling the eyes of his comrades. No sooner 
did the pure water of this splendid bague glisten in the wintry sun- 
beams, than various exclamations of astonishment burst from the lips of 
his brother soldiers. 

“ Superbe!”” ‘“ Magnifique!” “ Lucky fellow!” “ Won at play?” 
“ A woman’s cadeau?” “ Plunder ?”’ were the interjections and interro- 
gations that beset him. . ; 

“ Ni Pune ni autre,” said O'Donnel, with an air of nonchalance ; 
“ nart of my family jewels;” and walked away. 

Ms He’d better aad that poor devil Monsieur Dechet, the marchand 
des gands, in the Rue St. Martin,” said one of the group, “ than strut 
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ters: the old ones have been burnt for lack of the price of fuel, and all 
that he may be better dressed than the rest of us. Such vanity and 
misery forsooth !” 

These, and similar remarks, followed the departure of our hero. For- 
tunately for the speakers they did not reach the subject of them, or they 
would have learned that he was the last man breathing who would suffer 
his name and character to be made a theme for levity; though having 
now the power to tell his accidental, unintentional, and unconscious 
slanderers, “ By this time, gentlemen, my rascally creditors are all 
satisfied ’’—he might have contented himself with cautioning his friends 
not to meddle with his affairs in future. Their observations overheard 
the day before must have been punished, for then they would have been 
iy, 8 gpa true. 

efore sunset the honest Lanty returned from the capital, having 
executed his mission; he recounted to his master how completely he 
had astonished the various tradesmen by his voluntary discharge of 
debts they had feared could only be recovered by legal process. 

It was whilst rendering an account of his stewardship that the eyes 
of the faithful domestic first fell upon the diamond ring. 

** Saints presarve us! Master, jewel, but that is a magnificent bag. 
I'll engage Lewy Catose hasn’t got such a one to wear on high days 
and holidays and bonfire nights; but och, what a thing it would be, if 
by bad look you were to lose it, or have it stolen from you, either by 
man or woman! My heart would break at such a misfortunate loss. 
Get a big iron box, Master Gerald, and lock it up, as though ’twas the 
apple of your cye—or—I have a schame that will presarve it from harm’s 
way, if you'll take a fool’s advice.” 

* Out with it, Lanty!” 

** Get one made as like it as one pea is to the other, only of false 
stones, and you can wear the rale thing by day, and the substitution at 
night. Devil a one will ever diskiver the differ ; besides, you may be 
pushed for the ready coin some day, and you can raise a big sum upon 
that beauty, and yet make the world belave that ’tis still on the finger 
of ye.” 

Lanty so harped upon the expediency of having a fac-simile ring 
made, that his master acceded to the proposition, and sent the original 
to Paris for that purpose. 

The next day found him traversing the terrace, full of the hope that 
he should get a glimpse of his charmer, but the same ill fortune befel 
him as before, she was invisible. Day succeeded day, and still he 
failed in obtaining another sight of her whose image haunted his 
thoughts. 

In due time his ring and its double reached him; the imitation was 
admirable, and the literal Lanty, on hearing his master express his 
satisfaction at the paste counterfeit, said, 

‘| wonder was it by baking or boiling they found out the knack of 
making such sparkling stones out of flour and water? ” 

The palace clock had chimed six, and Lanty was puzzling his brain 
with various conjectures as to what could detain his master so long from 
his dinner, when Gerald entered his barrack-room, his countenance 
bearing evidence of some recent excitement, 
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“ Musha, then, ’tis meself that is glad to see you safe back this dark 
evening,—but what ails you entirely ? Something has happened to you, 
and oh, holy Paul, the ring’s not on your finger; tell me, master, what’s 
gone of it, and what’s come of you, that your cheeks are like damask 
roses, and your eyes glisten like what’s lost for ever I’m thinking.”’ 

** Fear nothing, Lanty, you shall know all. I was sauntering in the 
forest, this morning, tempted by the clear sky and frosty air, when I 
encountered his Majesty, alone; he greeted me with the most gracious 
condescension, and signified his pleasure to speak on a matter of some 
moment. It appears that the good Father who brought me the late 
news from Ireland has given such details to the Royal James as renders 
the return of the Friar an object of the greatest consequence; but one 
obstacle prevented—the limited means of the Monarch did not enable 
him to despatch the Friar on this important mission; and his Majesty, 
in lamenting the state of his coffers, without reserve inquired if I could 
devise some means to assist him in this emergency. Lanty, I have lent 
King James my ring.” 

“You'd better say gave, Master Gerald, dear, for sorrow the sight 
you'll ever get of it again.” 

‘*Psha! I have the sacred promise of James, that, as soon as Louis 
opens his treasury in his behalf, it shall be restored ; and as a proof of 
especial favour, | have received a command to attend his Majesty this 
evening.” 

“* The laste he could do, I’m thinking ; you'll get a petty soupey, or 
maybe only a bisky and a glass of Osacray, for what was worth a hun- 
dred million of Ecuses.” 

Our young Hibernian was received with unusual distinction by the 
Monarch he had served. A brilliant assemblage filled the suite of 
rooms, and as O’Donnel surveyed the various groups, he saw the face 
of her he had so often sought in vain. The especial notice bestowed on 
him by the King induced the nobleman who acted as Chamberlain, in 
the little court of St. Germains, to proffer his services, should they be 
required, to obtain O’Donnel a partner for the dance, which would 
shortly commence. Gerald eagerly inquired if his new friend knew the 
name of the lady leaning on the arm of an old gentleman of most for- 
bidding aspect, and learnt that she was the niece of Monsicur Fernet, 
one of Louis XIV.’s private bankers ; that Mademoiselle Angelique 
was well known to the Chamberlain, and that he would introduce 
O’Donnel to her for the first cotilion. 

This was beyond the lover’s most sanguine expectation. The beau- 
teous Angelique was led to the salon de danse by the enraptured soldier, 
and whether or no gratitude interfered with justice in the decision of 
James, as far as the cavalier was concerned, we cannot determine, but 
Gerald and Angelique he declared were the handsomest couple in the 
assembly. 

We shall not attempt a description of what passed between the young 
people ; we need scarcely say that O’Donnel, being an Irishman, made 
the best use of his time, and that the fair Angelique, without confessing 
that she had surrendered the citadel of her heart to the gallant besieger, 

ermitted his applying to her uncle for an entrée at their house, where 
he might try his chance of winning her favour, 
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Gerald was not the man to let a purpose cool ; the following morning 
found him in the apartment of the banker; a passionate avowal of his 
love, and demand of leave to address Angelique, was received with the 
same cold blank look by the man of wealth as though two hearts were 
not concerned in the affair. 

“ Monsieur O’Donnel,” said the banker, “‘a Lieutenant in the Irish 
Brigade, whose only wealth consists in a ring of some inconsiderable 
value, is not the match for my niece. I am surprised that you retain 
that bauble, learning, as I have done, that you are, or have been, en- 
cumbered with debt. Should you ever feel disposed to part with it, 
perhaps you will permit me to become the purchaser; but on the other 
subject I must decline communication with you.” 

“Will you not allow me to receive my dismissal from Maam’selle 
Angelique ? surely she should be the party to crush my hopes, and not 
you.” 

**Maam’selle Angelique is a giddy girl: her fortune is at her own 
disposal, ’tis true—that is””—he added, endeavouring to withdraw so 
important an admission—“ that is, when she comes of age—with my 
consent: beside which, her respect for my judgment and knowledge of 
the world would at all times induce her to consult my wishes on a 
matter of importance. However, to change the subject—I’ve taken a 
fancy to your ring.” 

“ Psha !”? said O’Donnel, irritated by the manner of Fernet; “ why 
talk about such a thing as this when a jewel beyond price is what I 
seek to possess ?” 

“Once more, pray let me beg your silence on that theme; for the 
rest, a thousand crowns must be of more consequence to you than a 
mere toy ; at that price it is mine.” 

* That price,” rejoined O’Donnel, “ were about as much too low for 
the diamond this appears as it is too high for—paste.” 

** Paste, indeed ! ” echoed old Fernet ; “ come, come, [ happen to 
know better. Why King James wanted me to advance him a certain 
sum on that identical ring, but I never lend even on such terms.” 

** Well,’ laughed Gerald, “ you may be a better lapidary than either 
his Majesty or myself; of course we know that no one would suspect 
him-of an attempt to raise money on a paste ring—yet, if you really 
believed this diamond, why did you refuse the royal request ? and why 
do you now offer me so mean a sum ?”’ 

** Perhaps,” drily retorted the banker, “to bribe you out of your 
silly suit to my niece.” 

“You would fail, then, if you forced a diamond mine on me, in 
exchange for this—paste ring.” 

“ Ha, ha,” sneered Fernet, “ you adhere to that story, fearful of 
being robbed of your only treasure; trust me it will be safer in my 
custody.” 

* At least you will not rob me of it, if you pay one thousand crowns.” 

* Which I will do,” promptly answered the millionaire, eager to 
overreach this tnconsequent ; he seized a pen, and wrote, adding, “ Give 
me your paste, and this order on my house in Paris is yours.” 

“ My servant waits without, let him and one of your people witness 
the transaction,”’ said O’Donnel, gravely. 
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* With pleasure,” sniggered Fernet, calling in a clerk devoted to his 
interest, at the same moment that Gerald summoned Lanty, 

“Here, Lucas,” said the banker, “I give Monsieur O’Donnel one 
thousand crowns for the ring of which I told you.” 

The man smiled his felicitations at his master. 

“ Which I say is paste, Lanty,” firmly uttered Gerald. 

“ Mark that, Mounseers,”’ cried Lanty ; “ divil a harm to the master’s 
cha-racter, if he takes the gould now—though ’tisn’t as much as I’d 
say by his as offers, ifthe thing should be rale.” 

“ That’s my affair,”’ said Fernet. 

** Bien,” added Gerald, mischievously ; “then let grasping obstinacy 
find out the mistake at leisure.” 

“ When J call it paste,” concluded Fernet, hastily withdrawing the 
ring from our soldier’s finger, “then you may claim my nieee and her 
dower, Sir ; take my order.—Lucas, I have made a bargain!” 

* May you always be as content with it as I am!’ said O’Donnel ; 
and pocketing the order, he walked away—followed by the exultant 
Macarthy. 

That very evening Gerald was again sent for by the King. Louis, 
learning the strait into which his royal brother had been driven, had 
gently chidden him for not having applied to the friendship of France, 
and forced on him an addition to his usual allowance, which enabled 
James at once to reclaim and return the O’Donnel ring. 

Next day, Gerald, again chatting with his fellow-soldiers, was joined 
by old Fernet :—our hero, aside, and in English, bade one of his friends 
rally him on the loss of his ring. 

** Ha,” commented the banker, rubbing his hands, “that diamond 
Lucas has taken to a Paris jeweller, from whom I expect, every moment, 
to receive rather more than I gave you, Monsieur.” 

** More or less,’’ said O'Donnel, “ I told you it was paste.” 

* You did, knowing no better.” 

* Knowing, at least, that ¢hzs answers my purpose quite as well,” 
said the young soldier, withdrawing his glove. 

* Diable!? exclaimed Fernet ; “ two rings, exactly alike? ”’ 

* In all but value,” quoth Gerald ; “one for my King and myself, 
the other for Monsieur Fernet ; and, considering the obligations under 
which his manner of receiving my proposal for his niece has laid me, it 
is natural to conclude that I should part with my family jewel to him 
for a third of its worth, with pleasure. The amount he offered did 
credit to his integrity ; he scorns to take advantage of a brave man’s 
poverty, at the very moment when he is baffling that man’s dearest 
shopes.”’ 

vt What mean you?” demanded Fernet ; but ere Gerald could reply, 
Lucas, on his way home, and closely followed by Lanty, accosted his 
master with, 

“Oh, Monsieur, you have been insulted in my person, by that ac- 
cursed jeweller ; he says the ring is—”’ 

* Paste,’ chorused Gerald, Lanty, and the bevy of officers. 

“ Paste ?”’ repeated the dismayed Avaro. 

‘Yes, paste!”’ articulated Lucas. 

“ Bless me!’ said Gerald, coolly ; “ were you young, and a man of 
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rank, Sir, I ought to take satisfaction for this doubt of my word, given 
you before two witnesses. As it is, I suppose you know that your at- 
tempt at—I may call it—defrauding me of my diamond, here, has 
placed your reputation entirely at my mercy.” 

“ That it has!” chimed in the O’Donnelites. 

“* Och, the negur! ” shouted Lanty, “ cotched in his own trap.” 

“ Of course,”’ continued Gerald, “I shall feel it my duty to apprize 
both our sovereigns of the facts, lest they should imagine me capable of 
passing counterfeits. It will be nothing new for a grey negociant, a 
marchand, to have attempted a miserly transaction; but the name of an 
officer of the Irish Brigade must not suffer unjustly.” 

** Certainly not,”’ coincided Gerald’s amused compeers, while Fernet 
and Lucas stood 

“* Meet statues for the Court of Fear.” 


** It is paste, then,” sighed the aged man. 

“If you admit that,’ took up the lover, “ you know what follows : 
you said, before your own man and mine, that when you called it so I 
might claim your niece and her dower.” 

** You did that, ould Jew—as I’m ready to testify,” said Lanty. 

** Poo,”’ cried one of Gerald’s friends, “ the canazlle care nothing for 
breaking their words ; if they were men of honour no witnesses were 
needful.” 

“Monsieur O'Donnel,” pleaded Fernet, attempting to laugh, “I 
own that even in your candour you have been too deep for me; ho- 
nesty, it seems, is the best policy, after all. I assure you my only wish 
was to procure, at the highest sum I could afford, a present fit for my 
dear Angelique—what I have purchased of you is unworthy of her ac- 
ceptance.” : 

*€ Oh, Sir,” said Gerald, “‘ this statement accords but ill with that of 
your having striven to sell the ring. Its original shall be Angelique’s 
when she is mine ; pray wear the copy yourself, for my sake.” 

The merriment of the juvenile hearers was now so boisterous that the 
uncle was fain to retreat, leaning on the arm of the lover—and hoped to 
hush up a story so little to his own advantage, by bestowing Angelique 
and her fortune on the gallant son of Erin; but no sooner was she the 
** fast married’? Madame O’Donnel, than Lanty, and wags of a higher 
grade, including Louis XIV. himself, revived the tale, to the constant 
annoyance of Monsieur Fernet, who, to his dying day, had to bear the 
sobriquet of Taz Diamonp Mercuant. 


Benson E. Hitt. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 
ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Barrister. This is the age of luxurious publications. When we 
looks at the works produced with all the embellishments which the press 
could afford to give but a century ago, we may well be surprised at the 
contrast. In the days of our fathers a few rough copper-plates, with 
designs stolen from foreign pictures, and the work performed by Dutch 
engravers, made all the decoration of our most showy volumes, Pope's 
Homer, brought out in the most pompous style of the time, exhibited a 
series of engravings which would now do no honour to a school-book. 
The engravings to Hume’s “ History of England’’—the most popular book 
of its day—are now curiosities from the total want of likeness in the 
portraits, and the total want of skill in the execution. About fifty 
years ago, the sudden improvement produced in British engraving, by 
some of the leading publishers of prints, the creation of a Shakspeare 
Gallery, and the taste excited among the fashionable world, by the early 
works of the late Richard Westall, of all poets of the pencil the most 
graceful, animated, and poetic, inspired a new elegance into the art of 
book engraving. The noble folio editions of Milton, Shakspeare, and, 
above all, of the Bible, gave a striking evidence of the ability of Eng- 
land in the fine arts. We come now to a nearer period, and unques- 
tionably one in which elegance is more national; for it is only when 
taste is so far diffused as to model the slighter works of a country, that 
we can pronounce it to have attained its natural extent. The Milton 
and Shakspeare of Boydell were works for princes, and which princes 
might command in any countfy of Europe. But our little annuals— 
those delicate and transient publications, soliciting the attention of all 
classes of society, even to the humblest, yet soliciting it by the most 
exquisite embellishments of the pencil and the graver—give evidence of 
a taste for elegance, and a passion for beauty, singularly diffused among 
the people. 


The Doctor. “ Finden’s Tableaux.”? This is a remarkably beautiful 
volume, executed under the superintendence of one of the most admi- 
rable engravers of the age. The burin of William Finden has no supe- 
rior in the clearness, force, and finish which mark the genuine artist. The 
volume consists of sketches of national character, costumes, and scenes 
illustrative of the women of England, Spain, Italy, &c., twelve in num- 
ber. The conception is excellent, and the execution in general free, 
vivid, and vigorous. To add to the attraction of this very handsome 
volume, Miss Mitford and seme of her literary friends have written 
stories in prose, and illustrations in verse. If Miss Mitford is a man- 
nerist, her mannerism has point and originality, and it is no slight praise 
to say that her pen deserves to share popularity with the embellishments 
of her pages. 


The Colonel. “ Gems of Beauty.” Since time has rather drawn the 
veil over Miss Baillie’s Plays on the Passions, Lady Blessington here 
determines to unveil them again. With Parris for her designer, she 
illustrates the passions in a series of popular poems. Parris is an artist 
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who has already established a strong claim on public attention. First 
known to the world as the painter of the panorama of London—a co- 
lossal display, mene of the colossal building in which it still allures 
the eyes, and opens the purses of the sight-seeing public—he suddenly 
turned his powers to the delineation of female beauty. No artist gives a 
more glowing conception of that most glowing period of life—the girl- 
hood of English loveliness ; the wild innocence, the natural animation, 
and the unchecked graces of youth, are the habitual creation of his pencil. 
He is the painter of the teens—from fifteen to twenty he reigns alone. 


The Rector. ** The Naval Keepsake.”” This is one of those works 
which promise to be perpetual. It contains the Life of Nelson, 
written by one of his own glorious profession. By whom indeed can 
the life of a sailor be written, as it ought to be, but by a sailor? It is 
true that we have landsmen in succession writing the life of Nelson, 
yet without knowing the stem from the stern of a ship; as we have 
others writing the campaigns of Wellington, “‘ who the division of a battle 
know no more than a spinster.”? Of couse, if experience be anything, the 
man who has never seen a rope handled, or a musket fired in earnest, 
must produce a performance worthier of a milliner’s apprentice than of 
an historian. Luckily, Colonel Gurwood, a gallant soldier, has at last 
rescued the exploits of Wellington from being mangled by this succession 
of holiday-mongers ; and the gallant officer who here assumes the desig- 
nation of the “* Old Sailor ” will do as much for the maltreated and mu- 
tilated honours of Nelson. 


The Colonel. Both soldier and sailor have a right to exclaim against 
the intrusion of non-professional writers. Military men who have been 
in the field, or even those whose duties. have not extended beyond the 
routine of a regiment, know how utterly impossible it is for civilians 
to give the true conception of military matters either at home or abroad. 
The civilian may compile gazettes, paste newspaper paragraphs, hunt out 
dispatches, and strain their facts through the filter of his brains; but, 
however astonished he may be by the discovery, every man who has ever 
seen service will tell him that he knows nothing, and can know nothing, 
about it. Hehas perhaps been present at a review in Hyde Park, or a 
yeomanry inspection in the country, has seen the javelin-men march 
before the sheriff, or perhaps has been lucky enough to find a militia 
regiment on parade. Still, with all those helps, he is no wiser than 
before, and has no more conception of the true nature of a campaign, 
of the diversities of actual encounter, of the movement of troops, or even 
of the appearance of armies in the field, than he has of what may be 
doing at this moment in the Georgium Sidus. I can assure him, from 
experience, that the work of a civilian on such subjects is instantly de- 
tected. Its inadequacy is felt at once; it wants the true touch, it is 
found to be cold, dry, and unreal. His bear dances, it is true, but it is 
a bear after all. 


The Doctor. And how much worse must all this be in a naval narra- 
tive? The landsman there totiers at every step, for there all is the pe- 
culiarity of a profession of which the landsman can have no knowledge 
whatever. The sight of the militia regiment may indeed have told him 
the difference between the butt end of a musket and the bayonet ; but 
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even this advance in knowledge will not avail him in his sea descriptions. 
He should be assured that nothing is less like a line-of-battle-ship than a 
Thames wherry, or a barge on the Wye; and that any attempt to aid his 
conjecture, by imagining guns in the barge, or loading the wherry with 
marines, will only plunge him in more profound ignorance. For not 
merely a new science is called into action on board a ship of war, but 
every movement of life, every wae of the mind, and almost eve 
action of the human frame, is modified by the necessary habits of life at 
sea. The sailor on his deck is a different man even from the sailor 
on shore. The civilian can of course tell no more than he knows, and 
of Jack and his officer he knows no more than of the satellites of Jupiter, 
or the mountains of the moon. 


The Rector. The * Life of Nelson” is admirably written. It follows 
the hero with a vividness worthy of the subject, through his whole career, 
describes with the skill of science the extraordinary talent by which this 
great tactician out-manceuvred all the masters of tactics, and dwells with 
the animation of a kindred spirit on the incomparable gallantry with 
which he outfought every enemy of his country. Yet the volume is not 
all panegyric. It discusses Nelson’s few frailties with a sense of jus- 
tice, and marks those deficiencies of character in which the hero failed 
of excellence. But its narrative of Nelson’s martial exploits is full of 
picturesque power. The history is singularly simple, and yet in all its 
simplicity it impresses on the reader from its commencement, that there 
was something about Nelson which did not belong to other men, and 
which even in the midshipman characterised the mind that, in the 
great admiral, was to lead the British fleet from victory to victory, until 
it swept the last enemy’s ship from the ocean. 


Nelson’s final hours were among the grandest in the records of 
heroism. The last hours singularly try the character of every man. 
“ Fears of the great and follies of the wise’’ then unexpectedly display 
themselves; the disguise of a long life is thrown off; and the man is 
developed to posterity. If it is to be said that Nelson died in the vigour 
of life, it is also to be remembered that he entered into the battle of 
Trafalgar with a palpable conviction that he never would survive the 
day. On taking leave of Captain Blackwood in the morning, he told 
him that he should never speak to him again. The remonstrances of 
his friends against his wearing the coat with his various orders em- 
broidered on it, as likely to make him a mark for the enemy, were 
answered with, ‘“‘ In honour I gained them, in honour I will die with 
them.’’? His parting prayer, which he wrote in the morning, with 
the enemy’s fleet in sight, was calm, eloquent, and sublime. Having 
disposed of those high concerns, he resumed the great commander again, 
and gave his orders with that clearness of conception and confidence of 
victory which argued at once the man of consummate genius and valour. 
His conjectures of the result had almost the exactness of prediction. 
When Blackwood, to his question, how many prizes would be taken, 
answered, that, from the evident intention of the French and Spaniards 
to fight, there might be fourteen, Nelson replied, “I shall not be satis- 
fied with anything short of twenty”—and twenty were taken. When 
all the arrangements were made, he said, “ I shall now amuse the fleet 
with a signal. Don’t you think there is one yet wanting?” He had 
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scarcely spoken when his last signal flew up—a signal which, as his 
biographer justly states, never can be forgotten as long as the English 
navy and English language exist—‘ England expects every man to 
do his duty.’ The shout with which it was received throughout the 
fleet was universal. “ Now,” said Nelson, “I can do no more ; we must 
trust to the Great Disposer of all events, and the justice of cur cause. 
I thank God for this great opportunity of doing my duty.” 

This volume ought to be in the hands not merely of every sailor, but 
of every gentleman of England: it ought to be a class-book in every 
school, and be in the hands of every boy that is yet to be taught how to 
honour and to serve his country. 


The Barrister. The “ Forget Me Not.” This is the sixteenth year 
since this work has come into existence, and it has been growing, year 
by year, in interest and beauty. While younger rivals are contending 
for the patronage of the world by breadth of page and pomp of binding, 
the “ Forget Me Not” adheres to its original plan, and successfully 
labours to sustain its original rank by the spirit of its authorship, and 
the remarkable beauty of its engravings. The line which those classes 
of publication take is palpably different, and for a different purpose. 
Quartos and folios are evidently for the boudoir or the drawing-room. 
The smaller tomes are for the toilet or the pocket, for the recess in the 
library, or for those delicate little bookcases which are opened and shut 
with invisible keys, and which contain the first thoughts of female cor- 
respondence and the selections of maiden authorship too timid to meet 
the day. 


The Doctor. Among a crowd of spirited and graceful tales and poems, 
the preface—and it is an intelligent and well-written one—directs our 
attention to two poems, as the work of strangers to our country, though 
well-known ornaments of their own—two American ladies. One of 
those poems is on a topic which we should scarcely have expected to 
find unpopular in America—the expulsion of the Indians from the east of 
the Mississippi. The poem is an appeal from the mountains, woods, and 
forests against the exclusion of their old Indian possessors, finishing 
with the appearance of a phantom. 


«A plume of feathers on his head, 

A quiver at his side, 

He pointed to the rifled grave, 
Then raised his hand on high, 

And with a hollow groan invoked 
The vengeance of the sky ; 

O’er the broad realm, so long his own, 
Gazed with despairing ray ; 

Then on the mist that slowly curled 
Fled mournfully away.” 

The Colonel. All this is poetical ; but it is difficult to feel much 
regret for the change which puts civilized men in the place of savages— 
the English language in the place of barbarian jargons—and the laws 
of civilized life in the place of habitual rapine and furious slaughter. 
Let no injustice be done—let the savages be paid for their lands, which 
they are willing enough to sell, and then let them be sent into the 
wilderness, which is the only fit spot for them. I cannot join in the 
clamour against the American governments on those points. They have 
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attempted to civilize the Indian, and where they have reconciled him to. 
a settled life they have suffered him to remain; where they have not 
succeeded, they have sent him away, from a due consideration of their 
own safety, and even from mercy to the Indian himself. The neigh- 
bourhood of European life alternately corrupts the savage by the oppor- 
tunities of intoxication, and stimulates him to violence by the oppor- 
tunities of plunder. On the other hand, the tribes sent into the wilder- 
ness resume their original pursuits, become hardy and healthful, hunt the 
bear and the buffalo, and, instead of dying of famine and disease, increase 
and multiply, and become men and warriors again. 

The “ Forget Me Not”? is, on the whole, a beautiful little volume, 
happily composed, strikingly embellished, and doing honour alike to its 
editor and its publishers. 


The Rector. ** The Oriental Annual.” To every man who has tra- 
velled in the East, its recollections will be attended with mingled pain 
and pleasure. The hospitality and kindness of its social life bring 
back to his memory hours that can never return, and the splendours of 
its sky, the vastness of its landscape, and the superb style of its archi- 
tecture, come on him like a brilliant dream among the harsh realities 
of Europe. To such, the works of the lamented artist whose pencil 
embellishes this volume must be the source of strong sympathy. Daniell 
devoted himself to India, his taste revelled among her mountains and 
valleys, her floods and forests, her fortresses and temples. He made 
the landscape of India known and popular among us, and exhibited 
perhaps the most extraordinary degree of talent and labour that ever 
was exercised upon the illustration of a foreign country. The residence 
of the editor, Mr. Caunter, in India, has largely qualified him to explain 
and expand the conceptions of the late artist; and the result is the 
production of a series of volumes which we believe the public to have 
received with all the favour due to their elegance and ornament. 


The Colonel. “ A Home Tour, by Sir George Head.” Sir George 


' js the brother of that dashing horseman who tamed the wild cavalry of 


South America a few years ago, rode naked through plains a thousand 
miles ahead, like a Centaur, swam cataracts like a salmon, scaled 
mountains like a hawk, and has finally settled down into the Governor- 
ship of Upper Canada, where, by his intelligence and vigour, he has 
performed the still more extraordinary achievement of keeping that bust- 
ling colony in quiet, turning its Radicalism into Toryism, and, in spite 
of the example of Mr. Papineau and his brother Radicals of the lower 
province, keeping Canada for the British Crown. For this he has 
been rewarded with a baronetage, and he deserves it. The writer of 
the present volume, an evident sharer in his brother’s vivacity, continues 
to gyrate through the borders of England, and from time to time gives 
the world a sketch of the whims and oddities that are sure to be caught 
on the wing by an eccentric traveller. His present volume gives us 
lively sketches of the pastimes, passions, and politics of that little world, 
the Isle of Man—of all possible islands the smallest, yet large enough 
to have its prejudices, its rivalries, its complaints, and its combustions. 
The work, on the whole, is as minute and busy as if it was the his- 
tory of a beehive. 


The Doctor. “* The Children of the Nobility.” This volume’ seems 
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qualified to become one of the’ most popular of the age. The subject 
itself is singularly attractive. Youth and innocence have a degree of 
loveliness of their own, rank and education give them the additional 
interest of elegance, and the result is that the faces and forms of the 
higher ranks of England are amongst the most attractive in the world. 
The beauty of France may be piquant, of Spain may be sentimental, or 
of Italy may be sublime, but they are all not equal to the fresh and 
simple charm of English beauty at its first entrance into thew orld 
of life and fashion. What it becomes after it has been withered by late 
hours, faded by hot atmospheres and candlelight, and turned into sal- 
lowness by the “delights of the season,’’ let other describers tell. But 
the subjects of this splendid volume are exempt from those perils, and 
they live before us the very images of unexhausted grace and beauty in 
promise. The volume contains portraits of the children of the Duke of 
Beaufort, of Lord Carlisle, of the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Lyndhurst, 
&c. The principal artist is Chalon, so well known by the fantastic 
elegance of his style; the rest are by M‘Clise, clear, forcible, and 
characteristic. The volume is edited by Mrs. Fairlie; we believe, her 
first performance in a species of authorship which has now generally 
fallen into the hands of the sex. 


The Rector. The fifth volume of the “ Life of Sir Walter Scott,” not 
less vigorous and anecdotical than its predecessors, is more interesting 
from its being more English. His distinction as a novel-writer was then 
established; and his works were acknowledged to have thrown open a 
new source of public gratification, investing romance with the strength 
of history, and touching history with the colours of romance. He had 
revived the novel, of all compositions the most attractive to the general 
mind. Since the days of Richardson and Fielding, nothing had so 
strongly excited public curiosity, or repaid it with such natural and 
solid interest, as the Waverley Novels. 


The Barrister. It will fairly be owned that, so far as truth can be 
taught through romance, it will be taught through Scott’s. His pic- 
tures are so forcible, his conceptions so true to life, his characters so 
close to reality, that we forget the fiction of the story in the vigour of 
the personages, and feel more like men mixing in circles of living beings, 
than gazers on the brilliant idealism of ages long gone by. 


The Rector. His biographer makes one striking remark, which he 
appears to have adopted from Scott himself,—that men of the strongest 
sagacity often escape the blunders of inferior minds, only to sum them 
up in one master-blunder of their own. Scott’s private dealings with 
the Ballantynes occupy a large portion of this volume. His powerful 
understanding seems to have been under a spell in all his transactions 
with those men. John Ballantyne, his favourite, was a source of per- 

tual embarrassment. Whatever that luckless humorist touched in- 
stantly failed, and the man of genius went down with the man of whim. 
Always speculating, and succeeding in nothing; always calculating on 
unlimited gains, and always either struggling out of bankruptcy, or 
sinking into it again; always abjuring his excesses, and always enjoy- 
ing them. This incubus of Scott’s fortunes lived till he had involved 
the author in undeserved calamity; and died, as if to make that cala- 


mity irreparable. 
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The Doctor. Scott seems to have been always surrounded with oddi- - 
ties. His powerful common sense evidently acted on the weak brains 
of the people by whom he was surrounded, like so much aqua vite 

into their mouths. It was putting the new wine in old bottles, 
and the most sober of them all soon became as eccentric as the rest. 
All his publishers seem to have successively identified themselves with 
his authorship till they actually imputed to their own faculties a share of 
his success. Constable and the Ballantynes appear to have even at- 
tempted to dictate the catastrophes of some of his volumes. Of Con- 
stable, though a singularly sharp and strong-headed man, it is said 
** that his vanity boiled over so much at this time, on having the title 
of * Kenilworth’ given at his suggestion, that, in his high moods, 
he used to stalk up and down the room, exclaiming, with an oath, 
‘IT am all but the author of the Waverley Novels!?”? James Ballan- 
tyne, the best conducted of the party, used at intervals to assume an 
oracular manner, make mysterious speeches on the subject, and look 
unutterable things. As for John Ballantyne, he seems to have been 
worked up by the magic of the hour to little short of absolute frenzy. 
One of his extravagances was, to fabricate a villa out of a group of old 
houses in Kelso, which he called Walton Hall, with a pleasance or or- 
namented ground, which was to be laid out in the old Italian style, with 
a fountain and a jet d’eau, and a terrace overhanging the river, and com- 
manding a view of the finest landscape in Scotland; and all this extra- 
vaganza was the work of a little auctioneer loaded with debts, with his 


constitution run to the last dregs, and his means on the very verge of 
bankruptcy. 


The Rector. ‘* Alison’s History of the French Revolution.” . This is 
unquestionably the ablest historical work of our time. ‘The period de- 
manded a great history. The years from 1789 to 1815 comprised the 
most extraordinary changes of human character, national conflicts, mar- 
tial glory, and imperial downfall, ever comprehended in so short a space 
. of time. All was more like the eccentric wildness and startling terrors 
of a nightmare than a transaction of reality. The characters of the men, 
too, like the characters of the time, were gigantic. The daring ambi- 
tion of Mirabeau, the tigerish ferocity of Robespierre, the brilliant self- 
ishness of Buonaparte, and the splendid intrepidity of Wellington, 
were all shapes of another mould than the world had been accustomed 
to look upon. The rapid development of human passions, the full of 
religion, the fall of superstition after it, the empire of infidelity, the 
overthrow of law, the general crush of European governments, and 
finally the re-ascent of the buried principles of order and religion, from 
the midst of the generalruin, form one of the most powerful junctures in 
the history of human change. 


The Barrister. Mr. Alison has brought to his task powers evidently 
adequate to this ample undertaking. Gifted with an eloquent pen, he 
has added to it an enlightened judgment, and with striking faculties for 
generalization, he has not shrunk from diligence of detail. His p 
are loaded with marginal references, and those references always adopted 
from the highest authorities. The texture of his work is as solid as its 
learning is unanswerable, and its principles sound. So far as the work 
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has gone, it is the most valuable historical gift which English author- 
ship has presented to its country. Ly den 1 


The Colonel. This fifth volume extends front the Russian’ ¢dtr 
of Eylau, in 1806, to the battle of Corunna. It is a perpetual stru 
of arms, exhibiting extraordinary daring om both sides, and yet only 
reliminary to those grand struggles which in the north and south of 
urope alike were destined to hew down the strength of Napoleon. 
Those conflicts are described with remarkable spirit; the facts, taken 
alternately from the Russian and French authorities, are balanced with 
a vigorous judgment; the facts from the British dispatches require only 
to be thrown into historic order ; it being the honourable distinction of 
British dispatches, that they disdain the paltry and scandalous fictions 
familiar to foreign correspondence even of the highest kind. | 
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The Rector. Alison shows power, but, like all our Scotch philosophers, 
he is too fondof philosophizing. Thus, with a natural and just hatred 
of Napoleon’s passion for blood, he adopts Napoleon’s plea for this 
havoc of the human race, speaks of his perpetual wars as being urged 
upon him by the nature of his position, and unconsciously palliates his 
public crimes as the creatures of circumstance. 


The Barrister. On such grounds the blackest atrocities lose their 
sting. Milton’s Satan used the same apology before. ‘* Necessity, the 
tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.” To all the arguments de- 
rived by Napoleon from the-restlessness of the French character, there 
are the valid answers, that Napoleon himself first stimulated that restless- 
ness into frenzy; that the French were sick of war, and actually ex- 
claiming against it, whilst he was proclaiming hostilities against every 
stute that was not already his slave; and thirdly, Louis Phiilippe—— 


The Rector. This successor of Napoleon has amply shown that the 
French can be ruled without war, and by a king who knows nothing of 
war ; who for these five years, notwithstanding their republican propen- 
sities, the new freedom of their constitution, and the furious  vio- 
lence of their press, has kept them in as good order as Napoleon ever 
did with his half-million of bayonets ; and who, in going to war with 
the miserable savages of Algiers, has, in fact, committed the only blunder 
of his intelligent and vigorous reign. 


The Barrister.—The truth is, that the robber might plead the same 
necessity for plundering on the highway, and the gamester for ruining 
his family at the hazard-table. They and Napoleon alike simply in- 
dulged their own atrocious propensities, without care of the conse- 
quences ; and never discovered the necessity of the case until the con- 
sequences had crushed them. None but impostors ever call themselves 
the victims of destiny. 


The Colonel. “ Mary Raymond, with other Tales.” Mrs. Gore has 
here thrown her vivacity into a new shape. A succession of sketches of 
character are given chiefly in the form of foreign tales. The volume 
begins, however, with an English one. Mary Raymond is a beautiful 
girl, who has been left by her parents with just eighty-five pounds a-year, 
an income which probably might buy the wash-balls and essences of a 
fashionable belle. She has been placed in the very reluctant protection 
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of an uncle, who, after barely tolerating until she can be got rid of by 
marriage, drives her into an unwilling match. Her aunt, whose daugh- 
ters are thrown into the back ground by the beauty of her proteg¢, will- 
ingly aids the conspiracy against the future quict of the young bride. 
Yet there is nothing exaggerated in the characters. The husband, 
though neither a captain of hussars, nor the next heir to an earldom, is 
what the ladies would generally pronounce an eligible personage, a man 
whom most mothers would rejoice to entrap, and whom few daughters 
would refuse. He is middle-aged, with sufficient manners, an employé 
under government at the showy rate of four thousand a-year, and, by the 
additional help ofa well-furnished house in a fashionable quarter, a villa 
on the Surrey side all roses and geraniums, and a dashing equipage, 
altogether presenting an attractive menage to most ladies of blushing 
eighteen, But there is a previous passion in the case. A relative, who 
under the pressure of circumstances has gone to seek his fortune, has 
left his stamp upon her mind. Mary marries notwithstanding, com- 
mences her career in the fashionable world, bears her husband’s rather 
sullen humours as she may, and looks, and is, as happy as the generality 
of the world with fine houses, and well-mounted equipages. 

But all this is too natural, too tranquil, and too insincere to last. On 
a visit to her stately friends she sees, like a returning vision with a 
pallid form, the man of her heart. The man of her hand feels indig- 
nant at the discovery, as well he might, and the parties lead for awhile 
the unenviable life of suspicion on one side, and disgust on the other. 
But this cannot last, the lover suggests a separation; the lady rejects 
the project, yet ponders on the idea; the husband, stung by a sense of 
wrong, fires his pistols at both parties in an accidental rencontre; both 
escape, but the consequence is the birth of a dead child, and a sudden 
illness, whose end the novelist shrouds in tragic obscurity. The husband, 
infuriated by his own vindictiveness, gradually loses his faculties, is de- 
prived of the greater portion of his income, and retires from active life. 
A few years more find him the inmate of a lunatic asylum, where he 
pours out his mind in wild and melancholy recollections, terrors of con- 
science for some nameless crime, and dark hints of his having hastened 
the death of his unfortunate wife by his own ferocious hands, 


The Barrister. In the other tales a different spirit is adopted, variety 
is the charm, and our gay neighbours of the continent figure in all their 
whims, scarlet caps, and embroidered bodices, for the benefit of English 
morality. 


The Doctor. “‘ Napoleon at Fontainbleau”’ is a trait of the great eccen- 
tric, a wave of the great magician’s wand—or, in simpler history, a trick 
of the great charlatan. The story is cleverly sentimental, a pelite co- 
médie larmoyante. Napoleon has been startled from council by the 
news that the Papal Nuncio is dying of poison. He pauses in his de- 
liberation, and Cardinal Caprara probably has thus the honour of 
checking the fall of an old dynasty, or stifling the birth of some new 
empire. Napoleon, caring little for cardinals in general, and nothing 
for Cardinal Caprara, yet runs to the patient’s bed-side, through fear of 
unpopularity with the Papal world, administers the restorative, and sets 
the cardinal on his feet again. He discovers that an unwholesome mush- 
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room, mixed with the cardinal’s soup, had been the means of thus nearly 
depriving the world of one of the lights of holiness. But this discovery 
leads to another. The seller of the mushroonis is found to be a dis- 
guised emigrant, an agent of the Bourbons, who has made his way into 
France ; no one, not even Fouché himself, can find out how or why. 


The Rector. But the more interesting part of the narrative will pro- 
bably be found in the recollections of the Chateau of Fontainbleau. 
Always a favourite with the French sovereigns, from the time when its 
feudal towers first projected above its groves; the palace of “The 
fountain of fine water,’? Fontaine de belle eau, saw its most brilliant 
days in our own times. Then Napoleon, the “ blazing star” of France, 
shed the ominous lustre of his presence within its carved, embroidered, 
gilded, and marble halls. It was the autumnal residence of the Impe- 
rial Court, where he enjoyed the fantasies of a French court, left to 
follow its own fantastic will; received in succession the fallen crowned 
heads of the continent; and more than all, gave way to the sullen but 
splendid romance of his own fiery imagination; or, as its describer 
strikingly says,—‘* The whole a gorgeous mask of mimic majesty ; 
chivalrous as the court of Francis I. was, magnificent as that of Louis 
le Grand, and a thousand-fold more animated than either.” 


The Colonel. Nothing could be more striking than the Imperial 
fetes. France was always a nation of show, and even during the Rei 
of Terror she danced to the clash of the guillotine; but the Napoleon 
fétes exceeded all the monarchical and all the republican vanities of 
France. There was in them the freshness of new excitement, the desire 
to outstrip all that kings or demagogues had done before, and more than 
all, the keen avidity to enjoy, heightened by the involuntary conscious- 
ness that this state of things could not last, and that pleasure must be 
snatched at the moment or never. It is a remarkable instance of the 
sagacity of Napoleon’s mind, that while all Europe was trembling at 
the permanence of his power, he himself should constantly speak of its 
fragility. He has been heard to say, even in his council, “ All this may 
be very well whilst [ live, but when I am gone my son may look upon 
himself as a very lucky fellow if he has two thousand francs a year.” 
Moderate as was this calculation, it was afterwards found to too 
large, for all was not very well, even while Buonaparte lived. His 
empire perished even before he met the grave, and before either event 
occurred, his son was a pauper and a pensioner,—so much more ex- 
peditious can Time be even than prophecy. 


The Doctor. The whole affair was one of charlatanry. France has 
been always fond of the mountebank. The people are equally delighted 
with the grotesque and the grand. The national mind, even in its most 
mature state, has the child’s taste, toys and gilt gingerbread. The 
Buonaparte family were mountebanks by nature and necessity. Their 
kings and queens felt that they were only actors of royalty; that the 
diadem and ermine were put upon their heads and shoulders only as 
they were put upon the heads and shoulders of Talma and Duschesnois ; 
that every hour of wearing them only brought the hour nearer when 
the curtain was to fall, the theatre to be darkened, the tinsel to be 
thrown off, and the kings, queens, and heroes, returning to the little 
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closets from which they had emerged, were to slip out into the world 


again in their old roturier costume. 

The Colonel. The scene in which Napoleon is introduced to the bed- 
side of the poisoned Cardinal, is a clever example of the succinctness and 
force of the narrative :— 

“* Did Caprara sup with me to-night?’ inquired the Emperor, as he 
crossed the vestibule, to Fain, who was closely following. 

“ * Your Majesty forgets, perhaps—the féte—the ball—— 

“* True, true! He was served, then, in his own apartments?’ continued 
Napoleon, addressing a domestic in the livery of the household, who was 
about to scud away on recognizing the Emperor. ‘ Where did his Eminence 
sup to-night ? who was present ? who furnished the repast ?” 

“ * His Eminence supped in his own chamber, Sire; attended by his own 
almoner, on dishes especially prepared by his own domestics,’ interposed 
the aide-de-camp, who had overheard the question, and was aware of Na- 
poleon's fondness for succinct intelligence. 

** So much the better!’ muttered the Emperor, taking breath. ‘ It is 
probable, then, that there may be no poison in the case. He may be dying 
of a surfeit.’ * 

The Doctor. But the effect is still better, where each of the speakers 
round the bed delivers his sentiments in character. 

** Alas! alas! dying without the consolation of the church!’ sighed the 
Bishop of Meaux, as he let fall upon the coverlid the hand he had been 
holding in his own, in the hope of discerning some token of amendment. 

** Dying before half the objects of his mission were accomplished !’ 
murmured his Eminence’s secretary, who had expected to find his own 
services in the affair requited with a full benefice. 

“* Dying in a foreign country, so far from our bella Jtalia !’ faltered a 
poor Neapolitan marmiton of his suite, who had crept towards the room, 
and was blubbering unheeded on the threshold. 

“«« What was served to the Cardinal at supper ?’ inquired Napoleon of the 
latter, tapping him smartly on the shoulder, ere his own entrance was 
noticed by those administering to the dying man, or, at least, fixing their 
whole attention on his countenance. 

‘© * Ahi, ahi!’ sobbed the lad, suddenly looking up, and trembling with 
consternation on perceiving by whom he was so cavalierly accosted ; ‘ Madre 
di Dio! Sua Maestd.’ 

‘“** T ask you what was served to his Eminence at supper?’ persisted the 
Emperor. ‘ Answer briefly and quickly, for his sake and your own.’ 

“ * Mushrooms, Sire,’ interposed Fain, who had already obtained from the 
Cardinal's mattre @héte! the desired intelligence. ‘ Des oronges santes a 
Vhuile a I'Italienne, by his own cook.’ 

** Coglioni!’ ejaculated Buonaparte, all the Corsican kindling in him 
at the word. ‘ Nota genuine orange is to be found on this side the Alps! 
They have poisoned him with some noxious fungus! Des oronges santes 
a Thuile! Let Paulet be instantly sent for. It may not yet be too late to 
try a counter-poison.’ ” 

The Barrister. From an emperor to a seller of cray-fish is something 
like the one step from the sublime to the ridiculous; and yet the story 
of Pierre, the cray-fish man, is as characteristic as that of Napoleon 
curing the cardinal. Pierre is a genius in his way. “You may buy 
his cray-fish from June to March; you may waste your substance on 
juniper-berries ; you may shower down pints of wine upon him enough 
to turn the twelve mills of Corbeil: but all this is nothing to Pierre. 
It may make him toss up his bonnet in honour of La Patrie, or yield 
you in return a few tough histories touching the fields of Lutzen or 
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Bautzen ; but these are in the mouths of every old soldier of Le Pet 
Corporal, You may pick them up in the first wine-house, or under 
any shady lime-tree in the neighbourhood of the Hotel of the Invalids. 


The Doctor. The value of this species of tale arises from its truth of 
character. Impossibilities may amuse us by their extravagance ; but 
improbabilities disgust us by their want of Nature. Pierre would be 
ridiculous in an English cottage; but he is the true native of the 
French cabane. Untaught, yet intelligent ; rude, yet sensitive ; violent, 
yet tender; Pierre, first the soldier and then the peasant, is a capital 
alto-relievo of the French campaigner. Pierre has oar a hussar in the 
time of the old French court; cashiered for some gallant acts of insub- 
ordination, he has retired to his paternal cottage. There, in one of the 
tumults of the Revolution, he rescues the orphan son of the Count 
St. Aignan from the flames of his chateau. He educates the boy as 
his own; and, on his being drawn for the conscription in the Russian 


war, enthusiastically re-enters the service, and accompanies young 
Albert to the field. 


The Colonel. It is extraordinary that among a people so fond of mili- 
tary narrative as the French, there have been so few narratives of 
adventure in the Moscow campaign. It is true that no period of 
history ever exhibited such utter and sweeping disaster; but it is on 
such struggles that adventure thrives. The first Polish campaign cost 
France three conscriptions in one year, amounting to more than two 
hundred thousand lives. The Moscow campaign doubled this number, 
and buried in the Russian snows the plunder of Europe. Pierre 
marches to Moscow, continually watching be the safety of his adopted 
son ; but the horrors of the desert are round him, the feeble strength of the 
boy giv es way, though the veteran perseveres. The scene now becomes 
more melancholy. ** Mon pére,”’ whispered the lad one night, as the blood 
burst from his ears and nostrils, “had I been a few years older, [ might 
have borne it, but it is only a veteran who can survive this trying time 
to die upon the field of battle.” Saint Pierre then pursues his narra- 

tive: “ When the boy’s rr utterly failed him, and there was no 
Sauls but to march on or fall into = hands of the enemy, I threw 
aside bag and baggage, and strapped the fainting child on my shoulders. 
His weight was but a feather; and after the first few hours I dared not 
speak to him, to ask how he did, for fear there might be no reply. At 
last one of my old comrades halloed to me, ‘ Pierre, fling aside thy 
burden, thy labour is in vain.’”’ 

The narrative ends with saying, that he deposited the remains of the 
unfortunate boy in consecrated ground. On the veteran's return to 
France, he found that the enemy whom Napoleon’s madness had pro- 
voked had sacked his native village ; yet he found his wife and his 
home. “ You see, Sir,”’ said he, “we have borne it all, yet our days 
do not pass in tribulation ; for we feel that each brings us vearer to the 
lad—yes, we shall soon be with Albert; and even now I often fancy he 
is beside me, by the river where we used to labour together, or in the 
forest. You see, Sir, God is merciful! He gave this punishment to us 
to atone, by our own expiation, the feeling of revenge with which I had 
seen the execution of the marquis, and he still vouchsafes his protection 
even to so humble a creature of the dust as Pierre |’Ecreoisier.” 
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‘The Rector.“ Modern India.” Dr. Spry’s illustrations of the re- 
sources and capabilities of Hindostan form two as interesting volumes 
as -have lately been. produced on the subject of India. The public 
already know much relative to the general features of the great eastern 
peninsula ; but the observations of a resident, and that resident a man 
of intelligence, and that intelligence ially turned to matters of 
science and medicine, are peculiarly tin The volumes commence 
with a general glance at the presidency of Bengal, of which Bengal 
itself, properly so called, is but a province. This presidency is equal in 
size to a great European kingdom : it contains a hundred and thirty- 
six square miles, a space about as large as the British islands, some of 
the richest country on the globe, with twelve principal rivers—Bengal, 
Bahar, and a part of Orissa constituting Lower Hindostan. The 
nature of the soil partakes of the character of land found in all estuaries, 
some parts being argillaceous at the surface and calcareous beneath, 
while others are arenaceous with a substratum of muddy alluvium. The 
province contains many low swamps and fertile plains, but there are 
very few hills. The crops being assisted by a plentiful supply of rain- 
water, irrigation, with the exception of the sugar-cane cultivation, is 
seldom required 

The Colonel. Doctor Spry touches occasionally on military matters, 
in a spirited and striking style. Among other things he mentions that 
the Congreve rockets had failed: they were tried during the period of 
the Burmese war, but with little success. Some conjectures accounted 
for the failure by the solvent effect of the climate on the materials, ren- 
dering them in some instances weak, in others violently explosive, and, 
in general, wholly unmanageable. In firing a train of fifteen or twenty 
rockets, two-thirds would burst on the spot, and the remainder generally 
flew out of the course. The Doctor mentions an instance which occurred 
under his own eye, and this not in the hurry of war, but in the regular 
performance of a review, at the great artillery station of Dum Dum. 
The general and a large retinue of staff and regimental officers were in 
the batteries, in order to witness the discharge of a flight of rockets. 
About two dozen had been laid, and the party were standing a few yards 
in the rear of them. On being fired, some instantly — others 
took a retrograde direction, and out of the whole only five kept out of the 
proper course. 

The Doctor. Some of the most important portions of the volumes 
relate to the diseases of India. The “fever and ague,’’ as it is now 
professionally called, is the frequent visitation of the English. The 
physicians treat it chiefly with the favourite remedy of Europe, quinine ; 
but even this remedy often fails before the fiery virulence of fever in 
India. One remarkable circumstance sometimes occurs which seems 
to support the fantastic theories of homeeopathy, if it did not originall 
suggest them: small doses of the sulphate of quinine have been found, 
in certain cases, to exert the most extraordinary power on the patient. 
One or two doses, of one or two grains each, will sometimes induce all 
the symptoms of nervous apoplexy—ringing in the ears, a sound as if 
heavy rain were falling, a fullness as if the were bound with hoop- 
iron, an agitation and restlessness which incapacitate the sufferer from 
applying himeelf to any pursuit; yet these are only peculiar instances, 
and the quinine has saved the lives of hundreds. 
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The Indian often takes the more stoical method of starving out the 
fever; the only question is, whether he may not first starve out himself: 
this method they call /hongan. The disease is literally famished out 
of his veins; for men have been frequently known to go fourteen 
days without food: this mode is evidently not likely to be popular in 
Europe; we may fairly doubt whether Doctor Spry would venture on 
this panacea within the city of London—would dare to propose it tu the 
most pursy invalid of Bath—or hope to establish his practice among 
the aldermanic rotundities of any of our corporations from Inverness to 
the Land’s End. Even with the Indian it sometimes kills: no man of 
earth possesses more resolute self-denial or a more systematic power 
over the impulses and appetites of his own frame—yet that frame is 
often too feeble for his resolution, and he and the fever go off togethe'r 
The volumes are clever, various, and valuable. 

The Rector. “‘ Travels in Palestine and Syria.” Mr. Robinson’s Tour, 
of which these volumes give the narrative, shows how much may be 
done within a short period by an active and intelligent mind. Mr. Ro- 
binson’s travels originated in accident. After a summer spent in Spain, 
and a winter in Italy, he visited the Ionian Isles in 1829. He was now 
within the region of temptation to a well-informed traveller. Before 
him lay Greece. He plunged into it, traversed its romantic hills, sailed 
over its pellucid waters, and still found its horizon enlarging, Before 
him lay Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. To prepare for this tour, he 
spent the winter inSmyrna. In 1830, he commenced his excursions in 
Baypt, where he went up the Nile to the second cataract. Redescend- 
ing the Nile, he visited the whole of Syria and Palestine, with the vast 
country east of the Jordan. In 1831, he passed through the more inter- 
esting portions of Asia Minor, and wintered in Constantinople. In 
the following year he returned home, by the way of Adrianople and 
Athens, having completed this striking tour, and seen the most remark- 
able and lovely portions of the earth, within exactly three years. Books 
of this order are valuable to every man; to the student who stays at 
home they serve for succinct displays of the general features of the land ; 
to the traveller they are important as the most useful of possible guides ; 
to the philosopher they give the clearest and most unprejudiced views 
of life as it exists under the most ancient forms of the earth; and to 
the reader through mere curiosity, they suggest perpetual novelty of 
scene, circumstance, and character, in lands at once the most familiar to 
our historic recollections, and the most remote from the manners of 
European life. 

The Barrister. One of the subjects that peculiarly and naturally 
attract attention in Jerusalem, is the state of the Jews there. Mr. 
Robinson paid a visit to the chief Rabbi. In Jerusalem, as in all other 
eastern towns, the Jews are confined to a particular quarter. Here it is 
the hollow space lying between the site of the ancient temple, and that 
part of Mount Sion which is included within the walls. Their houses 
are mean without, but often well-furnished within. The look of beg- 
gary, and the reality of opulence follow the Jew everywhere. Their 
houses are generally built on the same plan. A gateway opens into a 
square court, round which several distinct families often reside. The 
several apartments are generally on the first floor, and are reached by a 
stone staircase. Mr. Robinson’s visit to the Rabbi is described with 
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delicacy and interest. ‘The tone in which the Jewish family com 
mented the travellers on their nationality, showed that more was 

than met the ear, and that they looked to the European nations for de- 
liverance from the yoke of their barbarian oppressors. In Jerusalem 
they are few. Mr. Robinson calculates their number at rather less than 
three thousand. The absence of all trade and of all activity of life na~ 
turally prevents the growth of a Jewish population. 


The Doctor. But Palestine has been an utterly ruined country for 
these thousand years. It has the look of a land swept by more than 
human power. With the loveliest climate of the world; at the head of 
the Mediterranean ; lying within the direct road and the most opulent 
parts of Asia to the Western World, Palestine ought to be one of the 
richest, most fertile, and most populous regions of the East. It is now 
the direct reverse of the three: with the exception of a few plains and 
valleys, the land seems covered with the ashes of a furnace, and the 
pbiigle, with the exception of a few lordly families, seem condemned 
to perpetual beggary. 

ut Syria is still the garden of the East. Its vast ranges of mountains, 
its valleys covered with verdure, its noble rivers, its mountain pastures 
fed by rivulets of crystal, its plains covered with the mulberry and the 
olive ; and the marble ridges of ite Lebanon, crowded with the population 
of the Druses, hardy, handsome, warlike, and free, present a powerful 
contrast to the effeminate languor of the East, and still more to the 
scorched landscape and bruised children of Palestine. The view of 
Tripoli from the interior is strikingly picturesque. It lies at the foot of 
the lowest range of Lebanon, and standing in a plain covered with 
fruit trees, and with the azure of the Mediterranean for a background, 
it looks at a distance worthy of all its fame. The view of the plain is 
grand,—a large triangle pointed with a promontory extending into the 
sea. At the base of the castle lies the town of Tripoli, surrounded by a 
green belt of orange and mulberry plantations. The city itself is pic- 
turesque, from the vast number of cypresses shooting up from the courts 
and gardens. To the north lies the deep valley of Kadisha, covered 
with the luxuriance of eastern vegetation. 


The Rector. In this region remains one of the oldest, and most me- 
morable monuments of the world, perhaps older than the Pyramids, 
but no work of man,—the Grove of Lebanon. It stands in a hollow at 
the foot of the higher range of the mountain, which forms a natural 
amphitheatre, opening at the south. Of the oldest there are perha 
not more than seven or eight. Those patriarchs of the veantabie wal d 
are distinguished by having four or five trunks, each equal to a large 
tree, spreading from one base. The circumference of one of those 
trunks, as measured by Mr. Robinson, was nearly thirty feet. Besides 
these, there are about forty or fifty good sized trees, and a great number 
of smaller ones. The trunks of the older trees are covered with the 
names of travellers. The cedars stand upon an uneven ground, covered 
with rocks and stones, and form a small wood of about a mile in cir- 
cumference. 


The Barrister. Everywhere, in this fine country, we are struck with 
Scriptural recollections. The summer retreat of the Tripolitans is in 
the valley of “Eden.”’ This is a delicious spot amongst the mountains ; 
it amply supplies the three great luxuries of the East—cool shade, fine 
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air, and pure water. The view of the plains and the sea is boundless 
and lovely; above, Libanus soars in all his grendeur,—the air is so 


delightful that it is itself almost a cure for intermitting fever, the scourge 
the 


East. Patients at the point of death in the plains revive as soon 
as they are sent up the hills, and the most desperate cases constantly 


yield to the genial power of the breezes of Eden. 

The Rector. The contrast of Mahometanism and Christianity is 
forcibly displayed in these regions. The Turks, masters of the plain, 
live in brutality and barbarism. With the most luxuriant soil in the 
world, only waiting for their labour, they are indolent, savage, and poor. 
On the other hand, the Maronites, imperfect Christians as they are, fill 
the rugged sides of their mountains with an active and animated popu- 
lation, and cover their wild landscape with plenty and beauty. 

** Equally grateful,”’ says Mr. Robinson, “ to my Christian cars was 
the tolling of the chapel bells calling the inhabitants to vespers.” He 
now found himself in the village of Bohirrai, containing about a hundred 
houses, built on the edge of a rocky descent, and inhabited by Maronite 
families, occupied in the silk and dyeing trades, or in agriculture, for both 
tobacco and cotton were seen growing in the neighbourhood. It was an 
interesting sight to see this litle colony of Christians thus industriously 
employed in this elevated region, the highest inhabited part of Libanus. 

The Colonel. But Damascus is the glory of the East. From the 
summit to the lowest range of the Anti-Libanus, the vast plain of Da- 
mascus, with the city in the foreground, bursts suddenly upon the eye. 
Seen under the light of evening, with the sun in the west, and the glare 
of day past by, nothing can be more lovely. The extreme purity of the 
atmosphere brings the most distant objects to the traveller’s feet. The 
plain is covered with gardens, and from the midst of this immense circle 
of verdure, touched with all the hues of sunset, start up mosques and 
minarets without number, light, elegant, and symmetrical. For the 
breadth and brilliancy of the eastern landscape, there is no architecture 
equal to the Oriental. The solemnity and grandeur of the Gothic are 
suited to our climate of cloud and tempest. The severe or even the 
florid beauty of Greek architecture belongs to a country where the spec- 
tator sees it under the lights and shadows of a sky as picturesque as the 
hills and valleys which it covers. But the magnitude, strong colourings, 
and yet fantastic finish of Eastern architecture are made to be seen 
across its vast ee under the unclouded sky, and glowing with the 
powerful splendours with which the rising and the setting sun less illu- 
mine than inflame the horizon. Ata distance it has the dream-like 
beauty which we habitually attach to the edifices of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
Well may the Arab call Damascus El-Sham Shereff, the noble and 
beautiful, or, in his more ardent moments of fancy, Ede, the terrestrial 

yaradise. But, like all the oriental cities, its beauty is wholly external. 
Vithin, it is wild, narrow, and dark. Violence and baseness form the 
character of its polity, and miscreancy and poverty are the badges of its 
population. Mahometanism reigns supreme; the rabble insult the 
Christian, vice of every kind is rapidly extinguishing that rabble, and 
unless the vigour of Mahomet Ali shall renovate a worn-out people, 
the capital of Syria must, like Babylon, sink into a horde of robbers, or 
a ruin, 
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